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Concerning the Telephone 


S large users of the telephone and as ad- 

vertising agents for the Bell System, we 

have had opportunity to look at the telephone 

service of the last two years from two points 
of view. 


We have known what the public has wanted. 
We have known what the telephone com- 
pany has wanted to do. And we have seen 
how identical are these two desires. 








In our dual capacity we have nothing but 
admiration for the progress the telephone 
company has made in meeting demands and 
giving service under severest handicaps. 


In our dual capacity, also, we have an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the considerate 
attention the public has given the telephone 
company’s presentation of its problems and 
purposes. There has been intelligent, public 
co-operation, beneficial, alike, to the people 
and the company. 


We are confident the public will be satisfied 
with the ultimate results. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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Things to Remember 
about 


The Farm Market 


That the farm income for the last five yeah 
(1915-1919) was over 98 billion dollars. 

That the farm income for 1920 will be nearly 2 
billion dollars. 





That changing conditions will affect farmers les 
than any other class of people. a 

That farm families will have more money to spené 
in 1921 than any othet class of people. 


That the Standard Group of quality farm paper 
are subscribed to by 1,150,000 leading farmers and 
preferred as advertising mediums by the leading 
advertisers. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS. 


Edited by men who know 
Over 1,150,000 farm homes 


Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Eétablished 1895 Established 1882 


The Ohio Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Betablished 1848 Egtablished 1870 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Progressive Farmer 
Established 18 stadliched 1886 


P F Birmingham, Raleigh, 
rast Bonne g picage tenia, Dallas 


Pennsylvania Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1880 Established 1843 


The Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press 


Established ap | . Eetabliched 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatwot 
Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wattrace C. Ricwarpson, ive 
Conway Building, Chicago 95 Madison Ave., New York 


All Standard Farm Paters are members of the A. B. C. 
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Six Reasons Why 1921 Business Is 
Going to Be Good 


A Survey of Conditions That Should Be Heartening to the To-morrows 
Advertiser 


By B. C. Forbes 


COUNTRYMAN, on return- 
ing home, was asked what he 
thought of the big city. “I couldn’t 
see the city because of so many 
houses and folk,” he replied. 
A great many business men can- 
not grasp the value of the broad, 
fundamental de- 


capitulated at length. Briefly: 
Prices in some instances, such as 
coffee, wool, copper, rubber, hides, 
are already back to pre-war levels ; 
declines approaching or equalling 
50 per cent from the recent max- 
imum points have been sustained 

by such staples 





velopments of to- 


day because of N this 


article 


as wheat and 


eR sa corn and oats, 


the tr eg, and 
discora~gements 
they counter 


hour by hour. 
Yet nothing could 
well be surer 
than that the 
stage is being set 
for the revival 
of brisk, active, 
healthy business 
in 1921. 

Every basic 
trend is moving 
toward pros- 
perity. 

Just as bushes 
need to be trim- 


Forbes, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost financial 
writers, sums up business 
conditions as they exist to- 
day, and tells us that all the 
main signposts now. point 
toward 1921 as a period of 
flood-tide business. This 
augurs well for advertising 
during the next twelve 
months. Advertising is so 
intimately wound up with 
business that the condition 
of business itself must nec- 
essarily determine the condi- 
tion of ‘advertising. This is 
why Printers’ INk-occasion- 
ally publishes articles such 


cotton and many 
cotton goods, silk 
and. silk goods, 
sugar, meats, tea, 
furs; the cost of 
living has de- 
clined 20 per cent 
from the peak; 
buyers, both con- 
sumers and mer- 
chants, have been 
on strike for 
months, causing 
widespread shut- 
ting down of cot- 
ton, woolen, knit 
goods, shoe, rub- 
ber, automobile, 


med before they 
can bear a full 
wealth of fruit; 
just as the decks 
of a battleship 


itself alone. 
stood, 





as this one by 
Advertising cannot live unto 
To. be under- 
it must at least talk 
the language of business. 


garment and 
other _ factories, 
with consequent 
unemployment or 
three or four day 
weeks; banks 


Mr. Forbes. 








must be cleared 
before she is in 
proper fighting trim; just as a 
steel spring has to. be pressed 
before it can rebound, so our 
economic situation had to under- 
go drastic treatment before we 
could expect the right results, 

What has happened readjust- 
mentwise need not here be re- 


tightened their 
purse-strings, raised their interest 
rates, and thereby forced liquida- 
tion of goods as well as securities 
and caused commercial failures 
last month involving the heaviest 
liabilities for any month in five 
years; the optimism which ruled 
in business circles at the begin- 
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ning of the year gave: way to pes- 
simism and, of late, the uneasi- 
ness, apprehension and unsettle- 
ment have been acute. 

Yes, a very great number of 
corporations, firms and individuals 
have been sweating blood to such 
a degree that they have felt cer- 
tain that everything was headed 
for demoralization, disaster and 
even panic. This attitude was and 
is natural, for admittedly condi- 
tions have been harassing and em- 
barrassing to innumerable con- 
cerns. 

And yet all that has occurred 
and is occurring constitutes a 
necessary, an inevitable, prelude to 
the inauguration of a period of 
genuine, stable, dependable pros- 
perity. The war-bred boom car- 
ried us off our feet and off our 
heads, carried us off solid ground 
into the clouds. The more unre- 
strained the boom became, the 
more certain was it that the up- 
shot would be a cataclysmic finan- 
cial and business upheaval, unless 
drastic measures were taken to 
start the descent from the clouds 
to sound levels. 

At the opening of 1920 we were 
moving toward disaster. 

At the opening of 1921 we 
should be moving toward real 
prosperity. 

Let us analyze the chief funda- 
mentals of the economic structure, 
with a view to gaining a clear un- 
derstanding of whither we are 
tending. 


FACTORS ON WHICH GOOD TIMES ARE 
DEPENDENT 


The six main factors which de- 
cree either good times or bad 
times are: 

Crops. 

Capital and credit. : 

Labor (including immigration). 

Transportation. 

Foreign trade. 

Politics. 

Take crops. Our 1920 harvests 
have, by and large, been most 
bountiful. While it is true that 
both grain growers and cotton 
growers have been complaining 
bitterly over the fall in prices, 
nevertheless the income of -our 


vast agricultural population, total- 
ing upward of 40,000,000, will be 
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sufficiently large to invest them 
with tremendous buying power, 
and it is universally known that 
our farming peoples are not nig- 
gardly spenders when they have 
the wherewithal. “The backbone 
of the country,” as agriculture is 
often called, is therefore sound as 
Gibraltar. 

Capital and credit—or, rather, 
the lack of it—have caused many 
heartaches during the last six 
months, Extravagance was career- 
ing along so riotously that little new 
capital was being saved. The con- 
stant advance in prices was neces- 
sitating larger and larger supplies 
af money and credit to keep the 
three-ringed business circus going. 
It had become absolutely essential 
to apply the brakes if catastrophe 
was to be averted. Although it is 
true that credit has been expanded 
several billions even since the dan- 
ger signals were raised, and al- 
though it is true that interest rates 
are still practically as high as they 
have ever been since the Civil 
War, the drastic slackening in 
business, the rigid curtailment of 
speculation, and the substantial de- 
cline in prices are certain to bring 
about easier monetary conditions 
after the turn of the year. Our 
financial leaders nearly all agree 
that the banking situation is now 
under control and that lower in- 
terest rates are definitely within 
sight. - Moreover, extravagance 
has passed, and the economy now 
being practiced is resulting in the 
saving of large amounts of money 
which will become available to 
capitalists and other men of en- 
terprise for the expansion of their 
activities. The monetary trend, 
therefore, is indisputably moving 
in the right direction. 


BETTER PRODUCERS 


The labor outlook has under- 
gone transformation; this, chiefly 
because there are now more men 
than jobs. One large manufac- 
turer tells me that his production 
has almost doubled without any 
considerable increase in workers. 
Although that is exceptional, ‘the 
general testimony is that workmen 
are distinctly more productive to- 
day than they were before the re- 
cession set in. Prosperity has @ 
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‘s No other periodical controls its 
, market so completely as does the 


~ Christian Herald. 


the When sales are hard to get, the 


we |. salesman who dominates his terri- 
_ tory is invaluable—today the 
ny Christian Herald is essential. 

at 
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ing The small town and rural market 
Dur ‘ ° é ° 

ree is enjoying its fourth year of great 


hi prosperity. 
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habit of breeding arrogancy and 
laziness. Labor became cock of 
the walk during the war, when 
employers grabbed anyone and 
everyone who came along, no 
matter how incompetent. Produc- 
tion per man fell off disgrace- 
fully. Strikes became general. 
Wages soared abnormally. But 
more recently every big strike has 
failed. The clamor for higher 
wages has:‘ceased. Slackers are 
being weeded out left and right. 
A steady job is now regarded as 
something to be held on to, not 
spurned. This whole transforma- 
tion is of immeasurable impor- 
tance, since it makes for larger 
production at lower costs, thus 
stimulating consumption at home 
and larger purchases from abroad. 
Another noteworthy phase of 
the labor situation is the removal 
of the -war-time dam from the 
European stream of immigration. 
Last month’s arrivals exceeded 
80,000, and the monthly total will 
exceed 100,000 as soon as shipping 
facilities can be provided—which 
should be very soon, as new ships 
are taking the ocean every day. 
Since an adequate supply of un- 
skilled as well as skilled labor is 
indispensable to the starting of a 
business boom, this inflow of able- 
bodied foreign workers is both 
significant and important. 
“Civilization is transportation.” 
Neither nation nor industry can 
progress faster than its transpor- 
tation facilities can carry it. How 
much transportation congestion 
ageravated the financial strain 
which helped to bring on the busi- 
ness reaction cannot be gauged. 
We all know fhat the dearth of 
freight cars wrought untold havoc 
with business. Well, that is over. 
The improvement already effected 
in the movement of traffic has been 
phenomenal. And railway presi- 
dents assure me that only a start 
has been made. They privately 
promise results which will astound 
the public. They are now able to 
exercise discipline among their 
employees; for the first time in a 
decade their credit is assured; the 
war emergency taught them how 
to co-operate effectively; and, as 
they feel that private ownership is 
now on trial, they are determined 
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to prove to the world that private 
ownership is infinitely superior to 
government ownership. The busi- 
ness world can rest assured, there- 
fore, that the railroads are girding 
on their armor to cope with the 
big business they see ahead. 


SEES BIG FOREIGN TRADE CONTINUING 


Views differ on our foreign 
trade outlook. One school of 
thought contends that our exports 
will shrink and shrink as Europe’s 
industrial equipment, sadly dislo- 
cated by the war, is rehabilitated: 
Other authorities look for a con- 
tinuance of enormous shipments 
to other parts of the world. My 
view is that our shipments will 
continue large. At the same time, 
we must expect extensive impor- 
tation of merchandise from other 
countries, since only by sending 
out goods can other countries pay 
for what they buy from us and 
meet their indebtedness to us. 

In this connection it is worth 
noting that President-elect Hard- 
ing has repeatedly declared that he 
will do everything within his 
power to protect American indus- 
try from undue competition from 
cheap-labor countries., 

The creation of our vast mer- 
cantile fleet, and the sympathetic 
attitude manifested toward it by 
Washington and the public, are 
other factors to be taken into the 
reckoning in considering our in- 
ternational trade prospects. Also, 
the ability of goods-hungry Euro- 
pean countries to buy from us 
should increase as the discount on 
their currencies, as compared with 
the American dollar, becomes less 
abnormal. 

All that need be said of politics 
is that the result of the election 
pleases the majority of business 
men. Under the surface there has 
all along been more or less ap- 
prehension in the highest financial 
circles as to the attitude of the 
present Administration toward 
business and especially toward 
those influential interests whose 
operations have extended to for- 
eign fields. Under the new régime 
it is confidently expected that the 
rights of American financial and 
business interests will be upheld 
throughout the world as valiantly, 
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When father 


tradition made him the 


household’s appointed 
stoker, to carry the hod, 
chop kindlings, and to re- 
move the ashes. 


This is one of the many par- 
ticular chores that progress 
is relegating to memory. 
The vapor stove, the gas 
range, and the automatic 
water heater are making 
things easier for everyone 
at home. 


Nobody appreciates more 
than the boy the improve- 
ments that every year 
brings in the home life. And 
nobody outstrips him in 
finding them out and de- 
manding these improve- 
ments in his 


own home. The TOYA 
boy is a ‘close AMERICAN 


“Ene Weboysin Al ths Wea 


follower of ad- 
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was a boy 


vertisements, boylike sizing 
them up as the products ad- 
vertised can affect him per- 
sonally. 


It is significant that yearly 
more manufacturers ap- 
preciate the boy as a prac- 
tical factor in their selling 
plans. More and more they 
are advertising to him be- 
cause they recognize his in- 
fluence on the family’s pur- 
chases. 


Itis natural that they should 
choose to advertise in the 
medium that most thor- 
oughly covers the boy pop- 
ulation—THE AMERICAN 
BOY, the favored publica- 
tion of more than 500,000 
influential boy 
readers, aver- 
aging 151% to 
16 years old. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
(Member A, B. C.) 


Branch Offices :—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Line reduced from 
73 products to 7 
—volume trebled 


How can manufacturers maintain standard- 
ization adopted during the war in the face 
of growing competition? 

«“ Cy: of 303 types of plows only 65 will be mans 
ufactured after December 31.” “75% of the 
sizes and types of stoves and furnaces have 

been eliminated.” 
Announcements like these were common during the 


war. They are representative of a movement that 
affected almost every branch of American industry. 


For some manufacturers this standardization was 
merely temporary and has already disappeared. Some 
few have made it a permanent policy in production. 

Many others find themselves today at the turning- 
point. While¥actories wereoversold, while demand was 
still out-running supply, these firms found it easy to take 
advantage of the many economies of standardization, 

But what will happen now as the market returns 
to normal—as competition grows keener? 

Already manufacturers are under pressure to add 
variations in size, style and color. 

Suggestions from salesmen, demands from jobbers, 
requests from consumers are being constantly brought 
to their attention. 

Will it be possible to maintain volume on a reduced 
line as this pressure increases? Clearly the manufac- 
turer who merely took advantage of abnormal demand 
will be forced to add to his line. 
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Three years ago the 
between 73 separate 


Is this necessary? 


Other companies are building permanent volume on 
standardized products. 


In the last three years the Thermoid Rubber Com- 
pany has reduced its line from 73 products to 7 and 
has trebled its total business. 


And this increasing volume on a few products is 
not based on temporary conditions. It rests on a firm 
foundation—on an enlightened consumer demand, 
created and kept alive by sound advertising. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company has had the priv- 
ilege of ae cm with this manufacturer and 


with many others in making possible the economies 
of standardized production. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON . CINCINNATI LONDON 


j 
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for example, as. the British Gov- 
ernment has always upheld jts 
business interests abroad. 

This survey, brief though it is, 
should serve to show that all the 
main fundamentals warrant op- 
timism concerning the future, 
once the readjustment processes 
now actively—and painfully—un- 
der way have run their course. 

When will this be? 

Violent fires burn themselves 
out quickly. The readjustment 
pace has been so rapid in not a 
few materials, commodities and 
manufactured goods that bottom 
probably has been about reached. 
In other -directions, however, 
prices still savor more of war 
times than peace.times, and fur- 
ther house cleaning must be looked 
for. The chances are that the un- 
certainty and unsettlement will 
continue until after the new year. 
Between now and the middle of 
January commercial failures may 
be quite numerous, as it is known 
that many concerns are to be sup- 
ported by their banks only until 
loans can be repaid. 

The turn should come, however, 
before 1921 is very old. 

The revival of activity could be 
hastened by the prompt lowering 
of prices by retailers probably 
more than by any other step. The 
existing deadlock in buying was 
admittedly brought about by ex- 
cessively high prices. It can be 
broken only by abohishing these 
high prices and naming figures in 
harmony with the relatively low 
prices now prevailing for most 
raw materials and commodities. 
Labor costs, too, are coming down 
by reason of increased efficiency; 
and it is also significant that in a 
number of industrial centers 
workers have requested that their 
wages be lowered in order to avert 
a shutdown. 

The spirit of enterprise is 
coursing through the veins of 
American men of affairs as vig- 
orously as at any previous time 
in our history. In fact, the war 
has raised us to a new status of 
leadership among the industrial 
nations of the earth, and both our 
financial Napoleons and our mar- 
shals of industry are eager to 
demenstrate that the American 
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people are abundantly capable of 
filling their new and responsible 
réle. This rdle can be filled only 
by carrying out, in an_ orderly 
way, all necessary readjustments, 
and guiding the nation into a new 
era of active, healthy, prosperous 


business, 





Chicago Shoe Manufacturers 
Will Advettise Chicago 


The shoe manufacturers of Chic 
have formed an. organization called the 
Chicago Shoe Trade Association, which 
has as its purpose the promotion of 
Chicago as a shoe market. An adver- 
tising campaign is being planned which 
will include the use of display space in 
trade journals, joint exhibits at con- 
ventions of shoe producers and personal 
representation at conventions and con- 
ferences of the trade. J. Harry Selz, 
of Selz, Schwab & Company, is presi- 
dent of the association. 





Leaves Chicago for Buenos 
Aires 

W. Hernandez has resigned as man- 
ager of the Spanish department in the 
sivenising agency of J. Roland Ka 
Co., Inc., Chicago, and will become ad- 
vertising manager of Harrods’ chain of 
retail stores in South America. His 
headquarters will be in Buenos Aires. 





Seattle Agency Has Two New 
Accounts 


The Hardeman Hat Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has put its “advertising account 
in the hands of Botsford, Constantine 
& Tyler, Seattle advertising agency. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
count of the Pacific Steamship Co. 
Admiral Line. 


A. B. C. Luncheon for Jones 


and Harn 


Lewis B. Jones, retiring president, 
and O. C. Harn, the new president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, will 
be guests of honor at a luncheon to be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
on November 18. 





Mrs. Ruggles with Conover- 
Mooney Agency 

Mrs. Helen Ruggles, household econ- 
omist, has been retained by The Con- 
over- Mooney Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, as counselor on oc 
product and other home commodities 
accourtts. 


J. J. Ferrin with Schleisner Co. 


Joseph J. Ferrin, formerly on_ the 
advertising staff of the Baltimore News, 
is now general manager of S. Schleis 
ner Co., Baltimore. 
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What Zs An Implement Dealer’ 


When Farm Implement News was established in 1882, 
the implement dealer was an “agent” financed by the manu- 


.facturer or jobber, selling horse-drawn implements only. 


Now the implement dealer buys his goods from the manu- 
facturer and will pay sight draft attached to bill of lading 
whenever he can make money by so doing. From horse- 
drawn tools alone, his lines have expanded to include all 
farm operating equipment and farm home conveniences. 


Our subscribers report handling the following lines: 


Horse-drawn implements .... 83% 


RE ES area poe 74% 
Motor trucks .............. 30% 
a ts a, 5s a wot aait 28% 
Auto accessories ........... 48% 
BR 6 ae PKS ee cuR eae os 56% 
ee ee ee re 40% 
Paint and Varnish.......... 39% 
Farm Lighting Plants........ 49% 
Water supply systems ....... 32% 
Breer ree ere Le eee 63% 
Power washing machines . 59% 
Gas engines ............... 77% 
NEG. 6 vis aiv 4 bee View adie 78% 
PEI ico kaw :c é witea tin the 42% 
Etc., . Etc. 


Many manufacturers who are not now availing them- 
selves of the economical publicity of our advertising pages 
could obtain distribution through our subscribers. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


The Tractor and Truck Review 
CHICAGO 


703 MASONIC TEMPLE 
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Boston Has Printing Exhibition 


Qn November 8 -there opened in 
Boston a printing exhibition, which is 
being held in the exhibition hall of 
the Rogers Building and which will 
continue two weeks. There are two 
divisions—the national and New Eng- 
land exhibits. The former consists of 
the selected exhibits pocgenee by the 
American Institute o raphic Arts, 
while the latter comprises a_ general 
range of engraving, color work, print- 
ing and book-making by New England 
firms and some designs by members of 
the Artists and Designers League. 

The general committee in charge is 
made up of five organizations and con- 
sists of Dean G. Freeman and Robert 
Seaver, of the Boston Typothetae Board 
of Trade; Herbert Farrier and Samuel 
M. Rachlin, of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association; Edgar B. Sherrill and 
Henry L. Johnson, of the Society of 
Printers; Adrian J. Iorio and John G. 
Bliss, of the Artists and Designers 
League, and Jacob Levin and John 
Power, of the Boston Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


Meeting of Collegiate 
Newspapers 


- The annual conference of the Col- 
legiate Newspapers of America will be 
held at Alumnz Lodge, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, November 18 to 21, in- 
clusive, to discuss problems of general 
interest to collegiate publications. Rep- 
resentatives from ‘the publications of 
leading women’s colleges of the country 
will be present. Miss Amy Prescott 
Allison, of Goucher, will preside. The 
colleges sending representatives are Vas- 
sar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Connecticut, Barnard, Wheaton and Rad- 
cliffe. 


Shumway Has Ipswich Hosiery 
Account 


‘The advertising of the Ipswich Mills, 
Jackson, Mich., is planning a national 


through Lawrence & Co., their selling 
agents, and the advertising will 
aieed by the Franklin P. Shumway 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 


Michigan Stove Manufacturer 
Plans Campaign 


The Jackson Stove & Stamping Co., 
Jackson, Mich., is planning a national 
advertising campaign in magazines and 
newspapers during 1921. The Brearly- 
Hamilton Co., Inc., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is handling the account. 


Syrup Account with Chambers 
Agency 

The advertising account of Langhoff 
Bros. Co., “Honey Gold” syrup, New 
Orleans, is now being handled by the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., also of New 
Orleans. Newspaper advertising will 
be undertaken. 
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Better Business Methods for 
the U, S. 


At a meeting of the Agate Club, Chi- 
cago, held November 1, the followi 
resolutions were proposed and unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, in our opinion one of the 
most important duties confronting the 
next President of the United States is 
the institution of a correct system for 
conducting the ordinary business of the 
Government of the United States, under 
which, for the first time, a national 
budget may be made and carried into 
effect; and 

“Whereas, for the heads of the ad- 
ministrative departments of the Gov- 
ernment to accomplish this it is essen- 
tial that they do team work, without 
which decentralization will continue, 
resulting in duplication of work, un- 
necessary employees and haphazard 
methods such as have been character- 
istic in the administration of Govern- 
ment business from its beginnings; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Agate Club, interested only in the ac 
complishment of this vende and with- 
out any suggestion as to individuals, 
respectfully suggests to the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, to be chosen 
to-morrow, November 2, 1920, that his 
Cabinet be selected with a view to 
their active co-operation in this great 
effort, and their willingness to surrender 
to the central business control under 
him whatever part of their individual 
jurisdiction is necessary to its accom- 
plishment. 

“And further, be it resolved, that the 
Agate Club is heartily in favor of the 
passage of a budget* law which will 
supply the machinery necessary to en- 
able the President of the United 
States to accomplish this business re- 
form.” 

The Agate Club is an organization 
of advertising men, comprising the 
Western representatives of eighty-three 
national magazines. 


Philadelphia Plans Exposition 
for 1926 


Preliminary plans are under way for 
an international exposition to be held 
in Philadelphia in 1926 to mark the 
aa of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
mayor will have a committee of one 
hundred and the city councils will be 
asked for an initial appropriation of 
$50,000 to promote the plan. Later the 
State and Congress will be asked for 
appropriations. , 


Walter Chester Joins Rankin. 


Agency 

Walter Chester, formerly with The 
Erickson Company, Inc., and with 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
at New York, has joined the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company. Mr. Chester will 
have charge of the grocery sales de- 
partment and will have his headquarters 
at New York. 
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CLEAR THINKING 
in Agency Management 





CLEAR [THINKING is the bed-rock of 
successful business. 3 
Advertising is one of the ‘major busi- 
ness forces. 

Clear thinking then is the bed-rock of 
successful advertising. 

Clear thinking needs an orderly atmos- 
phere. Yet an advertising office is abnor- 
mally susceptible to confusion. This is a 
tradition. , 


The tradition is dying. 


Advertising practice under good man- 
agement is steadily crowding out the con- 
fusion inherent to the business. 

More and more agencies have become 
models of order and dispatch. 

More and more clear thinking is com- 
ing out of agencies. 

For this progress, thank the individual 
work and example of the constructive 
men of the agency business, and their 
collective work in the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
Advertising’s foundations are firmer 
than ever; and already firmer than the 
foundations of some industries. 


F.J.ROSS, COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
Mg CWest Fortieth Street, New York 











Colliers 


THE NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
pea copy 








Collier’s, The National Weekly 


Thermo 


Knitted 


| Sport Coat 
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Thermo Sport 
Coats 
and Collier’s 








The. Swansdown » 
Knitting Company _. 
‘is using Collier’s as 
the backbone of its 
1920 national ad-.. 
vertising campaign. 


Collier's 


J. E. WiutaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Tapioca Sales 
Small in Baltimore 


N many cities Tapioca takes its place among home desserts 
as well as on the menu of every restaurant and hotel. But 
not so in Baltimore! 


Grocers report small sales with no tendency toward an increase, 
The trouble is that Tapioca has never been aggressively mer 
chandised. No brand here at present enjoys more than a scat 
tering distribution. 




















Tapioca manufacturers, get behind your product! 
timore’s market of over 730,000 consumers is 
well worth cultivating. MERCHANDISE 
your Tapioca thoroughly! Leave no stone 
unturned in sustaining its distribution! 
Simultaneously, ADVERTISE, and ad- 
vertise intensively in Baltimore’s great af- 
, ternoon paper, The NEWS, oor 
NEWS advertising wields an un- 
bounded influence on dealer “push” 
and consumer “pull.” 
Note this significance: Baltimore has 


120,000 homes: 90,000 are occup 


White people oa speak En, 
ding, The NEWS 
total circulation of a little more 


than 100,000 and 87,000 are 
or day in the city’s 


Our oe is alive with inter- 
ae data, ‘acleding names of brands 

resent market, percentage of sales 

distribution, ratings, Te- 
ports of wholesalers and retailers, to- 
gether with valuable information on 
the cost of newspaper ising. In 
requesting 4 copy write on your buss. 
ness stationery. 


The Baltimore News 
Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN + CARROLL , §,5. LUTZ 


Tribune «Building in : Lnadeh | We ot Nat Bank, Bl 


mA Manager 
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How an Intensive Selling Campaign 
Revived a Business That Was 
Marking Time 


Complete Details of Plans Used by Federal Motor Truck Company of 
Detroit to Bring Back Prosperity on a Permanent Basis 


By G. A. Nichols 


ITH the income of the 

American people as it now 
stands and as it will continue to 
stand for some time to come, 
there is a greater opening than 
ever before for sound, intelligent 
sales and advertising effort. Those 
who fail to realize this must pay 
the penalty.” 

The Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, of Detroit, made the above 
announcement to its trade after 
a thoroughgoing investigation 
and. survey in’ an effort to dis- 
cover if there were any real rea- 
sons behind the slowing up in mo- 
tor truck sales. It concluded that 
the trouble with the market was 
largely psychological—that buyers 
had the money and in many cases 
needed the product and yet hesi- 
tated to buy. 

In short, Federal emphatically 
refused to recognize that there 
was no. market for trucks. 

It determined that it must and 
would sell trucks. 

It did sell them. 

When, in behalf of Panreene’ 
Inx, I called at the Federal plant 
in Detroit the other day there 
were only ten assembled trucks on 
the place. The daily shipment 
had kept that close to the output. 
And the factory was working at 
capacity. 

These facts sound interesting 
enough in this transitory period 
when people are holding on to 
their good American dollars while 
waiting to see what is going to 
happen. But back of it all is a 
thrilling story of a high pressure 
eighteen-hours-a-day advertising 
and selling plan of unusual scope, 
the watchword of which was 
“work.” 

L. B. Dudley, advertising mana- 
ger, and R. H. Crooker, sales 
promotion manager of the Federal 





company, who originated and en- 
gineered the big and successful 
plan, told me what was behind it 
and how it worked out. 

“Printers’ InK asserted re- 
cently,” said Mr. Dudley, “that 
one big trouble right now is 
that salesmen have gone stale on 
the job. The advertising agency 
making our preliminary investiga- 
tion was instructed to pay par- 
ticular attention to this phase of 
the problem. We found that you 
were absolutely correct in your 
statement. One of the important 
contributing factors to the pres- 
ent situation, as shown up by our 
survey, is the complacency and 
inertia of truck dealers. Many 
distributors, dealers and salesmen 
have made splendid sales records 
during the boom period that has 
just passed. They have got a 
great deal of what might be called 
velvet. Hence there is a teridency 
for these people to look upon the 
condition as purely temporary and 
they are simply waiting for the 
storm to pass over their heads.” 

There you are exactly. 

Flabby salesmanship. 


TO OVERCOME SLACK SELLING 


The Federal motor truck peo- 
ple have found out not only what 
is the matter with the motor 
truck business but with business 
in general. 

The tragedy of the thing comes 
in because of the belief that this 
situation is temporary. It is per- 
manent insofar as any return of 
the boom period is concerned. 
The day of easy picking in the 
truck selling business and in al- 
most any line of selling that you 
want to name has gone. That 
an important concern like the 
Federal has been able to locate 
the trouble so unerringly and to 
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apply the remedy with such cour- 
age and virility is indeed an il- 
luminating example which is 
bound to do much good in these 
days that try business men’s souls. 

To meet the need that its in- 
vestigation showed to be the case 
the company put on a month’ in- 
tensive scientific campaign taking 
in its distributors and dealers all 
over the country. It began on 
October 15 under the name of 
“Sa-Yes” campaign. At this writ- 
ing it is working out completely 
in every detail and one would 
find difficulty indeed in indicating 
any element that it had over- 
looked. It takes in distributors 
and retail dealers and their sales- 
men, owners of trucks, drivers of 
trucks, publicity work in news- 
papers, letters to bankers, dem- 
onstrations and visiting truck 
tours and prize contests for sales- 
men. Behind all this is an inten- 
sive and far reaching national 
and local advertising campaign 
which is backed up by a compre- 
hensive direct-mail effort. 

Mr. Dudley made it plain that 
the company did not resort to 
any artificial ginger-up methods. 
There was no manufactured en- 
thusiasm. There were no oxygen 
tanks and no pulmotors. 


EVERY REASON FOR SELLING TRUCKS 


“What we did,” he said, “was to 
make the thorough painstaking in- 
vestigation just spoken of to find 
out if there really was any actual 
reason why motor trucks could 
not be sold. We rebelled against 
the condition in which prospective 
customers needed trucks and had 
the money to buy them and then 
for some untold reason deferred 
purchasing. Our investigation 
showed us beyond all doubt that 
business actually was getting back 
on its feet and that prosperity 
was coming. This being so we 
felt it was worse than a crime 
for sales organizations of such 
splendid potential selling power to 
twiddle their fingers and mark 
time until things might get easy 
again. 

“Our survey brought out some 
wonderfully inspiring facts—facts 
that we felt would, if given ade- 
quate circulation, cause selling or- 
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ganizations to jump into the midst 
of things with an unbeatable en- 
thusiasm. We were right. They 
did. 

“And what did we find out? 
What practically everybody knows 
who will read and think, yet what 
comparatively few seem to realize, 

“In the first place are the bum- 
per crops. We have 100,000,000 
people at home and abroad to 
feed. We must get the food to 
them. 

“Iron mining and steel making 
are millions of tons behind orders, 
yet away ahead of former pro- 
duction. We have got to deliver 
that product. 

“Coal production is away be- 
hind domestic and commercial 
orders. We must deliver that 
coal to consumers. 

“Building commercially is years 
behind and yet struggling to keep 
pace with actual needs. There is 
an acute shortage of 5,000,000 
homes and apartments. The ma- 
terial for these must be hauled. 

“The railroads are starting an 
immense reconstruction programme 
that will draw upon iron, steel, 
wood and coal for years to come. 

“We found. out also some things 
that were not so generally known. 
One important finding was that 
there is no inherent ability or de- 
sire on the part of the banks to 
refuse paper. Neither is there 
any desire by bankers to curtail 
the automobile industry as such. 

“Indiscriminate buying of more 
equipment by financially irrespon- 
sible people is being discouraged 
but responsible purchasers of 
trucks can secure reasonable as- 
sistance. 

“After the promising conditions 
I have just spoken of, the most 
important thing we found out 
was that Printers’ Inx was 100 
per cent right in its assertion— 
which we hardly believed at the 
time—that sales people the coun- 
try over were simply laying down 
on the job.” 

All possible steam was placed 
behind the investigation to hurry 
it along. When it was completed 
and the company had made its 
plans as to how to meet the sit- 
uation the whole thing was set 
before distributors and dealers in 
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the form of a typewritten pro- 
posal made up after the fashion 
of a legal document. 

Everything was done under the 
heaviest kind of pressure. Time 

was more than ever precious. It 
was insisted that each distributor 
have his reply into the factory 
within two days after receiving 
the proposal. 

The proposal gave the net of 
the investigation. Then it called 
things by their proper names and 
frankly told distributors that they 

were frittering away one of the 
most promising opportunities for 
present and future development 
that ever was offered to Ameri- 
can business. It was explained 
that easy-going methods now and 
a listless floating along with the 
current not only would result in 
a loss of present profits that might 
just as well be gained but would 
throw the selling organization out 
of line so that it would not be in 
fit condition to push goods to the 
limit even after the demand had 
improved. 


EVERY LINK OF THE CHAIN 
STRENGTHENED 


The various steps in the pro- 
posed intensive advertising and 
selling campaign then were out- 
lined and instruction given the 
distributor that he put every- 
thing else aside and get his or- 
ganization lined up for the big 
effort. 

All the necessary printed: ad- 
vertising to use in the campaign 
was rushed through in a little 
more than a week. Then varieus 
officials of the Federal factory 
bade farewell to regular beds and 
slept on Pullman cars for two 
weeks. They routed the whole 
country in a way that each dis- 
tributor could be visited and his 
part of the campaign started off 
under the personal supervision of 
the factory representative. 

After the route was made up 
each distributor was notified that 
on a certain date the factory rep- 
resentative would be present with 
him and that this should be made 
the occasion for a “pep” meeting. 
The meeting was to be in the 
form of a dinner and it was made 
plain that positively every mem- 
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ber of the distributor’s sales or- 
ganization, all associate dealers 
and their salesmen and all the 
others who came in contact with 
customers would be expected to 
be there. This was to be the first 
preliminary step to the campaign 
and the distributor was told that 
it was his business to see that not 
a single member of his organiza- 
tion held back. 

Inspiring stories of these “pep” 
meetings are told by the Federal 
representatives who rushed over 
the country in record time getting 
the big effort started. The men 
caught the idea quickly and every 
assurance was given that the va- 
rious organizations would work 
as never before. 

With the various distributors 
lined up, the next step was pre- 
liminary newspaper advertising 
and publicity. 

In each city a ten-inch two-col- 
umn advertisement was run an- 
nouncing that the Federal wanted 
to hire some high power motor 
truck salesmen. This had a strong 
psychological effect because it 
spread the impression that busi- 
ness was so good with the Fed- 
eral that more salesmen were 
needed to handle it.. Also it had 
good value for the distributor in 
that it offered him an opportunity 
to pick up some high-grade sales- 
men that were being dropped by 
other organizations—salesmen he 
otherwise could not get. 

It was decided that the adver- 
tising message to the buyer did 
not necessarily involve a lot of 
space but that it did necessitate 
continuity and persistent inser- 
tions, 

In order that there might be no 
danger of a slip-up the Federal 
advertising department prepared 
a schedule naming the days upon 
which the thirty-six special “Sa- 
Yes” advertisements were sent to 
each distributor. All he had to 
do was to see that the advertise- 
ments were inserted according to 
schedule in the metropolitan 
newspapers and in the newspapers 
of smaller towns where he had 
dealers. 

With the various selling or- 
ganizations lined up, it was con- 
sidered that the preliminaries of 
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the campaign were over and that 
the big drive was on in earnest. 

Each distributor was supplied 
with a series of four folders-each 
imprinted with his name and ad- 
dress. The distributor was in- 
structed to forward to the fac- 
tory within two days the newest 
and livest prospect list for his en- 
tire territory that he could com- 
pile. All dead wood had to be 
eliminated from the list and it 
had to be made up of people the 
distributor had every: reason to 
believe would be interested in 
buying a truck. 

The mailing was done from the 
factory. Hence once a week dur- 
ing the drive each prospect in the 
distributor’s territory received a 
forceful direct-mail message 
which supplemented the news- 
paper and national advertising and 
the efforts of the salesmen. The 
folders, which were prepared as if 
they had been written by the dis- 
tributor, were carefully graded 
and planned so as to bring out in 
a logical way the strength of the 


company and the local organiza- 
tion. They stressed the prosperity 


prevailing through the country 
and the part motor transportation 
played in that prosperity. The 
third folder set forth the Federal 
idea of 300 days of motor trans- 
portation per year and the fourth 
told about the huge importance 
of being prepared for the trans- 
portation problem which the re- 
newed activity in all lines in- 
evitably must bring next year. 


OWNERS TO HELP SELL 


Another step of the direct-mail 
campaign was to send personal 
letters to each Federal truck 
owner that had been sold by the 
distributor. The first letter in- 
formed the owner briefly that this 
was the month when Federal 
salesmen all over the world would 
make a concentrated campaign for 
new business. The reasons for 
the campaign were outlined. Then 
he was informed that his patron- 
age had been greatly appreciated 
and his assistance in advising his 
friends relative to his satisfaction 
over using the Federal truck was 
solicited. The second letter en- 
closed a booklet called “Value Re- 
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ceived,” which contained “tittle 
stoties about Federal trucks which 
have long since paid for them- 
selves and are now piling up sur- 
plus haulage.” The book was at- 
tractively printed in colors and 
received such a wide circulation 
through repeated requests that 
several reprints were necessary. 

This campaign to users of 
trucks resulted in a considerable 
number of direct sales as well as 
in much indirect advertising. 

Each banker in the territory 
was sent two letters which were 
mailed from the distributor’s of- 
fice, the wording being supplied 
by the factory. The letters ex- 
plained the importance. of more 
motor truck operation and its 
effect on the production of com- 
modities and the marketing of 
foodstuffs. 

Inasmuch as the banker is 
usually the friend of truck own- 
ers the letters touch strongly on 
co-operation and optimism. 

“We look to you for your moral 
and financial support in our ef- 
forts to make business better,” the 
first letter said. And the second 
concluded with the statement that 
“we all .want prosperity and all 
that we can ask from you is that 
you give the motor truck in busi- 
ness the ungrudging recognition 
that it deserves.” 

In working on the owners 
of Federal trucks the company 
proved the value of the advertis- 
ing principle that good dividends 
can be gained through paying at- 
tention to and cultivating a man 
after he has been sold. 

After the Federal owners had 
received the letters they were 
called on by representatives of the 
distributors and asked if they 
would attach signs to their trucks 
calling attention to the campaign. 
Practically all agreed. The signs 
read “Another Federal Helps Our 
Delivery System.” The signs 
were welcome because they ad- 
vertised the truck owner’s ser- 
vice as well as the truck itself, 

The cultivation of the owner 
included the driver also. A letter 
was sent to every owner stating 
that on a certain night the dis- 
tributor would like to have his 
(Continued on page 25) 
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City ; Separate 


Population Dwellings 


1,823,779 a hess; 390,000 


Seal of Philadelphia 


That the people of 


Philadelphia 


appreciate the endeavors of 


The Bulletin 


to give them 
all of the news of the day 


as fairly, as exactly and as impartially as it can be laid 
before them, is attested by the fact that the name of “The 
Bulletin” is a household word in practically every home 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the 
six months ending October 1, 1920, as per 
U. S. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a 
day. 
Ne 1S Une The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond 
Bu | letin the highest point ever attained by a daily news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 
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SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 




















The Neighbors Are 
Looking 


W# EN Mrs. Casey hangs out the family 
wash she knows the neighbors are look- 

ing. The clothes must be spotless. For, if 

they are not, what will the neighbors say? 


The Cincinnati Post keeps its columns clean, 

. ; ; Pa ‘ Hom 
Wildcat financial advertising and undesirablef 4: 
medical advertising do not find admittance} mind: 
here. ; home: 


We hang our “wash” on the line-with pride} 77 
knowing that our clothes are white. 


URING 1919 there were 295,932 lines 

of objectionable advertising published 
by other Cincinnati daily newspapers. Much 
of this copy was offered to The Post and 
rejected. All of it would have been rejected 
had it been offered. 


Your advertising keeps good company when 
it appears in the columns of The Post. Sc 


The Cincinnati Post 


Largest circulation of any Cincinnati newspapef 
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; SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 
















— Newspapers are clean and honest and 
high-minded, as home newspapers must be. 


Home is where the heart is, and the newspapers 
which go into the homes have a potent sway over the 
minds and hearts of home-loving, home-building, 
home-owning people. 


The twenty-two Scripps newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post _ Porland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News ¢ Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Manxsrince Bip. Chicago Office: Ist Natt. Banx Bips. 
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Whyr 

Seven out of every nine English read- 
ing persons in the city of Chicago read 
The Daily News. 

That fact alone is evidence enough 
for any advertiser. 

But why do they read it P 

That fact strikes deeper. 

They read it because they believe in 
it. Because it is as reliable as it is vig- 
orous, as complete as it is progressive. 
Because it stands for the highest ideals 
of American journalism. Because it is 
above all and beyond all a real news- 
paper. 

That’s why it has a nearly 400,000 
circulation. 

That’s why over 1,200,000 persons 
read it every day—and will go on read- 
ing it all their lives, just as their parents 
did before them, as their children will 
after them. 


That’s why, as an advertising medium, 
it is— 
The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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drivers attend a _ get-together 
meeting at the distributor’s head- 
quarters at which there would be 
refreshments, entertainment and 
some practical talk on chassis 
construction, mechanical detail 
and service. The object was to 
get close to the driver, make 
friends with him and get him to 
feel kindly toward the local or- 
ganization. 

As showing the thoroughness 
with which the special effort was 
planned, nothing was left to chance 
even in the “drivers’ night,” as it 
was called. The distributor was 
supplied with letter forms to send 
to the owners and drivers an- 
nouncing the event. Then de- 
tailed directions were supplied 
outlining every part of the pro- 
gramme, telling how many minutes 
each feature should take up and 
even indicating what _ refresh- 
ments should be served. 


DEMONSTRATORS BUSY 


While all this publicity work in 
its various stages was in progress, 
demonstration or visiting trucks 
were on the job in each territory. 
One chassis with body on visited 
such parts of the distributor’s ter- 
titory as needed stimulation of 
sales, A salesman familiar with 
the territory accompanied it and 
distributed literature. Leads were 
found in the political rallies. The 
truck was offered to the campaign 
headquarters of all parties as sup- 
plying accommodations for out- 
door platform speakers. In small 
communities the truck might 
stand on the public square for 
several hours before the speech. 
It would contain a sign announc- 
ing the talk and, of course, an- 


mother sign advertising the Federal. 


“This was along the stunty line 


mo! advertising that some people 


to keep away. from,” said Mr. 


mudley, in telling of the results 


tained, “but we considered it well 
orth while. We wanted to get 
i possible attention, value and 
0 cause the newspapers and pub- 
ic to talk about what we had ac- 
omplished. We concluded under 

circumstances that we were 

too fastidious to use circus 
tuff if it would enable us to at- 

attention to Federal trucks 
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and to the local organizations, 
which surely was what it did. 

“The idea of co-operating with 
the politicians was a happy one. 
We ascertained from the officials 
of each party on what dates they 
would be campaigning in the va- 
rious towns. Then our schedule 
was laid out so as to have a truck 
in those towns on the days or 
nights that the political rallies 
were to be held.” 

In the “pep” meeting at the be- 
ginning of the campaign it was 
impressed upon the salesmen that 
they would have to put in the 
hardest month’s work they had 
ever done in their lives. They 
must forget the clock and let 
nothing but sickness or death in- 
terfere with following up every 
prospect to the very utmost. 

To make their hard work an 
object to them in a monetary way 
a series of prizes were offered. 
A sale of one truck gives the 
salesman a credit of ten points. To 
the one getting the highest num- 
ber of points during the month in 
each distributing headquarters a 
prize of $200 will be given. The 
on prize is $100 and the third 


These prizes apply specifically 
to the “Sa-Yes” campaign, but the 
sales each man makes will count 
toward making him a member of 


what will be called the “Another 
Federal Star Club.” The latter 
contest extends from October 15, 
1920, to April 15, 1921. If a sales- 
man makes thirty points or better 
in any one month on the basis of 
ten points for each truck sold, he 
is eligible to membership in this 
club and receives a one-star but- 
ton from the factory. 

To be eligible to all the advan- 
tages of the club the salesman 
must become a three-star man. 
In other words he must sell three 
trucks during each of any three 
months out of the six. When he 
sells his second three trucks he 
returns to the factory his original 
star button and gets a button in- 
corporating the second star. 

Upon selling his third three 
trucks he gets a gold three-star 
button which becomes his prop- 
erty and indicates that he is en- 
titled to the privileges of full 
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membership in the Federal club. 

The foremost advantage of full 
membership is a trip to “the fac- 
tory at the company’s expense. In 
addition to being well entertained 
he will be given a week’s intensive 
Federal training. He will be shown 
the full manufacturing proc- 
esses and will be brought into 
close touch with the advertising 
and selling departments of the 
company. The object is to send 
him back to his work not only a 
more loyal and enthusiastic friend 
of the company but a more val- 
uable salesman because of what 
he has learned. 

Much emphasis is being placed 
by the company on this club idea. 
Many things will be done for 
salesmen who become members. 
The distributors are encouraged 
to emphasize the fact that no 
salesman attaining membership in 
the club will have cause to re- 
gret it. 

Through an exceedingly breezy 
weekly publication known as the 
“Sa-Yes Bulletin,” which is being 
issued during the special effort, 
the salesmen were kept acquainted 
with the progress of the campaign. 
The bulletin is done in the har- 
monious, slam-bang cartoon fash- 
ion and is just of the kind to keep 
up good nature and enthusiasm. 

The whole working plan of the 
“Sa-Yes” campaign is tied up with 
special page advertisements in na- 
tional magazines, trade journals 
and farm publications. 

One appeal is entitled “Keeping 
Pace with Truck Progress,” and 
is designed to inform people gen- 
erally of the fact that a more 
stable period of sane and conser- 
vative truck buying has come to 
stay. As showing the growth of 
the truck business even ' under 
present conditions and the Fed- 
eral’s faith in the future, pictures 
of the company’s factory now in 
progress of construction in De- 
troit are given. 

Another advertisement is being 
run in a string of trade journals 
talking directly about the advan- 
tages of Federal trucks. 

In the farm publications the 
farmer is told that if he is prop- 
erly equipped with power farm- 
ing machinery he has no labor 
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problem and that a motor truck 
is a natural part of every farm’s 
power equipment. 

The “Sa-Yes” campaign that is 
just ending has brought definite, 
clean-cut results. It has sold 
when distributors and 
dealers generally throughout the 
country thought trucks could not 
be sold. It has demonstrated to 
the moter industry and to busi- 
ness in general that the way to 
sell is to séll. It proves that the 
right kind of advertising and 
enough advertising backed up by 
courage, brains, energy and hard 
work can force sales, 

A word ought to be said here 
also against the fallacy of taking 
too much for granted. Election 
was coming on. Prices.in various 
commodities were coming down, 
Things looked unpromising. But 
the Federal investigation proved 
beyond all doubt that conditions 
were sound to the core and that 
therefore advertising could move 
goods if it were given a fair op 
portunity to exert its. powers. 

This campaign has been a force- 
ful example of the good sense of 
making preliminary investigations 
before launching’ out into selling 
effort. Research work, when you 
come to think of it, is one of the 
most important parts of advertis- 
ing. From now on you will se 
fewer campaigns conducted ona 
guesswork basis. 


Philadelphia Bett Better Business 
Bureau Elects 


The Philadelphia Better Busines 
Bureau has elected the following off 
cers: President, John H. Mason, 
dent of the Commercial Trust 
pany; vice-president, Herbert J. Lilly, 
general manager of Strawbridge & 
Clothier; treasurer, Richard E, Norton, 
of W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., bank 
ers. Howard S. Graham, of Graham, 
Parsons & Co., was elected a directot 





Massal with Ediphone in 
Baltimore 
Joseph A. Massal, Jr., formerly at 
vertising manager of The Crown 
and Seal Co., Baltimore, is now as 
ciated with the Ediphone, Baltimore 
branch. 





Airplane views of your manufactu® 
ing plant are the latest advertising stunt 
in England. The aviator’s charges 
taking the negatives are only $120. 
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Advertising Gave St. Paul a 
Music House 


A St. Paul music house, W: J. Dyer 
& Bro., in celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
yersary, took to newspaper advertising 
to tell of its achievements in that num- 
ber of years. In telling the story of 
what it had done, the story of the 
founding of the firm was related and 
revealed that St. Paul gained this music 
house as a result of advertising. 

“In the spring of 1870,” the copy 
ran, “50 years ago—a young salesman 
employed in Boston, Mass., while wait- 
ing for an interview with a customer, 
happened to see lying on a glass show 
case a small pamphlet issued by the 
State of Minnesota for the purpose of 
attracting immigration to the State. 

“Tt sets forth in an alluring way the 
advantages of the wonderful climate, 
the opportunities for business and the 
certainty of success by establishing a 
home and growing up with this young 
and prosperous State. 

“The little pamphlet made such an 
impression on the young man’s mind 
that he asked if he might have it, and 
taking it home read and reread it 
until his enthusiasm resulted in his 
selling out his small possessions and 
journeying to the great State of Minne- 
sota. 

“As he'had never thought of Minne- 
sota before, that little pamphlet proved 
to be the magnet which drew an ambi- 
tious young man to the State and re- 
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sulted in the establishment of a busi- 
ness which now amounts to millions of 
dollars annually and whose instruments 
have carried the cheer of music through- 
out the Northwest for many years. 

“That man was W. J. Dyer, founder 
and for fifty years president of the firm 
that bears his name.” 


Joerns Agency Has New 
Accounts 


The Arnold Joerns Co., Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, is now handling 
the accounts of David Strong Com- 
pany, Chicago, mail-order wearing ap- 
parel; Meloda Corporation, Chicago, 
mail-order phonographs, and the Penin- 
sular Land Company, Florida lands. 


W. F. Schramm Joins Milwau- 
kee Agency 
W. F. Schramm, formerly with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago, is now with the Burns-Hall 
Advertising Agency, of Milwaukee. 


L. E. Back Joins Arnold 
Joerns Agency 


Lloyd Edison Back, formerly with the 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., agency, has 
joined the staff of the Arnold Joerns 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 















The 
George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 

New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Deflation 
Must Be an Orderly 
Process 





At a period like this days are 
often as long as months. 
Changes come quickly, and the 
captain of a business enterprise 
must remain constantly on the 
bridge. 

Very many things have been 
said publicly about conditions. We 
have found our impressions con- 
firmed that the nation is either 
hot or cold, rarely follows a mid- 
dle course. It is just as wrong 
at the present time to discount 
the seriousness of certain condi- 
tions as in former days to indulge 
pessimism. The nation is passing 
through a critical period, the pe- 
riod brought about by unwise in- 
dulgences, by thoughtless prac- 
tices, by the abuse of credit. 

The inflation of credit, cur- 
rency, buying and labor produced 
a peak in prices which was one 
of the most dangerous situations 
confronting business, and which 
we constantly pointed out during 
the inflation period. Deflation 
must be an orderly process, else 
it becomes very dangerous. If 
the public had kept moving in a 
composed fashion at,the beginning 
of this period and kept moving, 
we would have been saved from 
some of the present serious prob- 
lems and less danger would have 
attended the return to solid 
ground. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
there was an imperfect analysis 
of the situation. Prices were at- 
tacked at a point where they 
should have been dealt with ten- 
derly. The lowering of prices 
must not be a debacle. They must 
come down step by step as a re- 
sult of a quietly conducted defla- 
tion. The attack on prices caused 
an alarm throughout business, 
brought about a tremendous 
amount of cancellations, caused a 
strike with the consumer and 
wheels of industry stopped. To 
stimulate business lower prices 
were offered for commodities, 
with a hope, largely, that raw 
materials could be bought at prices 
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which would enable the producers 
to come through whole. 

This situation has had its reac. 
tion on raw materials. Thus, cot- 
ton, wool, silk and other commod- 
ities have collapsed and are pro- 
ducing distress and almost despair 
among the agriculturalists. Busi- 
ness in many directions is suffer- 
ing from this situation. Buying 
has slowed up, collections are also 
feeling the pressure of conditions, 
and we cannot but anticipate as 
a part of the recuperative period 
a great many liquidations. False 
stimulation in buying has brought 
about many poorly balanced in- 
ventories, and it isn’t possible to 
overindulge without taking the 
purgative which the nation is now 
passing through—From an ad- 
dress made before Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men, at New York 
by J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treas- 
urer, National Association of 
Credit Men. 


Before the Civil War B. T. 
Babbitt Was an Advertiser 


B. T. Basstrr, Inc. 
New Yorx, October 11, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. B. T. Babbitt’ was advertising his 
Best Soap before. the Civil War, and it 
is our understanding that he was 
first to use several forms of oy 
ing, including painted signs plone = 
railroad from here to Philadelphia, 
“risers” on the Broadway bus steps 
premiums, sampling, elaborate delivery 
wagons, the handsomest teams 
horses in New York, etc. f 

Mr. B. T. Babbitt died over thirty 
years ago. Many of the original adver- 
tising stunts which he started became 
standard methods of advertising. In 
dition to the above mentioned medi 
he used newspapers, and, to a limit 
extent, magazines. 
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S. W. Ecxman, 
President. 





O. R. McDonald with Time 
Square Auto Co. 


. R. McDonald, formerly of I 
dianapolis and Des Moines, and - before 
that in the advertising business in New 
York and on the Pacific Coast, 
been made vice-president and gen 
manager of the Sag | Ses Auto 
Supply Company, Inc., ork. 
company operates shiety- four autome 
bile accessory stores in various parts of 
the United States. At Indianapolis, 
Mr. 2 was sales oe for 
the ibson ompany, an at 
Moines, sales manager for the Herring 
Motor Company. 
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Pictures That Appeal 


sible’ to 

‘oan No space investment that an 

an ad- . ‘ 

ted Re- advertiser may contemplate is 

Bi worthy of more favorable con- 

ion of sideration than color repre- 
sentation in THE PEOPLE’S 

B. T. HOME JOURNAL. 

ertiser 

- 1920, The impressive color work 

ising which we are now producing 

=a by our ultra-modern process 

wh adds charm, dignity and at- 


tractiveness to the advertised 
product; gives to it the atmos- 
phere of quality and distinction 
which is invariably associated 
with the best in reproductive 
art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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“The South didn’t furnish a thing 
on earth for that funeral but the 
corpse and the hole in the ground” 


“It was a ‘one-gallus’ fellow, whose breeches 
struck him under the armpits and hit him at the 
other end about the knee. He didn’t believe in 
decolleté clothes. They buried him in the midst of 
a marble quarry; they cut through solid marble to 
make his grave; and yet a little tombstone they put 
above him was from Vermont. They buried him in 
the heart of a pine forest, and yet the pine coffin 
was imported from Cincinnati. They buried him 
within touch of an iron mine and yet the nails in 
his coffin and the iron in the shovel that dug his 
gtave were imported from Pittsburgh. They buried 
him by the side of the best sheep-grazing country on 
the earth, and yet the wool in the coffin bands them- 
selves were brought from the North. 

“The South didn’t furnish a thing on earth for 
that funeral but the corpse and the hole in the 
ground. And they put him away and the clods rat- 
tled down on his coffin. And they buried him in a 
New York coat and a Boston pair of shoes and a 
pair of breeches from Chicago, and a shirt from Cin- 
cinnati, leaving him nothing to carry into the next 
world with him to remind him of the country in 
which he lived, and for which he fought for four 
years, but the chilled blood in his veins and the 
marrow in his bones.” 

—From an Address by Henry W. Grady. 
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Of course, manufacturing has progressed in 
the South since the days of Henry Grady, but 
not in proportion to the wonderful strides 
made by Southern agriculture. 


_ The South produces enormous quantities of 
raw materials, but still depends largely upon 
the North and West for its finished products. 
The South is primarily an agricultural, min- 
ing, lumber and stock-raising section. 





Northern and Western manufacturers who 
overlook the South, are passing up a market 
of over thirty million prosperous people. 


Advertising in Southern newspapers is the 
quickest way, the most economical way, and 
the ONLY way thoroughly to cover The 
Prosperous South. 


Sell it South—through Newspapers. 











SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSN. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 





Pancake Flour Facts 


In Milwaukee a family uses, on ,the 
average, 4.9 packages of pancake flour 
a year. 





Not exactly a saturated market. Looks 
interesting, doesn’t it? 


And around this primary fact are 
hundreds of subordinate facts—all 
taken together, they give a true picture 
of the market. 


These facts have been conscientiously 
compiled by the Journal—are avail- 
able to Journal clients. 


This service (and it is equally compre- 
hensive in many other fields) is an 
indication of our attitude toward our 
clients’ business. It is one more ele- 
ment that makes of the Milwaukee 
Journal an incomparable medium 
in quality as well as scope. And 
the Journal reaches 4 out of 5 of 
the English-speaking families of 
Milwaukee!— at one cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 











Newspapers’ Cost of the Agate Line 


Frankness and Co-operation between Buyer and Seller Essential 


By Roy Dickinson 


URELY never before in the 

history of advertising and pub- 
lishing was frankness more im- 
perative than at the present mo- 
ment. Between the buyer and the 
seller of that most important 
product, the agate line, there must 
be clear understanding and good 
faith on both sides for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. Buyers 
of advertising, both individually 
and through their associations, are 
taking more and more interest in 
the manufacturing cost of the 
agate line, and by the same token 
the publishers, makers of the 
agate line, are becoming more and 
more willing to lay their cards 
on the table for the benefit of a 
better understanding all around. 

You will remember that a few 
years ago Charles C. Rosewater, 
at that time general manager of 
the Omaha Daily Bee, and at the 
present time president and general 
manager of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, wrote for Printers’ INK on 
the subject, “What Does the Ad- 
vertiser Pay For?” He pointed 
out that the publisher was a manu- 
facturer and that the product he 
was manufacturing was advertis- 
ing space. With charts, figures 
and convincing argument, he 
brought forward the fact that 
raw materials for the newspaper 
and periodical publisher had made 
big advances, that labor was going 
up, and that as the publisher had 
to sell his product upon the basis 
of manufacturing cost, it would 
be a good thing for publishers to 
lay their facts on the table for the 
benefit of buyers of their product. 
- As we pointed out two weeks 
ago in “The Cost of Manufactur- 
ing the Agate Line,” the manu- 
facturer who puts iron, ore, steel 
and his other raw material into 
a blast furnace and makes steel 
rails has a definite production and 
merchandising proposition. His is 
a conversion business. The raw 
material is subjected to the con- 


version processes through labor, 
and the finished product taken 
out and sold. The final selling 
price of his finished product is 
based upon the manufacturing 


cost. 

The publisher who is going to 
stay in business must also base 
his. final selling price upon his 
manufacturing cost. His is just 
as- strictly’ a conversion process, 
and in many cases his mechanical 
equipment runs into’a far greater 
capital investment than manufac- 
turers in many other lines. Higher 
prices for print paper, labor and 
every other item of newspaper and 
periodical production have forced 
publishers in all parts of the 
country to a greater appreciation 
of the necessity for accurate cost 
findings. Both from the buyer’s 
and seller’s standpoint, rates can 
be intelligently fixed only when 
costs are known and their signifi- 
cance appreciated by both the 
buyer and the seller. 


NEWSPAPERS’ ADVANCED COSTS 


In considering some of the ele- 
ments in the increased cost of 
producing the agate line, let us 
look at two fundamentals which 
are extremely important. Let us 
look at the same general heads 
which we mentioned previously 
when reviewing the figures of the 
Butterick company ; namely, paper, 
labor and transportation. The 
Kansas City Star, in a recent an- 
nouncement furnished us by the 
Manufacturers’ Record, covered 
two elements, paper and transpor- 
tation : 

“The Star has just been notified 
of an increase in the pricé of print 
paper, to take effect July 1; The 
amount is staggering. It will mean 
an added expense of $600,000 a 
year in producing the Star. This is 
merely the latest in a long series 
of increases. In 1916 the Sitar 
paid $42 a ton for paper. Now 
the lowest contract price is $120 
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a ton—an advance of 300 per cent. 

“The second increase in cost is 
a new advance in postage. It will 
cost 11% cents a week, for in- 
stance, to mail a copy of the Star 
into the third postal zone, which 
includes eastern Missouri, central 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma; 
16 cents a week to mail it to Colo- 
rado Springs, in the fourth zone; 
18 cents to mail it to points in 
New Mexico, in the fifth zone; 
21 cents to New York, in the sixth 
zone, and 25 cents to San Fran- 
cisco, in the seventh. That will 
be-a postage charge of $11 a year 
to New York City, and $13 a year 
to San Francisco. 

“An advancing scale of postal 
rates was fixed by act of Con- 
gress three years ago. Still an- 
other advance will go into effect 
next year.” 

In considering increased costs in 
one of the other big fundamental 
elements, namely, labor, the fol- 
lowing figures, furnished by the 
New York Times, comparing in- 
creases in dollars and percentages 
from 1914 to 1920, will be of in- 
terest to all publishers generally. 
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Jason Rogers, publisher of the 
New York Globe, has since 1912 
been urging upon publishers the 
necessity of applying cost finding 
principles behind their advertising 
rates, and of adopting a standard- 
ized system of accounting. In dis- 
cussing the method of arriving at 
the cost of the product the pub- 
lisher has to sell, namely, the 
agate line, Mr. Rogers said: 

“The cost of a line of advertis- 
ing in a newspaper or periodical 
is a very easily ascertained item 
if we will but admit it: 

“1. Gross operating expenses, 
including proper depreciation and 
excluding commissions on adver- 
tising. 

“2. Less circulation révenue, in- 
cluding subscriptions. 

“3. Divided by number of lines 
of paid advertising. 

“For example, we will coil 
an imaginary situation. A news- 
paper of 150,000 daily circulation 
carrying 8,000,000 lines of adver- 
tising during the year. Its gross 
expenses are $3,000,000, its adver- 
tising earnings $2,000,000, and its 
circulation revenue $1,000,000. 





COMPARISON OF WAGE SCALES 
Showing Wage Increases in poe and cate 1914 to 1920. 
1914 920 


Newspaper Crafts Hrs. Wages 
Typographical ........ Day 45 $30.00 


Third Shift 42 36.00 
Pressmen-in-Charge . ..* Day 45 31.02 


PaSGOR . oni capncanes Day 45 25.20 
. Night 36 26.00 

Stereotypers .......... Day 48 30.00 
Night 36 30.00 

Photo-Engravers ...... y 45 28.00 


Mailers oeeeeceeveces + Day 48 19.50 


Newspaper Deliverers, 
Routment, etc....... Day 


Drivers, Carriers, etc...Day 48 16.00 


Paper-Handiers. ....... a 48 16.00 
ight 48 17.00 

INCIDENTAL TRADES 

Machinists ........... Day 48 30.00 


Electricians...Day or Night 48 33.00 
Engineers. . . Day or Night 48 22.50 
Firemen..... "Day or Night 48 18.00 


Inerease 


a Wages Dollars Per cent 

45 $55.00 $25.00 33 

45 58.00 25.00 .757 

42 61.00 25.00 .694 

45 51.00 19.98  .644 

36 © 52.00 20.00 .625 

45 45.00 19.80 .785 

36 ©=. 46.00 20.00 .77 

48 50.00 20.00 .666 

36 ©. 50.00 20.00 .6 

44 55.00 27.00 .965 *100% 
40 60.00 29.00 .935 *102% 
48 36.00 13.50 .60 

44 38.00 12.50 .53 *70% 
48 33.00 13.50 .69 

44 35.00 12.50 .60 *79% 
48 40.00 23.00 

44 40.00 21.00 110% *120% 
48 36.00 20.00 

44° 39.00 21.00 116 *126% 
48 34.00 18.00 112 

48 34.00 17.00 100 

45 50.00 20.00 .666 *76% 
36 © 54.00 24.00 .80 

48 54.00 21.00 . 

48 48.00 25.50 113 

48 36.00 18.00 100 





*Percentage of increased cost.of production, account shortening hours. It is to be 
noted that changes in shop practice, due to union rules, have an influence in cost 


increases, as well as the change in scale. 
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“Set up in tabular form we see 
it this way: 


Total expenses .........$3,000,000 
Less circulation receipts. 1,000,000, 


$2,000,000. 


Divided by 8,000,000 lines equals 
25 cents per line. 

“The tormula shows that the 
net cost of manufacturing every 
line of advertising has mounted 
to 25 cents a line, while the rate 
is 25 cents and shows no profit. 
This publisher must either slightly 
increase the volume of business or 
add 10 per cent to his rate in 
order to be solvent. 

“The experience of average 
publishers during the past four 
years in the absence of a sound 
cost system must have almost been 
bewildering. In the case of our 
imaginary newspaper, circulation 
revenue is 400 per cent over what 
it was in 1916, while his advertis- 
ing rate has only gone up 42 per 
cent. 

“If he had charged all of the 
increased expense to advertising 
the ,basic cost would have been 
boosted to 34 cents and the net 
cost to the advertising agent prob- 
ably 38 cents per line mstead of 
25 cents as now. “Thanks to scien- 
tific cost finding and pricing the 
added expense has been about 
equally spread between the amount 
paid by readers and advertisers.” 


FRANKNESS WITH LABOR 


Mr. Rogers also pointed out 
that for the publishing business to 
go forward.and live, there must 
be a large increase in production 
on the part of labor, and that 
such increases in production can 
come only through the closest pos- 
sible co-operation and contact be- 
tween labor. and management. 
This .surely. is one more reason 
why absolute frankness on the 
part of publishers as to their cost 
system of to-day is of the greatest 
importance. Not only does the 
advertiser want to know the cost 
of the product he is buying, but 
when labor in the plant realizes 
that there is a certain dead-line 
of impossibility above which 
Wages cannot go without a killing 
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off: of the industry, much good 
will be done. 

Absolute frankness and publi- 
cation of cost figures could, per- 
haps, do more’ than anything else 
to get labor to a realization of 
the economic truth that a wage 
which is not earned on the basis 
of production is high at any price. 
The same situation which ~ de- 
veloped in Italy when workmen 
took over the plants from. their 
owners. would, perhaps, be re- 
peated in many a publishing office 
of to-day, if labor were running 
the plants on the basis of present 
wage scales, paper and transpor- 
tation costs. It is entirely likely 
that in a short time they would 
send quickly for management and 
say that they were up against a 
set of unbeatable conditions. Mr. 
Rogers said in this connection: 
“If labor operated our plants it 
would not get results that are pos- 
sible to those who for years have 
become expert in management. By 
the same token our advertisers 
would not be ‘able to buy their 
advertising as cheap as they do 
to-day, if they ran our news- 
papers. Modern business Yonsists 
in the exchange and use of com- 
modities produced by those who 
have become most expert and effi- 
cient in specialties” 


BUYERS SHOULD KNOW OF SUCH 
FIGURES 


He offers a very valuable sug- 
gestion to every newspaper and 
go forward and live, there must 
effective plea for greater frank- 
ness between buyers and Sellers 
of advertising in the following 
statement: “I have most effectively 
sold advertising’ to our largest 
customers by frankly showing our 
cost figures and proving the jus- 
tification for such moderate in- 
creases in rates as we were forced 
to make to meet rising costs.” 

The definite list of figures given 
at the top of the next page, show- 
ing actual departmental expenses 
for the month of August in each 
year since 1913, furnished by Mr. 
Rogers, will surely prove of the 
greatest interest to publishers gen- 
erally and to the space buyer also. 

I referred at the start of this 
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Composition 
Print Paper 


1914 
$14,583.55 
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1916 
$19,855.18 
22,718.34 
11,067.34 
31,828.95 
6,870.16 


40,722.43 
5,962.28 
"691.04 37 
12,822.55 3 


16,803.93 





article to Mr. Rosewater’s article 
on the same subject. He made 
a statement then which is just as 
true to-day. I don’t know of any 
better conclusion than to quote 
him: 

“The manufacturer of adver- 
tising space never sells it for less 
than what it costs him to produce. 
It is true that the cost of produc- 
ing advertising space in a daily 
newspaper, or even in a monthly 
magazine, varies greatly, compar- 
ing single issues or the issues of 
short periods, but for a period 
of a year the cost of production 
is reasonably constant. The pub- 
lisher who figures that because 
he is producing a million lines of 
advertising space at a _ certain 
price and that the cost of* pro- 
ducing an additional hundred 
thousand lines will be very small, 
and therefore he can sell it at a 
lower price than he does his first 
million lines, makés a vast mis- 
take. 

“Sooner or later, if he persists 
in doing business in this way, he 
will be compelled to bring down 
the price of his whole product. 
This works exactly the same as 
in the days of old, when they 
used to clip and punch coins. It 
was not long before there were 
nothing but clipped and punched 
coins in circulation and the whole 
monetary system was demoralized. 
The buyer of advertising space 
must make up his mind that the 
publisher will not produce it ex- 
cept at a profit. The buyer of 
advertising space is quite as much 
interested in being able to buy ad- 
vertising to meet the needs of his 
business year in and year out as 
is the buyer of wire nails.” 


Why Advertising Is Needed 
All the Time 


“If people did not move away and 

some time die, if new generations did 
not grow up, if competitors did not 
compete, if people. were not receptive 
to new ideas, then—and only then— 
would there be no need for advertis- 
ing,” This was the assertion of Milo 
C. Richter, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company, Milwaukee, addressing a con- 
vention of Harley-Davidson dealers re- 
cently. 
_ Continuing, he said: “Due to chang: 
ing of business conditions, fluctuations 
in wages and the natural aggressiveness 
and progressiveness of the normal man, 
he is your prospective buyer to-day who 
could not use or afford your product 
yesterday.” 

More than 400 dealers from various 
parts of the United States attended the 
convention. ~s 


Dodd and Ihlder with U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Alvin E. Dodd, at present director 
of the Retail Research Association, of 
New York, has‘been chosen to be man- 
ager of the department of domestic 
distribution of the Chamber of Com- 
—, of the ated, Stee. This .is a 
new department of the organization. 

John Ihlder, managing director of 
the Philadelphia Housing Association, 
has been made manager of the civic 
development department, another new 
department of the organization. 


Clothing Campaign Handled 
by Chicago Agency 


An advertising campaign for clothing 
and .blankets is being placed by the 
Gundlach Advertising Agency, of Chi- 
cago, for the Homer hitman Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 


H. E. Riggs, recently with the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, New York, 


department 


has returned to the cop 
ompany, Mit- 


of the Strathmore Paper 
tineague, Mass. 
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West to Spend Billion 
for Power Development 


Electricity is vital to the de- 
velopment of the nation’s greatest 
mining and timber territory—the 
irrigation of tens of millions of 
acres of land—the potentially tre- 
mendous industrial growth west of 
the Rockies. Higher freight rates, 
cheap power, rapid increase in 
population, a boom in Oriental 
trade, and a 365-day climate are 
causing the Pacific Coast to leap 
forward industrially. The 20 mil- 
lion dollar Goodyear factory in Los 


Angeles is a striking example of 
this trend. The motor load of Cen- 
tral Stations in the West has trebled 
in the past six years. The enor- 
mous demand for power has com- 
pelled action on the billion dollar 
program for hydro-electric develop- 
ment on which construction was 
begun in 1920. Special conditions in 
the Western field render its inten- 
sive cultivation of first importance 
to electrical manufacturers and 
others seeking to sell to this market. 


' Your advertising to effectively influence the 
electrical market of the West must have a copy 
slant aimed at its peculiar problems and condi- 


tions. 


In the JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 


such copy is carried directly to the electrical men 
of the West, and is supported by editorial pages 
exclusively devoted to their interests. 


The JOURNAL OF ELECTRIC- 
ITY, published semi-monthly in 
San Francisco by the McGRAW- 
HILL Company, Inc., was the rec- 
ognized leader in formulating, 
advocating and pushing toward 
realization the great electrical 
power program of the West. To- 
day it is guiding the West toward 
an ever broader utilization of 
electric energy for business econ- 
omy and home convenience. In this 
Movement the West has already 


attained advancement far beyond 
that of any other section of the 
United States, or of the world. The 
JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY is 
the one medium able to effectively 
carry -the message of tlie Eastern 
manufacturers to all branches of 
the electrical industry in the West. 
An analysis of industrial motor 
load in the Central Stations of the 
West, very significant to electrical 
men seeking to sell to this immense 
market, will be sent on request. 


JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 


Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York 














The JOURNAL OF 
ELECTRICITY is 


one of the eleven 
McGRA WV pom en. 
Simeering publica- 
tions. . 














The McGRAW-HILL 
“Electrical Trio” ren- 
ders a complete ser- 
vice to the electrical 
buyer and seller. 
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* Progressive Farmer Western Farmer 
Southern Ruralist Western Farm Life 
Inland Farmer N. E. Homestead 
Southern Agriculturist 

** State paper published in subscriber’s State. 


Middle States | Eastern 
Farias 36% of lotalin United States | psc 7-3J>- | Farms l2% of otalie 
Fann Life 32% of Total Grculation | 

Western States 


Farms 6% of Total in United States 
Farm Life 6% of Total Greulation | 
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Farm Life and Other 


li 





No. Families 


-4/Farm Papers | 


to a questionnaire which are summa- 

rized in this table, 3,823 or 63 per cent 
indicate that the farmer reads more than one 
farm paper. 


The greatest duplication is with the State farm pa- 
pers. In some states such as Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
and Ohio, this State Paper duplication is considerable. - 
Yet for the country as a whole it reaches only 28 per 
cent—and how many lists include every State farm 
paper in the country? 


O' 6,115 replies from FARM LIFE readers 


Add all the sectional papers and the duplication 
only comes to 40 per cent. 


_. Turning to the better known national papers, we 
find that Farm Journal reaches 9 per cent of FARM 
LIFE readers; Successful Farming 8 per cent and 
Country Gentleman 3% per cent. 


- 
> 
oO 
i 
HecSéec BeeBetiio nn eebeSboerstee8SeSe= 


0 Again we say that the only way to reach FARM 
LIFE readers is to use FARM LIFE. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago Detroit Cleveland 
Kansas City Atlanta "San Francisco 


SPENCER. IND. 


arm ile 
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INDIANAPOLIS 











Thousand Indianapolis jobber 
salesmen cover half of U.S. 


Center of Distribution 


; 
| T WOULD be just as logical to try to win the Phil- 





adelphia market through New York newspapers, 

) as to try to back sales work in the Indian- 
apolis Radius through advertising in 
| newspapers in some other market center. 
The Indianapolis Radius is News-town. 


Nor would it be any more logical to 
endeavor to cover the United States with- 
out intensive advertising and sales work 
in this market. This is theeconomic point 
of distribution for America, and is at the 
same time a very easy market to work. 





Ina recently issued book, “Does Newspaper Hove than a paper- 
: . . e News is an In 
Co-operation cMean cAnything?”’ you will diana institatios 
find some very interesting facts and state- pierre 
ments. Send for the book today. in Hoosier affairs. 


The Indianapolis News 


First in QNational cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager . E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building First National Bank Bldg. 
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USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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The Evolution of the Catalogue 


First Considered Seriously for Mail-order Purposes Less. Than Fifty 
Years Ago—Development Has Been Comparatively Slow 


Seatttze Encravinc Company 
Sgattie, Wasa. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 
We are in need of some information 


with regard to the history of the de- 
ent of the modern mail-order 


logue. 

The encyclopedias and other sources 
to which one usually looks for infor- 
mation have absolutely not a word 
regarding commercial catalogues as we 
know them to-day. We are wondering 
if you can give us any information 
concerning this subject or tell us where 
such’ information can be had. 

We would particularly like to get 
photographic data on early commercial 
catalogues. 

I assure you that any information 
you can give us will be very much 
appreciated. 

Masset McDermorr. 


HE birth of the commercial 

catalogue is shrouded in the 
obscurity of antiquity. Judging 
from the discoveries of arche- 
ologists in their excavations, it 
would seem as though the ancients 
were familiar with the catalogue 
idea. The word, itself, is of 
Greek derivation and means lit- 
erally “to choose down.” Thé 
principle of listing things in cata- 
logue fashion for sale and for 
other purposes was employed by 
the ancients. Obscure allusions in 
ancient literature show unmistak- 
ably that slaves, pack animals 
and various articles of trade 
were catalogued in some crude 
manner. 

One of the earliest outright ref- 
erences to the use of catalogues 
a, be found in Henry Sampson’s 

istory of Advertising.” Let us 
quote from him: ‘Mention is made 
in 1679 of a tradesman named 
Jonathan Holder, haberdasher, of 
the city of London, who gave to 
every purchaser to the extent of 
a guinea a printed list of the ar- 
ticles kept in stock by him, with 
the prices affixed. The paper in 
which this item of news was re- 
corded seems to have regarded 
Mr, Holder’s practice as a dan- 
gerous innovation, and remarks 
that it would be quite destructive 
to trade if shopkeepers lavished 


\ 


so much of their capital in print- 
ing useless bills.” 

So we may safely conclude that 
commercial catalogues are about 
as old as commerce itself. The 
mail-order catalogue, however, as 
we know it to-day, is of compara- 
tively recent origin. 

One of the first catalogues of 
this kind was got out by the retail 
mail-order house of Montgomery 
Ward & Company in 1872. It was 
a little paper-bound price-list of 
less than a hundred pages, about 
3% x7 inches in size. 

There was little attempt at il- 
lustration in the book. A few 
wood cuts of a general nature 
were used having no direct ap- 
plication to the merchandise listed. 
In this respect it reminds one 
very much of the style of illus- 
tration employed—or, rather, the 
ack of it—in some of the store 
advertisements in the smaller 
coantty newspapers of the present 

ay. 

The modern catalogue aims to 
illustrate and describe each and 
every item in so minute a man- 
ner that the buyer can get almost 
as accurate an idea about its ap- 
pearance and quality as he could 
upon personal inspection. In 
this catalogue, however, no at- 
tempt at description was made. 
The various items were merely 
listed and the price given. 

Quite a number of manufactur- 
ers began to flirt with the cata- 
logue idea after the Civil War. 
About the first attempt to sell 
goods at wholesale by a catalogue 
was made by Butler Brothers, 
wholesalers of general merchan- 
dise, shortly after that firm start- 
ed in Boston in 1878. This “cata- 
logue” was really a_ postcard 
printed on both sides. Not only 
did it have no illustrations, but 
it made no attempt to quote prices 
on the individual items. here 
was only a list of various classes 
of merchandise which could re- 
tail at five cents each and which 
was classified under a _ general 
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heading as being offered for sale 
at forty cents,a dozen. 

Butler’s next effort was a lit- 
tle 6x9 leaflet. This finally 
grew into a booklet about the 
size of. the one just described 
as put out by Montgomery Ward 
& Company. Then it grew by 
slowly ascending gradations into 
the 500-page catalogue of to-day 
which the firm gets out once a 
month. 

From these two catalogues grew 
the large number of first-class 
examples of that kind of direct- 
mail advertising that can be seen 
in the country to-day. The de- 
velopment of the catalogue has 
perhaps been slower than any 
other worth-while kind of adver- 
tising. Two main reasons are 
behind ‘this. 

In the first place, there was ab- 
solutely no precedent upon which 
to build. Nobody knew how to 
get out a catalogue, for the sim- 
ple reason that there never had 
been any issued. Printers did 
not know how to print them. 
Engravers had no idea of the kind 
of illustrations to use. The 
whole thing had to be thought 
through and fought through just 
as was the flying machine. 


SPECIAL ORDERS OF TYPE HAD TO BE 
PLACED 


After these two houses had de- 
veloped their catalogues to some 
little size they encountered almost 
insuperable mechanical difficulties. 
Those were the days before the 
linotype, and all the type had to 
be set by hand. Edward B. But- 
ler tells Printers’ Inx that there 
was not a printer in the country 
with a sufficient amount of type 
of any one face and size to set 
up the catalogue in a presentable 
manner: Type had to be designed 
and made for that especial pur- 
pose. A thousand other mechan- 
ical difficulties absolutely new to 
the printing trade had to be solved. 
It is no reflection on the printer 
to say that many of these were 
worked out by the houses getting 
out the catalogues and the way 
made clear to the printer. 

The second difficulty was in the 
suspicious and hostile attitude 
buyers in general manifested to- 
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ward catalogues. “Let the. buyer 
beware” was the ruling considera- 
tion in the commercial world then, 
For a concern, either wholesale 
or retail, to attempt to sell goods 
by .mail was sufficient to st 

it as unreliable and not to be 
trusted. The houses named 
others that came up later fo 
down this condition and e 
lished the validity and trusk 
worthiness of the, catalogue. 

This was tedious and di 

aging work at first. But as ine 
case in all good advertising ‘that 
is persistently carried out al 
right lines, the cumulative resulls 
finally began to show up. Ina 
little while the catalogue was 
made, so far as its opportunity 
was concerned. It has been try- 
ing ever since then to live up to 
its opportunity. ; 


BETTER COMMERCIAL ART 


It soon became apparent that to 
be successful the catalogue had 
to illustrate and describe its mer- 
chandise in a specific and thor- 
oughly dependable way. An en- 
tire issue of Printers’ INK could 
be taken up with a recital of the 
experiments and: efforts under- 
gone to reproduce merchandise 
in picture form so. that it would 
be accurate—making the merchan- 
dise appear for what it actually 
was, not too good or too poor. 
Ordinary line drawings were at 
first employed. Then were devel 
oped the  wash-drawings, thus 
making it necessary to use half- 
tone engravings. These draw- 
ings, it must be understood, were 
not made from the artist’s im 
agination, but were drawn from 
“life.” Later photography was 
utilized to picture items like house 
furnishing goods. 

It is an interesting fact hardly 
realized by advertising people in 
general that commercial art’ a 
we have it to-day owes a good 
part of its development to the 
catalogue. The catalogue made 
plain the needs, and then the ar 
tists, the art concerns and the 
mail-order people themselves col- 
laborated and experimented until 
the problems were worked out 
The catalogue first established st 
periority of process-color print 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Louisville, as an industrial city with more than five han- 
dred factories, is ideally situated from the standpoint of 
transportation. 


Nine big railroad systems, traversing the richest farm 
land sections, reaching the large population centers and 
export cities and tapping the important sources of raw 
material, radiate fram Louisville. 


Terminal belt line connections, assuring the best of traf- 
fic facilities for the efficient movement of all material 
and products, perfect the operating efficiency of Louis- 
ville’s railroads, while water transportation, by the Ohio 
river, relieves congestion and stabilizes rates. 


The Louisville industrial foundation, which has a mil- 
lion-dollar factory fund, and which has located forty in- 
dustries since its organization, will be glad to hear from 
and co-operate with manufacturers who are seeking a 
desirable location. ; 


Louisville’s transportation is all that could be desired; 
her industrial future is assured; all national advertisers 
will find it a most productive market when reached 
through Kentucky’s largest morning circulation, that of 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bidg., Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ing as a selling medium. The 
thing got worked down to such 
a fine point that there could be as- 
certained to almost mathematical 
accuracy the relative pulling pow- 
er and selling power of different 
kinds of illustrations. To-day it 
is possible to use four pages in 
color with high-class engravings 
and sell as much merchandise as 
could be sold by twelve pages 
done in ordinary black and white 
printing. 

It is only about ten years 
that color work began to get hold 
in the catalogue. To-day it is 
an established feature of modern 
advertising. 

There is much proper and use- 
ful agitation these days in behalf 
of “truth in advertising.” The 
catalogue people proceeded strict- 
ly on the “truth in advertising” 
basis more than forty years ago. 
If they hadn’t, there would have 
been no great catalogue houses 
to-day. For, as already has been 
explained, the catalogue was un- 
der suspicion. 

Therefore, from the very be- 
ginning these houses leaned back- 
ward in. their efforts to be 100 
per cent accurate. Descriptions 
were usually understated, rather 
than otherwise. Every successful 
catalogue in the country to-day— 
and there are many of them— 
proceeds on this principle now. 
The failures made in catalogue 
selling usually have been due to 
lack of frankne$s and a disposi- 
tion to take advantage of the 
fractions, rather than give that ad- 
vantage to the customer. 

From the very beginning it was 
realized that inasmuch as the cat- 
anem could not talk back and 
could not argue its case, it must 
be right the first time. 

The catalogue had to compete 
with the flesh-and-blood salesman 
who generally had at his disposal 
a number of prices on each ar- 
ticle. It met this competition by 
quoting one net guaranteed price 
and printing it in plain figures. 
This was revolutionary, but it 
was accepted eagerly by retail 
buyers and has brought about 
some wholesome reforms in the 
matter of pricing goods.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Sonneborn Starts Move for 
Greater Clothing Production 


A movement to end the period of 
idleness my garment workers and 
resume the clothing manufacturing busi- . 
ness in Baltimore, was taken last week 
when about 2,500 employees. of Henry 
Sonneborn & Company, manufacturers 
of “Styleplus” clothes, met to discuss 
a proposition from the firm for increas 
ing production. It was foreseen that 
unless some step be taken, enabling the 
manufacturer to produce clothes to be 
sold at prices lower than have pre 
vailed for several years, idleness will 
continue indefinitely, for the 
t oods and tie his 
money up in them, owing that the 
consumer will not buy at present prices, 

Henry Sonneborn & Company emplo 
over 3,000 tailors, and practically 
of them are working on the standard 
system of work. It consists of paying 
the worker a fixed wage, for which a 
certain standard of production is guar 
anteed by the worker. If a man gets 
$40 per week, he must perform a cer- 
tain number of operations. If this 
number should be 100, the man who 
performs 110° such operations receives 
$44. The man who performs 120 re 
ceives $48. Every week the production 
is averaged and the weekly pay is set- 
tled on this basis, but never below the 
lowest. standard. 

It is claimed by the manufacturers 
that, without driving the worker, this 
standard can be ‘materially increased, 
and the union agrees to this proposi- | 
tion. Minor details have not as yet 
been fully worked out, but the principle 
of increased production for ihe oak 
pay has been fully discussed and agreed 
to by the union. The resident business 
agent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers explains that there is no issue 
as regards a change from stan 
work to piece work, but that the pro 
— made is hae ay to increased 
roduction, varying in degree, a 
_ to the character of the work. 

The increased geoduetes programme 
agreed to foreshadows an early resump- 
tion of the clothing manufacturing 
business in Baltimore. 


E. S. Babcox Broadens 
Activities 

Edward S. Babcox has secured m 
interest in the India Rubber Review, 
Akron. The India Rubber Review 
Company is being formed to publish the 
paper, with Mr. Babcox as vice-presi- 
dent. Theodore Eugene Smith, founder 
and former sole owner of the paper, 
will be president of the new company. 


H. K. White with Owosso 
Mfg. Co. 


H. K. White, formerly connected 
with the advertising department 
100%—The Efficiency Magasine, 
cago, is now sales manager for 
Cue ne Company, Owor 
so, Mich. 
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Baltimore Second In 
Shipping Board Tonnage 


@ During the fiscal year ended June 3oth, i920, 
Baltimore ranked second among American ports 
in volume of shipping handled by vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board. Baltimore 
handled 2,065,465 tons, arriving and departing 
in Shipping Board vessels. 


@ 1,608,179 tons were exported from Baltimore 


‘ during the fiscal year in Shipping Board vessels. 


Imports received at Baltimore amounted to. 
457,286 tons. 


@ In export trade Baltimore surpassed even 
San Francisco, the gateway to the Pacific, 
and Philadelphia and Norfolk on the Atlantic 


coast. 


@ Just another example of the steady growth 
of the great Baltimore market. Write our 
Service Department for additional data and 
proof that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD QUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New Yor Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper” 
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“They laid 


aside their hooks 


. without being told ‘ 


Official Government test of fibre containers 
indicates important economies for 
all American shippers 


“T noticed ‘the common tendency of a 
el- 


handlers all along the route—even in 
gium and Germany—to lay aside their hooks 
without being told, which taught me one 
reason, at least, why freight handlers are.so 
insistent on throwing their hooks into-small 
freight, often doing concealed damage. It 
is to save their hands from injury, which 
they had no reason to fear from the fibre 
package.” 


This is the conclusion of the Army -Pack- 
ing Expert who supervised an official Gov- 
ernment test of standard fibre’ and~ corru- 
gated ‘coitdiners in an overseas shipment 
of canned tomatoes to the Army of Occupa- 
tion on the Rhine. 


< 
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Even more important than this explana- 
tion of the damage so often suffered by 
“ wooden cases is the official: report of the 
economies secured by the use of fibre con- 
tainers: . f 


{ —a reduction of 10% in the actual weight 
-| of shipments 


—a reduction of 10 to 15% in the number 
of cases set aside because of damaged 
condition 


—a saving of 17% in shiproom and storage 


Timely savings in shipping methods to 
offset higher freight rates 


It is just such economies which help to solve 
the present problem of higher freight rates. 
Scores of progressive manufacturers are already 
profiting from these savings by modernizing their 
packing and shipping methods in co-operation 
with the Robert Gair Company. 


The recent acquisition of two more mills and 
the purchase of a million dollars’ worth of new 
equipment enable us to guarantee timely produc- 
tion-on the largest orders. We control our own . 
supplies of raw material, make our own inks and 
glues, maintain our own art, engraving, print- 
ing, lithographing departments. Our ch chemistry 
department regulates and improves our processes 
and tests finished products. Our plant is the 
largest of its kirid in the world. 


With its facilities, we-are prepared to offer ex- 
pert assistance and advice on every phase of 
package merchandising—Folding boxes, Labels, 
Shipping cases, Window display advertising—se- 
curing you new economies, and giving unity to 
your product from factory to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR 
COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels 
Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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The Influence of Litera- 
ture on Advertising 





5 bh high character of the mod- 
ern daily newspaper has had 
a good effect on the advertiser. 
There was a time when any man 
who had merchandise for sale, 
and who chose the public prints 
to induce readers to accept his 
offerings, thought it necessary to 
indulge in extravagant and hyper- 
bolical language to attract buyers. 
The example set by Barnum was 
followed merchants and the 
venders. of patent medicines. But 
to-day readers of newspapers are 
usually repelled instead of at- 
tracted by sensational language in 
advertisements, 

Many of the older forms of ad- 
vertising consisted of the formal 
cards of merchants, comparatively 
easy to prepare, written by men 
of meagre education, These cards 
were once regarded as most ef- 
fective advertisements. They grad- 
ually gave way to carefully pre- 
pared news announcements of 
department stores and other enter- 
prises. The nearer the article 
advertised approaches a thing of 
luxury the greater is the effort to 
make the announcement of literary 
excellence. 

Sixty years ago display adver- 
tising was almost unknown. If 
a man sought large space for his 
announcement he made a brief 
statement and repeated it some- 
times as many as a dozen times. 
Old copies of the New York 
Herald show a form of display 
advertising that was peculiar to 
that publication, the large letters 
in display lines being made up of 
many small types of the same 
letter. 

Many advertisers have made 
valuable contributions to literature 
through announcements of the 
merchandise they offer for sale. 
John Wanamaker originated a 
form of statement, frequently over 
his persenal signature, which 
often’ is of marked excellence as 
a literary praduction. 

The language of all commercial 
enterprise must be clear, direct 
and forceful. Short, terse sen- 





tences and simple words and 
phrases characterize the best busi- 
ness expression. Long and in- 
volved construction must be 
avoided as assiduously as _ the 
clumsy and difficult word. A pub- 
lic possessing far more than an 
ordinary education, omnivorous 
readers of books and magazines, 
continually exerts an influence to- 
ward a‘ higher literary standard 
in advertising. ; 

While the literature of the old 
days no longer influences the style 
of to-day’s advertising, it is a 
great treasure house from which 
are obtained many brilliant ideas 
incorporated in the copy of to-day. 
The research departments of mod- 
ern advertising agencies are al- 
ways delving for data for use in 
advertising copy. Hours and 
sometimes days are spent in pub- 
lic and private libraries, seeking 
in ancient history, biography, 
science and many other subjects, 
matter that can be suitably incor- 
porated into advertising. There 
are many parallels in the adver- 
tising of to-day and the literature 
of yesterday—From an address 
made by Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, 
before the Women’s Press Club, 
New York. October 30. 





New Accounts with Sackheim 
& Scherman Agency 


The advertising accounts of the Gas 
tine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., auto 
accessories; e Ingersoll Publishers, 
Inc., New York, books; Warewell Com- 
pany, Pian mgy, F mail order; Kin-, 
sella Company, icago, poultry sup- 
lies; Mentor Association, New York, 

ks; McKinlay, Stone & MacKenzie, 
New York, electric appliance; and the 
Circle A Corporation of Amerjca, New 
York, “Circle A” ginger ale are now 
being handled by Sackheim & Scherman, 
New York. 





Should the Prize Be a Book 
of Synonyms? 
New York, October 26, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Why not offer a handsome prize to 
any advertising man who can talk for 
five minutes without saying any of the 
following: 

“Frankly I—_—”" 

“Allocate” 


“Conference.” 
S. W. Van Ness. 
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EW advertisers ap- 

preciate the volume 
of Theatre Program ad- 
vertising in New York. 
Because all of the adver- 
tisers do not appear in 
any one program. 


But 52 programs with an 
average of 40 pages each 
—show something like 
2,000 pages of advertis- 
ing in each week’s issue 
of New York Theatre 
Programs. 





Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulatioy in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 
108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST: NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bldg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
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founding territory 
iyemake their own choice 
wiChicago evening newspapers 


ought forth to force sales 
makes its own choice; states 


ent 


ed§ discriminating public: — 


ch day the readers of the 
icago Evening American 
end practically as much 
mey for the privilege of buy- 
this newspaper as is paid 
, each day, for the purchase 
all other Chicago evening 
spapers combined. 


Wver 360,000 Daily 
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—do you concede 


that the daily Newspaper is the 
most adaptable and powerful of 
all mediums? 


The Newspaper, available at a 
moment’s notice, subject to 
timely messages, reaches the 
greatest number of people in 
any desired territory and with 
any frequency—and at the low- 


est cost. 


These obvious and exclusive 


advantages indicate that only 
through the assistance of News- 
papet advertising can sales 
reach their peak. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’. Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Every Salesman Is Sales Manager 
of His Own Territory 


And His Dealer Customers Are Salesmen Working for Him ' 


By Ray Giles 


HE trouble with a great 

many salesmen,” Says one 
sales manager, “is that they re- 
gard the dealer as a buyer instead 
of realizing that he is in reality a 
salesman like themselves. Through 
the salesman’s mind is always run- 
ning the query, ‘How can I make 
him buy?’ He ought to be think- 
ing instead, ‘How can I help him 
to sell?? In this mistaken atti- 
tude lies the source of more sales- 
men’s troubles than the great ma- 
jority of them realize. I don’t 
believe there is another mistake 
that piles up more unnecessary 
work and frustration for the man 
who is out on the road.” 

Another man who has since be- 
come a successful executive in. his 
business once said that the turning 
point in his career as a salesman 
came when he began to regard 
the retailer as an assistant sales- 
man. “This one simple change,” 
he said, “won me more sales than 
any other idea that has ever come 
to me. It immediately began to 
save me unnecessary bother and 
to eliminate a great many unpleas- 
ant situations. It broadened my 
outlook so that Ino longer con- 
sidered myself as a floating em- 
ployee, but rather as an executive 
with a large corps of assistants, 
who looked to me to guide them 
in making their own sales.” 

After a year or two on the road 
this man came face to face with 
the fact that his showing was in- 
different. He analyzed his meth- 
ods backward and forward with- 
out getting much light. Of one 
thing he was certain. He was dif- 
fident in his approach. He liked 
men and was naturally friendly, 
yet the dealers seemed to him a 
totally separate species of the 
genus man. 

It wasn’t that he felt any stage 
fright—he simply lacked a sense 
of community of interest befween 
himself and the dealers he called 





on. And there he got right to the 
heart of the trouble—he was 
thinking of dealers and salesmen 
as opposing forces. 

The salesman sold—the dealer 
bought. 

The salesman was a traveling 
employee—the dealer was a sta- 
tionary proprietor. 

The salesman was a successful 
big-town citizen—the retailer was 
(frequently) “a small-town dub.” 

The salesman was young. and 
full of pep—the proprietor was 
frequently middle-aged and rather 
stolid. And so it went. 


JUST SALESMEN, AFTER ALL 


The salesman found, in short, 
that all of his trouble came from 
the fact that he was thinking 
about the differences between them 
rather than the similarities, 

He saw the wisdom of revising 
his attitude, and, as he did, he 
began to get an entirely new con- 
ception of his werk. 

He saw that he was in business 
to sell—so'was the retailer. 

He saw that he was a traveling 
salesman—the dealer was a fixed 
salesman, 

They were both selling the same 
kind of goods. Their incomes in 
both cases depended upon dispos- 
ing of as much of those goods as 
possible. 

And then this salesman began 
to think even further. He saw 
that in reality the dealers in his 
territory were his own assistant 
salesmen. Their clerks were in 
reality his junior assistant sales- 
men. Signs which the advertis- 
ing department of the home office 
sent to him to distribute were 
also assistant salesmen. The same 
could be said of each advertise- 
ment which went out on the 
product. 

In certain small villages were 
potential assistant salesmen on 
whom he had never called. Ob- 
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viously he was overlooking a bet. 
In many towns were dealers 
whom he had not thought it worth 
while to cultivate. What a mis- 
take that was! They were his 
helpers. He couldn’t fire them, 
but he could hire them. He would 
think little indeed of a sales man- 
ager who sent new men out to sell 
with practically no coaching or 
instructions. Yet that is exactly 
what he was doing with his own 
assistant salesmen. 

When a salesman once begins 
to look upon his job in this way 
he no longer complains about its 
opportunities or the possibilities of 
results from his territory. All 
these are reconstructed by his own 
reconstruction of self. 


DEALERS ARE HUNGRY FOR TALK 


At different times I have talked 
with hundreds of dealers in dif- 
ferent lines. My conversations 
were nearly always about some 
one particular product. Almost 
invariably the dealer likes to talk 
definitely about the merits and 
demerits of that piece of merchan- 
dise. But very often he has the 
facts wrong. 

And one time I talked with auto 
accessories dealers about brake 
lining. A great many of these 
dealers knew practically nothing 
about the materials used in brake 
lining, or the method of putting 
them together. Yet nearly all 
would take a chance on guessing 
and try to use these guesses in 
lieu of real facts. 

Hundreds of grocers the coun- 
try over sell a certain wheat 
breakfast food under the mistaken 
impression that it is really made 
of corn. If you go in and ask 
them for corn cereal they will 
mention the name of the wheat 
product along with cereals which 
are actually made of corn. 

What does this show? 

The dealer is primarily a sales- 
man. It pays the traveling sales- 
man to give him credit for want- 
ing to know the facts about the 
goods he sells. If the dealer 
hasn’t the facts he cannot sell to 
such good advantage. Usually he 
is well aware of this fact. The 
salesman who recognizes in the 
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dealer a brother salesman begins 
to give him merchandise informa- 
tion which the dealer himself uses 
and passes on to his clerks, to the 
decided benefit of all of them. 

“In calling on his trade,” says 
the Pittsburgh branch manager 
for one big corporation, “the sales- 
man after a time tends to drop 
his good selling points. They are 
old stuff to him, and he thinks 
they are old stuff to the retail 
dealer. He has known these points 
a long time and he -is probably a 
little bit tired of the way in which 
the home office persistently holds 
them in front of him. He forgets 
that the dealer’s case is different. 
The dealer is being approached 
daily by dozens of salesmen— 
most of whose goods he does not 
buy. Now here is a common ex- 
perience which [I have several 
times found true. 

“Suppose the dealer buys from 
a salesman for manufacturer 
‘A’ A salesman from manu- 
facturer ‘B’ repeatedly tells this 
dealer the selling points for his 
product ‘B.’ The salesman from 
manufacturer ‘A’ keeps his con- 
tact alive through, social grace 
—why should he pass out infor- 
mation, since he always has gotten 
and continues to hold the busi- 
ness?” 

The occasional result is that the 
dealer forgets his selling points 
on “A” and begins to apply to it 
the points given him on “B,.” This 
was surprisingly true in the case 
of one industry. The circum- 
stances must be disguised, but the 
following adaptation of the situa- 
tion will make plain the condition. 
very manufacturer in that field 
was making his product of steel, 
with the single exception of one 
who used instead a bronze alloy. 
The bronze alloy man lost no op- 
portunity to talk bronze alloy. 
The salesmen of the steel product 
are still taking it for granted that 
the trade is completely sold on 
steel, and for a long time the 
trade has not had a basic selling 
talk on steel. 

In a trade investigation, men 
sent out continually reported that 
even the dealers who were selling 
the steel product frequently spoke 
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of it ae being made of bronze al- 
loy. An _ interesting possibility 
faces steel manufacturers in that 
line. A large proportion of the 
dealers, through lack of informa- 
tion, are spreading bronze alloy 
propaganda. In time the stee} men 
will have to reckon with this— 
and may even find themselves on 
the defensive. 

But our important point to be 
considered here is that the prob- 
lem would not be building itself 
up to-day if the steel men were 
remembering that the dealer is a 
salesman—not a buyer—and that 
the dealer must as a salesman be 
kept alive to the selling points of 
his product. Further, that if the 
salesman does not provide him 
with these points he is apt to use 
points given him by a competing 
manufacturer, and will even in 
some cases make up a selling talk 
out of whole cloth! 

When the .salesman begins to 
look upon himself as a district 
sales manager his conception of 
his work also broadens in many 
other ways which yield practical 
results. Since dealers are his 
assistant salesmen he realizes for 
one thing the need to be better 
posted on retail selling conditions. 
He begins to study displays, win- 
dow trims, disposition of the stock 
on the floor. He has a growing 
respect for their value. He ob- 
serves and remembers the meth- 
ods employed by .the most suc- 
cessful dealers on whom he calls. 
He looks upon the stores in his 
territory with a feeling of greater 
responsibility—and he is constant- 
ly wondering how he can improve 
them. The clerks behind the 
counter are no longer “somebody 
else’s help.” 

The proprietor of a large and 
progressive store in one of the 
important cities in upper New 
York State welcomed with a great 
deal of satisfaction last spring 
the graduation of his son from 
college. “For the first time since 
I have been in business I am going 
to get-a real survey of retail sell- 
ing conditions in my line,” he 
said to a friend. The thoughts 
that were. in back of this are in- 
teresting. The son immediately 
went behind the counter in his 
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father’s store and remained there 
up until last September. He 
learned the elements of the busi- 
ness as practiced by his father, 
Now he is packing his sample 
case and going out as a traveling 
salesman for a house with which 
his father has long done business, 
The son intends to spend about 
two years as a traveling salesman, 
Then he is going to return as his 
father’s partner. The two years 
will be spent not only in selling 
for the manufacturer whom he 
represents, but in becoming fa- 
miliar with the best practices in 
that field of retailing. He is 
going to get the chance to see 
stores and methods. He is going 
to observe why some retailers fail 
while others prosper. He expects 
to have a genuine grasp on that 
business by the time he is through, 

“One of the causes of surprise 
to me,” said the father, “has been 
the lack on the part of the manu- 
facturer’s salesman to appreciate 
his opportunity of raising the 
standards of retailing in the line 
to which he sells. I suppose that 
the average salesman who talks 
with me calls also on about 250 
other dealers. If he is observant 
he has every oppdértunity in the 
world to bring me good pointers 
from the more progressive stores, 
and to tell some of the less pro- 
gressive dealers about some of my 
methods. Yet salesmen rarely 
seem to do this.” 

Again the reason seems to be 
that the salesman does not recog- 
nize in the dealer the presence of 
another salesman who is as eager 
as himself for information which 
will help him to make more sales. 


THE SALESMAN THE CHIEF LOSER 


Says the general manager of a 
house manufacturing a product to 
sell at around $100: “Every. failure 
of the store handling our product 
hurts us, but it hurts our salesman 
in that territory even more. Other 
local dealers have long memories 
of such events, and it is often 
years before we can get another 
one to take on our line. Surely, 
then, it behooves the salesman— 
particularly in the face of present 
market conditions—to realize that 

(Continued on page 61) 
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— Emerson shoe line is being fur- 
popularized in Minneapolis and 
throughout the Northwest 
ae Ts Py La The a ~ 
Tribune 


Friday. 
eosign was a. by the Spafford 
Company. 


A frequent, well-sustained schedule 
of display advertising until 
Christmas has been placed with The 
Minneapolis Tribune for the Inter- 
woven Stocking Company by the 
Erickson Company, ee P. 
There is a Lay opp 
individuality in al te 
should create a oa demand 
the women of the Northwest. 


a ey lis Tribune is intro- 
the people of Minneapolis 
er r) ‘Northwest th . ey? auto- 
mobile, manufactured , a e Gardner 
— Car Co., Inc, for this 
gn runs for eight Senthe and 
+ placed by the Fisher-Brown _y 
Size sufficient to dominate the e, 
= good illustrations and a s “eo 
By give this yoy ye 
that should do much to help 
this new car in the > 
market, culaly in view of 
fact that hind the advertising 
the gee e of The Minne- 
apolis Tribune with its circulation of 
1,000 daily and 130,000 Sunday. 


“When oe xx" is on the pump- 
the time a man’s 


thoughts pan i soneeee 
in the morning. mut & W rd 


—_—_— 
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Advertising Co.‘has taken advan 
of this thought and is —— 
The Minneapolis Tribune a snappy 
campaign vo F lay advertising for 


ancake flour for its 


Virginia Sw 
client, the Fishback Company. 


Marinello toilet preparations are be- 
ing advertised to the women of the 
trade field of The Minneapolis Tribune 

‘means of a Sunday schedule run- 
nig the rest of the year. Copy comes 
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of Chi 

ed by an attrac ve 
border design set well inside enough 
white space to make the copy ‘“‘come 


from the Sehl Agency, 
and is characteriz 


out,” 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., has placed with 
The —_— Tribune a schedule 
gg J ten times a month to March, 
1921, for the Hoffman Specialty Com- 
pany. 


Youis Bruch, of the Ameri rican Radi- 








ator Company, is telling the le of 
the Northwest again about the merits 
of his ucts h the columns 
of The eapolis Tribune. So stead- 


eal year in and year out, have the 
ie of this section been kept in 
foueh with the American lator 
vetene lo ‘The rs its advertising cam. 
The Tribune that they are 
—  pnewe and used the length and 
breadth of the Northwest. Louis 
Brusch believes in advertising and he 
believes in sti to the mediums 
that have been tried and have deliv- 
— the for - him, 
copy characterizes the 
prevent compeign. which was placed 
y the Critchfield Company. 





The ~~ ye ~B Tribune has been 
recognized for as the strong 
selling medium : the Northwest for 
furniture accounts, and it has just 
added to its liet that of the Luger 
Furniture Company, a Minneapolis 
firm, which is running distinctive Bun- 
day co ny the holiday sea- 
son, e is being placed 
by the Mitchel Advertising Agency, 

Minneapolis, 





striking new comneien for a 

of < Motors Truck 
being carried in The Seaee us 
Tribune during the fall months. py 
comes from the Green, Fulton a Cun- 

ham Agency and is a 

— for the general 

c. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 


News- 
olis. 7 


Has the only 7~ Associated. 
rr SR Pie 7 + 
Accepts no questionable advertising, 


I6 cautious ad to its credits. - + 
Has the largest total circulation. 


largest Aome carrier 


FIRST 
See Is the oldest and Pers 
“— paper published in Minneap 
ing ll Press 
State 
Makes no trade contracts. ¢ 
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Have You Insured Your 
Business? 


A few days ago, a prominent rubber manufacturer 
from New England told us that he had made up his 
mind to set aside one million dollars of his output, 
amounting to about $7,000,000 a year, for export 
trade. 





He wanted to get world-wide trade. He wanted to 
insure his business against temporary depressions in 
any one country. He realized, like many other fore 
sighted manufacturers, that conditions are never the 
same in all parts of the world at the same time. Even 
when a reaction is virtually world-wide, its effects 
cannot be felt in all markets at the same time. 





Transporting Goods in Egypt 


Another thing,—even aside from business depressions 
and sudden changes, there is the question of seasons. 
In many lines the seasonal feature is a very important 
one. The fact that it is summer in South America, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand when it is 
winter in the domestic market, makes foreign dis 
tribution very attractive and profitable. It enables 
the manufacturer to keep his factory running at full 
speed all the year around. 
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You wouldn’t think of manufacturing an article for 
use in just one city. Why, then, limit the sale of your 
product to this country alone? 


By advertising in the Spanish and Portuguese editions 
of the AMERICAN EXPORTER, you reach the 
buyers of American goods in Mexico, Cuba, Central 
and South America, Spain, Portugal, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. Our French and English editions, pub- 
lished separately every month, cover the rest of the 
world. With these four editions, you secure world- 
wide circulation which will bring you inquiries and 
opportunities to establish trade in every part of the 
globe. 





In addition to reaching 200,000 foreign buyers dur- 
ing the year, advertisers in the AMERICAN 

EXPORTER receive a confidential Weekly Bulletin 

giving direct inquiries from abroad for their product, 

together with the requirements of merchants visiting 

the United States, lists and credit information on con- 

cerns overseas, facts and figures regarding the ex- 
port trade possibilities in foreign markets, assistance 

in formulating export policies, etc. 

We should like to send you-“An Example of Export 

Vision” which shows how one manufacturer, under . 
somewhat unfavorable conditions at the start, devel- 


oped export trade through advertising. It points the 
way to opportunities awaiting you through the same 


channels. 
AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 





17 Battery Place . New York 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 





Announcing 


A NEW “ROTO” IN A 
WONDERFUL MARKET 


N December 5 the Hartford Sunday 
Courant adds to its many features 
an 8-page Rotogravure Section. 


Remember this: It is the only Roto be- 
tween New York and Boston, and is in the 
only Sunday newspaper in a 32-mile radius. 
Superbly printed—with special features of 


personal appeal to Hartford and Connecti- 
cut folks, including seasonal style sec- 
tions—this new Roto offers unprecedented 
sales opportunities to wideawake adver- 
 tisers. 


Since advertising space in this new way 
to reach the best Connecticut market is 
necessarily limited, may we not suggest 
that you inquire about details to-day? 


THE HARTFORD 


COURANT 


-Continuously since 1764 


GitmMan, Nicotit & RUTHEMAN 
Representatives 


World Blidg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








. 4 
Why The COURANT Roto “Gives Your Advts. a Chance”—See Next Week's Advt. 
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his work is broader than merely 
unloading the product on a buyer.” 

This same general manager in- 
structs his salesmen to give 
particular attention and care to 
dealers who are starting business. 
In that line failures are far more 
common during the first year than 
in any period that follows. The 
salesman must approach the dealer 
with the full realization that it 
will be particularly hazardous for 
him to take on greater stocks than 
he can handle during the early 
period of his business. 


CALLING ON NEW TRADE 


A Middle Western salesman, 
some months ago, broke his leg 
and had to ‘stay away from. his 
work for two months. - His house 
had always conducted monthly 
salesmen’s contests. In these con- 
tests the salesman had always 
stood high, and it was a matter 
of great pride to him. The pe- 
riod of inactivity caused him quite 
a little worry on this ground alone. 
When he returned to work he was 
surprised to find that during the 
first month he had been away he 


retained his regular position of 
third on the sales force, and dur- 
ing the second month he had won 


the contest. The fact that orders 
had come in so freely from his 
old customers showed plainly that 
he could afford to give more time 
and attention to outlying dealers 
and small villages in an effort to 
add on new accounts. This he 
did with surprisingly good results 
and no loss of old business. 

It seems the tendency among 
many salesmen to continue ¢ulti- 
vation of old customers to the 
neglect of possible new ones. It 
is so much more pleasant to have 
a friendly chat with an old cus- 
tomer than to go through the 
harder work of getting a new one. 
But the salesman who regards his 
work as managerial, holds under 
him the biggest corps of assistant 
salesmen he can secure. Hence 
he is apt to call on a much larger 
number of dealers. At least, it 
usually works out that way. 

He also watches new incorpora- 
tions. He reads the local news- 
papers of each city, instead of get- 
ting the big-town paper at the 
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hotel. He also follows the col- 
umns of the trade papers, as many 
of these report the coming open- 
ing dates of the new stores, which 
might otherwise be unknown to 
him for months. 

The helps furnished by the 
manufacturer’s advertising depart- 
ment become more widely dis- 
tributed as the salesman recog; 
nizes them as his assistant sales- 
men. 

Two houses in a certain field 
run fairly close in their volume 
of sales. Dealers frequently han- 
dle both lines. The advertising 
managers for both companies were 
recently introduced. And, after 
a little verbal sparring, they be- 
gan in a friendly way to compare 
notes. “One thing I am sure of,” 
said one. “If we can only get 
our signs in the dealers’ windows 
and keep yours out, we will out- 
sell you in that store.” “That's 
exactly the case with wus,” con- 
fided the second. Since then com- 
petition has grown up consider- 
ably between these manufacturers. 
One of them is playing up these 
signs to the sales force entirely 
on the ground that it is the sales- 
man’s own personal assistant in 
pushing sales. 

A similar experience by another 
salesman covers the use of book- 
lets and display-cases. “A dealer 
in a town of 400 population,” he 
said, “owed us a bill for $130 
since August, 1918. This man has 
a small store and a fair stock of 
our product on display. When I 
called last fall I found that, with 
the exception of five or six pack- 
ages, the entire bill of $130 was 
still in stock, and the proprietor 
in a very lukewarm frame of 
mind. 

“I always carry a supply of 
booklets with me, so I brought 
in twenty-five and proceeded tc 
talk to him about the booklet. 
While talking a customer came in, 
and I took the opportunity of in- 
teresting him in our product, with 
the resulting sale of two packages. 
I took the dealer’s order for a 
display-sign to be sent, and as I 
left he promised me to display 
the goods more prominently and 
use the booklets. 

“On ‘my next trip, -about thirty 
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days later, I found a very different 
situation. The booklets were all 
gone, the stock of our product 
was reduced by almost one-half, 
and he had added a brand-new 
barrel of our goods, purchased 
from a nearby jobber, and was 
in an enthusiastic state of mind. 

“I then showed him the assist- 
ance which one of our display- 
éases would give him, and re- 
ceived an order to replenish his 
stock. I left some more booklets 
with him, and while I was there 
he handed one out to a customer, 
and his talk would have done 
credit to someone who had sold 
our goods for years. When I 
left, his parting remark was: 
‘You were right about the books; 
now we will see if you were right 
about the display-case.’” 

When the salesman stops to 
think about himself as a lone 
traveling man, and begins to see 
that he is really a sales manager, 
his sales are bound to increase. 
When you come right down to 
it, his sales force is really bigger 
than the sales force of the so- 
called sales manager above him. 
It includes more men and many 
more interesting elements. And 
experience seems to show that as 
he puts this into practice it is not 
long before he finds himself rec- 
ognized by his employers as a 
man marked for rapid promotion. 


James M. Pitrce Dead 


James M. Pierce, publisher and own- 
er of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, died at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on November 1, in 
his seventy-second year. 

After fifteen years of county-seat 
newspaper work, Mr. Pierce entered the 
field of agricultural journalism by pur- 
chasing The Iowa Homestead in 1885. 
In 1893 he purchased The Wisconsin 
Farmer, of adison, Wis., and The 
Farmer and Stockman, of Kansas City, 
Mo., which publications, together with 
The Iowa Homestead, became known 
as Pierce’s Farm Weeklies. 

Mr. Pierce took leading parts in 
many campaigns for better government 
in the grain-belt states. 


New. Officers of Advertising 
Artists, Inc. 


Paul A. Hesse has been made vice- 
resident of Advertising Artists, Inc., 
ew York; Herbert J. Davis, secretary, 
and W. G. Sesser, treasurer. 
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Higher Paper Prices Coming 


If you can figure your needs, buy 
your paper now, for in a few months 
you will pay more—if you can get the 
paper when you want it. That was the 
chief int in the address of H. 
Reynolds, sales manager of the B. D, 
Rising Paper Company, of Housatonic, 
Mass., before the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, at its luncheon, Novem. 


er 4. 

Mr. Reynolds covered virtually every 
hase of the paper situation, particular- 
fy as related to the higher grades of 
bonds, ledgers and writings. “Freight 
rates,” Mr. Reynolds said, “were the 
principal factor in the present — cost 
of paper. Not the recent freight rate 
increase, as related to the finished prod- 
uct, but the aggregate of all the freight 
rates involved in the delivery of the 
raw materials to the mill, the shipping 
of the paper to the jobber or the 
printer. In all there are on the aver 
age ten freight rates itivolved in the 
manufacture of paper. 

“To make one ton of paper requires 
six tons of coal—and we are now pay- 
ing from $15 to $22 a ton for coal 
which we could buy in 1914 for $3.75 
a ton. Even at that price we cannot 
get it. We should have 4,000 tons 
stored to carry us over the period of 
bad transportation, but we have only 
400 __ tons. Twenty-seven hundred 
pounds of rags go into a ton of paper. 

“There is a lull in the paper market 
now; users are not purchasing because 
they are inclined to believe that prices 
will soften. They’d better buy now for 
they will be disappointed if they wait. 
Every indication points to higher prices 
with the upward trend not at all un- 
likely within the next* six months.” 

Mr. Reynolds stated that demand has 
increased over fifty per cent since 
fore the war. 


Grand Rapids Market Adver- 
tising 
The Grand Rapids Market 


Associa- 
tion, composed of furniture manufac 
turers and wholesalers, has started its 
campaign in behalf of the January 
furniture exposition to be held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Through trade papers 
and direct advertising the association 
will endeavor to interest buyers in the 
coming market. 


A. W. Campbell at Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Allen W. Campbell, formerly circula- 
tion manager of Power Farming Press, 
St. Joseph, Mich., is now advertisin 
and assistant sales manager of the Nel- 
= ne Truck Company, Saginaw, 

ich. 


S. Portofee, recently with Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc.. and formerly with Frank 
Presbrey, Inc., is now in charge of 
sales promotion for Dr. P. Kahler & 
Sons, manufacturers and retailers of 
“Comfort” shoes, New York. 
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When You Are Reaching Out 


to millions with a powerful mass 
appeal or when you desire to im- 
press important points forcibly and 
clearly on a small number of in- 
dividuals, Industrial - Educational 
Films have undoubted advantages 
and potentialities, 











We could write reams about the 
astonishing results Truth Produc- 
tions have brought to their nation- 
ally known users, but it would all 
get back to the same thing in the 
end. 


Make us prove to you that Truth 
Productions will be a valuable 
force in your business—make us 
prove that they will not only pro- 
duce results themselves, but that 
they increase the results from the 
other mediums used with them. 


Among others, we handle the Indus- 
trial- Educational Film work for 
Haynes Automobiles, New York Milk 
Conference Board and Woodrow 
Manufacturing Company. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


Producers and Distributors of 
Industrial Goucational Films 
Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 

NEW YORK CITY 


, 





The Farmer’s Mental Kinks Recog- 
nized in Seaboard’s Colonization 
Campaign 


Size and Kind of Copy Varies to Suit Receptivity of Reader 


HE Seaboard Air Line Rail- 

road is starting 2 colonization 
campaign in the agricultural press 
that possesses several unusual ad- 
vertising features. 

This road figures that each 
farmer it can locate in its terri- 
tory is worth a thousand dollars 
a year to it in increased revenue. 
Since once a farmer takes up his 
abode in a locality, he is likely to 
stay for life, the revenue-produc- 
ing potentialities of a. settler are 
not to be despised. Advertising 
to a farmer with the object of 
interesting him in the locality is, 
therefore, a promising form of in- 
vestment for a railroad to make. 

It is on this basis that the Sea- 
board Line is working. The com- 
pany realizes, however, that it is 
not an easy matter to get a farmer 
to tear up his old home and move 
to some other section of the coun- 
try. The farmer is a victim of 
the habits of a lifetime. He has 
been farming in a certain climate 
in a certain way and under certain 
conditions for years, and naturally 
he does not feel easy in abandon- 
ing his methods or the locality 
of his experience. In failing to 
recognize this, many agricultural 
colonization projects have made a 
false appeal. The man who has 
been engaged in general farming 
al] his life, and has achieved more 
or less success, is leery about 
going in for fruit farming ex- 
clusively. Likewise the raising of 
cotton and tobacco does not ap- 
peal to the confirmed cattle man. 
Similarly the man who has been 
accustomed to farming 320 acres 
does not see how he could make a 
living off of ten acres. 

Being familiar with this situa- 
tion, the Seaboard Line is not 
going to try to interest a farmer 
in a type of farming that he knows 
nothing about, On the contrary, 


it is going to talk to him about his 
own kind of farming. This is 
being accomplished by preparing 
special copy for each different 
kind of agricultural paper on the 
list. In the dairy papers the mes- 
sage will be almost entirely about 
the dairying possibilities of the 
South, The cepy in the fruit jour- 
nals will be confined to a descrip- 
tion of the chances for the or- 
chardist along the Seaboard. In 
the journals reaching the general 
farmer, the advertising tells the 
reader the opportunity that exists 
for diversified farming in the 
South. In the same manner the 
poultry man, the bee fancier and 
all the other specialized fields of 
agriculture, horticulture and ani- 
mal husbandry will be covered, 
Of course the railroad company is 
fortunate in having a territory 
where most all kinds of farming 
can be carried on, thus permitting 
this kind of copy. 


WHY SIZE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
VARIES 


Not only is the character of the 
copy adapted to suit the occupa- 
tion of the reader, but also the 
size of the space taken is deter- 
mined on a similar basis. It is 
felt that only a few of the sub- 
scribers to certain publications 
would be interested in moving to 
the South. Hence the advertise- 
ments in these papers occupy only 
small space. The significant point 
is that some space is taken, even 
though the chances for getting 
many colonizers from among the 
subscribers is remote. The reason 
is that no opportunity must be 
missed of losing a single thousand- 
dollar-a-year revenue producer. In 
those publications, many of whose 
readers are: likely to be interested 
in the Proposition of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, large space is 
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Che Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 











ASivE from the larger 
manufacturing plants 
in Hartford which em- 
ploy thousands of skilled 
workmen, there are many 
machine shops engaged 
in the making of special 

————-— machines, automotive 
New Home of The Hartford Times parts, tools and equip- 

ment of various kinds. 

Although having benefited in considerable meas- 
use by virtue of war conditions, these shops are in 
no wise prosperous through temporary inflation of 
orders. ‘Their output strikes a healthy average. 
Employment is steady; and because these shops re- 
quire the services of skilled men, wages are above 
the average. 

We mention the above facts to show that Hartford 
is not a “boom town,” and although not immune from 
business depression, its industries are stable and least 
likely to be affected by adverse conditions that might, 
in less favored communities, seriously affect the 
buying power. 

This, we believe, is the kind of territory Nationa] 
Advertisers are interested in and particularly so at 
the present time. 

The Newspaper that gets big results in this fertile 
advertising field is 


THE HARTFORD TIMES 
National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
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“JEW 


N a “buyers’ market” 

the merchandiser’s 

easiest row to hoe is the 
market of sure results. 


Experience of many national 
advertisers has demonstrated 
that the Jewish market may 
truthfully be called a “sure” 
market. 


It is significant that few if any 
advertisers that have once used 
the four Jewish newspapers 
blanketing the Jewish market 
ever failed to secure results 
and seldom have ceased adver- 
tising. 
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MARKET 


[HE merchandising services 

rendered by the Jewish 
press of New York City have 
entrenched scores of articles in 
the Jewish field. Today an 
advertiser does not have to 
guess or gamble in this enor- 
mously fertile field. The facts 
and figures are available, and 
expert directionis attheservice 
of any advertiser. 





The four great Jewish daily papers pub- 
lished in New York will furnish you 
with exhaustive data on every phase of 
the Jewish Market, and co-operate with 
you at every step, from merchandising 
to preparation of the right kind of copy. 


Jewish Daily Forward 
The Day Warheit Jewish Morning Journal 
Jewish Daily News 
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taken. The space throughout the 
list is graduated according to 
the possible interest of the sub- 
scribers. 

Another thing about the cam- 
paign is worthy of mention. In 
the past, in too many cases, the 
inquiries produced from coloniza- 
tion advertising have been turned 
over to any and every real estate 
agent in the towns served by the 
railroads. Some of these men 
have victimized the persons who 
were seeking a new home. The 
repute of these questionable 
transactions has spread abroad in 
the land, with the effect that many 
farmers who might be interested 
in a colonization proposition, re- 
membering the experience of their 
old neighbors, are now content to 
remain where they are. To avoid 
the possibility of any of its pros- 
pective settlers falling irito the 
hands of unscrupulous land agents, 
the railroad has made a very 
careful selection of the real estate 
men along its route. It has desig- 
nated a first and second choice in 
evéry contiguous town. These 
men have agreed to follow up the 
advertising inquiries properly. 

Jesse M. Jones, who is directing 
the development department, was 
formerly in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Extension work at the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. His field men are all 
trained in both the theory and 
practice of farming, which enables 
them to help the newcomer to find 
a suitable location. Their work 
does not stop here, for they keep 
in touch with the farmers whom 
they have persuaded to come 
South, and give them valuable as- 
sistance, 

“The South’s Newest Great 
Railway” is the slogan to be fea- 
tured in the advertising. There 
is a fine piece of strategy wound 
up in those five innocent words. 
Experience has proved that in all 
colonization advertising it is nec- 
essary to play up newness. The 
territory must be new in the sense 
that it still offers pioneering op- 
portunities. For this reason, it is 
difficult to colonize an old section. 
The pioneering possibilities may 
still be there, but it is hard to get 
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people to believe it, In the cam- 


paign under discussion, the s— 
of course, could not be depi 


as new, although it is undeniable 
that there is still plenty of ‘room 
for development there, as there 
is in every other part of Uncle 
Sam’s great domain. But how 
could the “newness” idea be truth- 
fully brought out? The fact that 
the Seaboard is comparatively a 
new railroad and, in a sensé, ag- 
riculturally at least, still offers’ 
pioneering chances, made the use 
of the “newest railroad” slogan 
seem advisable. 


New Accounts with Minne 


apolis Agency 
_ The Woodall & Amesbur 
ing Agency, Minneapolis, 
now handling the accounts 
American “E” Products -Company, 
Levin Furniture Company, Interna: 
tional Stock Food Company, M. W. 
Savage Factories, Moyer Menufacten 
ing Company, MacPhail School, Min- 
neapolis Auto and Tractor Company, 
Standard Products Supply Company, 
Barnes Brothers, Inc., American Ball 
Company, Farmer’s Economy House, 
and the Commercial Manufacturing 
Company, 

This agency was formed a short time 
ag° by Allen E. Woodall and William 
H. Amesbury. Mr. Woodall was for- 
merly with the Mitchell Advertising 
Agency, mnorete the Greve Adver- 
tising Agency of St. Paul, and the In- 
ternational Stock’ Food Company, as 
advertising manager. 

Mr. Amesbury had been with the 
Mitchell Agency and with the Minne 
apolis Tribune. 


“Natural Gas” a New Cin- 


cinnati Publication 

The Natural Gas Association of 
America is publishing a monthly maga- 
zine, “Natural Gas.” This publication, 
the association says, “is not in conflict 
with any trade journal, either in cir- 
culation or in advertising.” The pub- 
lication office is at Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Edward Kramer Lectures on 
Photo Engraving 


Edward Kramer, director of sales for 
the Associated Engravers, New York, 
with the assistance of five men of the 
sales staff, gave an illustrated talk on 
photo-engraving to the class in advertis- 
ing at Columbia University last week. 


Harry Marx with Tower 


Artists 
Harry Marx, formerly with Deco- 
rative Designers, New York, has joined 
the Tower Artists, of the same city. 
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A Nose 
for Money 











ALL Street is experiencing 
the biggest bond market 
known in a generation. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN 
is playing a big role in this great 
investment movement—advising its 
million readers through its free 
Investors Service Bureau on the 
choice of the right securities. 


Within the last fifty days over fifty 
new financial advertisers—all high 
class houses, fifteen of them mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—have broken into the ad- 
vertising columns of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN. 


This development is of extreme 
significance, for the big financial 
institutions have an almost unerring 
instinct for the exact location of 
money. 


Other Advertisers—Please Note! 
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Guaranteed on and after January 1£I6 , 


On January ist the Southern Ruralist rate card calling for $28 
goes into effect. This rate is based on 350,000 net paid circ 
and after January Ist. 

It is pure circulation—98% agricultural. 

It is quality circulation—going to the wealthiest class of farm 
in the country. 

It is massed circulation—practically all of it concentrated in five 
ern States, in the following way: 


Mississippi 


South Carolina 
The balance of the Ruralist’s subscribers (a remarkably small 
scattered in the South. 
The circulation figures of the Southern Ruralist will stand 1 
examination—the latest A. B. C. report will be sent on request, 
Gauged by every standard of the experienced space buyer, 
Ruralist space at $2.00 a line is a remarkably fine “buy.” 


Southern Ruralist 


Audited by the A. B. C. 
ATLANTA 


New York—A. H. Billingslea, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
St. Louis—A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bidg. 
Chicage—J. C. Biliingslea, Advertising B 
Minneapolis—R. R. Ring, Palace Bidg. 
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Clear from 
Japan 


A man walked into our 
office the other day with 
some advertising literature 
to be printed for a manu- 
facturing concern in Tokio. 


He said that even in far- 
away Japan the reputation 
of our organization had 
come to his knowledge. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Longacre 2320 























Advertising in a Flood-Tide Market 


When Competition Is Keen in One Line, with Many Contestants, the 
Problem Is a Serious One 


By W. Livingston Larned 


E asked a veteran advertis- 

ing man what, in his esti- 
mation, is Rule 1. His answer 
came without a moment’s hesita- 
tion : 

“Pick out a virtue in your prod- 
uct that no competitor has, and 
make that the crux of the cam- 
ai 
5 gle his further contention 
that all advertising of a certain 
branch is helpful to each and 
every individual advertiser. 

If twenty-five electric -washing 
machines are being exploited at 
one time, all twenty- five cam- 
paigns are a help rather than a 
hindrance to the newcomer. The 


advertising sells the idea of the 
electric washer and the more pres- 
sure brought to bear the better. 

But your task is to sell your 


machine. Individuality can be se- 
cured through various channels, 
but the constant pounding away 
at an exclusive feature, not pos- 
sessed by the other twenty-five, is 
obviously the thing to do. This 
opinion is not shared by everyone. 
For we find advertisers selecting 


such non-committal themes as the, 


joy of possession, the.release from 
drudgery, the beauty of the fin- 
ished result, modernity, and kin- 
dred topics. In this case the field 
is wide open. All twenty-five’ma- 
chines have a perfect right to 
use these advertising ingredients. 
They are helpless in the face of 
an argument peculiarly and ex- 
clusively your own. 

As it happens, we want to dis- 
cuss this very class of merchan- 
dise—electric. washing machines. 
They represent a comparatively 
New invention. Competition is 
extraordinarily keen. The num- 
ber of machines now on the mar- 
ket well nigh passes belief. And 
the end is not in sight. Others 
are coming. 

To the European, our manufac- 
turing practices are incomprehen- 
sible. In many countries, when 


several different brands of one 
article have been launched, no one 
has the courage to add another to 
the list, “There can’t possibly be 
room for so many types of a like 
thing,” is the contention. “It sim- 
ply makes it very difficult for all 
of the manufacturers, and sales 
are split into too small units.” 


COMPETITION DOES NOT ABASH 
AMERICANS 


America thinks differently. 

The courage of our manufac- 
turers has no bounds. There may 
be one hundred and fifty brands 
of automobile tires on the market 
and if another group of men want 
to go into the tire business, they 
build their factory and start ad- 
vertising. Of course, the hope 
that springs eternal has much to 
do with it. Each manufacturer, 
each inventor, believes he has a 
superior article. And, eventually, 
the public gets around to buying 
the best 

Students there 
nomics, however, who maintain 
that America overdoes things. 
There is no real occasion, perhaps, 
for fifty different tooth pastes. 
Fifty. different advertising cam- 
paigns confuse the buying public. 
There is more work for every- 
body to keep the trails from cross- 
ing. It vastly complicates the work 
of the retail merchant. 

For example, your grocer of to- 
day is in a quandary. If he kept 
in stock a little of every brand 
of goods sold in his type of store, 
he would require a warehouse. 
Yet he is afraid not to have a 
sample of every one of them, be- 
cause some customer might come 
in and ask for. the missing line. 
If he did not have it, the cus- 
tomer might go to another store— 
which is dangerous. He has been 
known not to come back. 

At this time, the trade and the 
public is watching the develop- 
ment of the washing machine mar- 
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ket. In a few short years, doz- 
ens of makes have been put out. 
They are advertised liberally. So 
great has been this volume of ad- 
vertising that housekeepers have 
been sold on the idea in short 
order. As a matter of fact, it 
has required much less time to 
put over the electric washer than 
was required in the case of other 
electrical goods. The servant 
problem has been a friend at 
court. Women have discovered 
that a good washing machine will 
literally pay for itself in a year. 
Nor is the operating cost prohibi- 
tive. 

We can think of no recent line 
that has been so consistently, spec- 
tacularly advertised as the electric 
washer. It has become a swift 
and at all times spectacular battle 
for supremacy and the effort to 
provide character, individuality, a 
new and different note, for each 
campaign, has once more shown 
the versatility of the advertising 
profession. 

A woman who has come in di- 
rect contact with prospects in va- 
rious parts of the country, says 
that people ask approximately the 
same set of questions concerning 
electric washers: 

“Will the clothes be washed ab- 
solutely clean? Are the clothes 
injured in any way? Does the 
machine get :t dirt that is ground 
in? Will it wash heavy pieces and 
delicate fabrics alike? How much 
does it cost for electricity? Can 
I learn to operate it quickly? 
How can I tell which is the best— 
there are so many?” 

This same woman says that the 
greatest enemy the electric washer 
has is the stubborn, unimaginative 
washwoman. She refuses to have 
anything to do with a washer. She 
scoffs at the idea of it washing 
clothes thoroughly. She is frankly 
combative because a heavy week’s 
wash can be cleaned up in a day 
on a machine; by the old process 
she has been making it a two-day 
operation, with ironing the second 
day, and charging for two days. 
The electric washer cuts her in- 
come in two. 

For one year the majority of 
the campaigns were educational. 
They sought only to convince 
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women that a washer was the 
modern idea. Now, with com- 
petition keener, the advertising has 
been compelled to settle down to 
plain, old-fashioned salesmanship, 

Many valuable lessons are to be 
learned from a rehearsal of the 


advertising precepts, . principles, 
themes and pictorial embellish- 
ments, that go to make up this 


impressive field. Perhaps you, too, 
have a campaign that will enter 
the arena of many competitive 
contestants. If so, what course 
should be followed? How are you 
to make your advertising hold its 
own? What form should your 
illustrations take? 


SOME OF THE ANGLES FOLLOWED 


A newcomer in the washer field 
is the Geyser Electric. And with 
calm deliberation, the advertiser 
has selected two strategetically 
different points to emphasize. 
Geyser copy takes it for granted 
that all women will want a washer. 
It'ig merely a case of finding the 
best 


Playing upon the trade-mark 
name, Geyser, the advertising car- 
ries a pictorial represeutation of a 
giant plume of white suds spouted 
high into the air. “When you turn 
on the switch, a powerful propel- 
ler beneath the clothes cylinder 
creates a ‘geyser’ of hot, sudsy 
water,” 

Point number two is the claim 
that the Geyser is “almost as small 
as a kitchen chair.” The average 
washer is a large piece of laundry 
furniture. Apartment houses are 
in demand, and this advertiser 
shrewdly reckons that the size of 
the machine is no small item. 

The Cataract Washer started 
out in a more or-less humorous 
style, animating the Figure Eight, 
which happened to be the way the 
water was circulated through the 
clothes. Of late, the animated 
numeral and its comic adventures 
have been discarded, and more at- 
tistic illustrations employed. 

The One Minute Washer does 
not, despite its name, oe 
on the length of time required 
wash the clothes. No advertising 
copy should stress this at to 
great length. Clothes should be 
kept in the machine until they are 
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thoroughly cleaned, and that pe- 
riod is regulated by the fabrics 
and their condition when placed 
in the water. “From Brassieres 
to Blankets” is the caption for an 
advertisement which strikes at the 
heart of this campaign’s spirit; 
a cheerful washing machine, equal- 
ly oe with delicate fabrics or 
the heaviest. 

The Coffield is content to sum up 
its mechanical virtues and to quiet- 
ly insist that here is the last word 
in electric washers. The Federal 
is proud of its Roto-Phor wringer, 
a recent acquisition. This com- 
pletes a list of twelve features, 
and they are methodically pre- 
sented in the campaign. One of 
the novelties of the advertising 
campaign is the giving away of a 
remarkable little toy washer to 
families with children. 

From the inception of its career, 
happiness, as something which 
could be actually purchased, was 
made the big sales idea oi The 
Blue Bird washer. The original 
plan has never been changed or 
deviated from, and to express it 
better, large, dominant heads of 
housekeepers, tickled pink, have 
become almost a Blue Bird pic- 
ture trade-mark in page display. 
Even “hands can be made happy,” 
and to elaborate the idea—which 
is an excellent one, by the way— 
the artist draws a pretty woman 
looking at her ,smooth, white 
hands, with every show of pleas- 
ure. The Blue Bird has kept 
them so. 

The Rotapex washer is adver- 
tised as the big: sister of the Apex 
electric suction cleaner. And as 
the cleaner had won so many 
friends, it is suggested to the 
woman of the house that she will 
be equally pleased with the Rota- 
pex, born of the same family. 

An exceedingly ingenious trade- 
mark slug has been originated for 
the Laun-dry-ette. By drawing 
the first and last sections of the 
name in light grey, and bearing 
down upon the centre one, they 
stress the word “dry.” For this 
machine washes and dries without 
a wringer. , 

“Gainaday !” 

What clever names are invented 
for modern products, 
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The thought of time saving is 
uppermost, mingled with all the 
delicate charm and fluffy sparkle 
of clothes that have been laun- 
dered, minus trouble. 

And the “Thor!”—does . the 
number of these electric washers 
somewhat surprise you? There 
are more, many more. 


The Thor has secured the ser- 


vices of Mrs. Christine Frederick 
to write a Thor book. Thus a 
personality has been made the 
temporary theme of an. advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The A. B. C. washer is now 
strongly emphasizing the way the 
clothes are washed—the motion 
of the machine. And white ar- 
rows individualize the  illustra- 
tions, always superimposed across 
half-tone illustrations. 

The Apex wants every house- 
wife to know that it originated the 
oscillating tub principle twelve 
years ago—and surely honor comes 
with age. It should know how to 
wash clothes professionally. 

So important has the electric 
washing machine grown in the 
laundering of clothes, that the 
soap manufacturers have found it 
expedient to switch their appeal. 
Thus we find such a well-known 
brand as Fels-Naptha talking in 
terms of “Increasing the wonder 
of the washing machine,” and 
many others falling rapidly into 
line. 

Westinghouse advertising, in 
full pages, has this to say, inci- 
dentally: “Those who look back 
upon a past filled with the toil 
of housework as it was done 4 
generation ago perhaps best ap- 
preciate how lucky is the house- 
wife of to-day. True, there were 
washing. machines before the era 
of the modern woman, but it was 
only after the invention and de- 
velopment of the electric motor 
that real progress began.” 

But here is the great question, 
the real one: What tactics must 
an advertiser pursue in the face 
of the hottest kind of competi- 
tion, in a market that threatens to 
be overflooded ? 

Experience says: “Talk your 
exclusive feature, possessed by no 
other manufacturer. Make your 
advertising pictorially distinctive.” 
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Is there a slump 


in Advertising? 


Not with the New York 
Evening Post. 


The record of advertis- 
ing carried by seven 
evening newspapets dur- 
ing October, 1920, as 
compared with October, 
1919, follows: 


GAINS 


cols. 
Evening Post gained 339 
Evening Mail “ 81 
LOSSES 

columns 
Telegram lost 
Globe = 
Sun 
Journal 
World ™ 


in Circulation? 


By October 1 the circu- 
lation of the New York 
Evening Post had in- 
creased 22.8% over the 
corresponding six 
months of last year— 


Twice the gain of the 
Evening Mail (11.3%)— 
and 


Six times the gain of the 
Evening World , (3.7%). 


The others all showed a 
loss, as follows: 


Journal lost 9.3% 
Globe “ 3.9% 
Sun “ 3.4% 
Telegram “ 3.4% 


There is no “waste circulation,” among 
Evening Post readers. They are an intelli- 
gent and prosperous audience who can afford 


to buy. > 


You need only to make them 
want what you have to sell 
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Square D Company Junks the 
Negative Appeal 


New Campaign of Positive Nature to Supplant Much Criticised Scare Copy 


HE Square D Company, of 

Detroit, which has caused con- 
siderable of an uproar in the elec- 
trical field by the use of advertis- 
ing, setting forth the dangers of 
the so-called “open knife” switch, 
has decided to change the charac- 
ter of its appeal so 
as to make it positive 
rather than negative. 
In other words, in- 
stead of telling what 
a dangerous thing the 
open knife switch is, 
the company will set 
forth the satisfactory 
results that follow the 
use of its enclosed 
safety switch. 

Printers’ INK, of 
September 2, told 
about how an ava- 


complished its purpose. It has 
brought safety switches to the at- 
tention of the people in a way that 
could not possibly have been ac- 
complished by positive advertising 
unless we had been willing to have 
waited several times as long. 














lanche of criticism 
was descending upon 
the Square D Com- 
pany from other fac- 
tors in the electrical 
industry who feared 
that the negative ad- 
vertising would so 
impress people with 
the dangers of using 
electricity that the 
general sale of ap- 
pliances would be 
hurt. This criticism 
has been most em- 
phatic for a long time, 
but the company 
steadfastly refused to 
change its policy. The 


The silent voice—calling men 
to death 


One moment a pulsing, living being— 
the next a crumpled, lifeless shell 


precect che ves amd property of rhe Seare 
of Kansas.” 





appeal was unusually 
forceful and resultful 
—so much so that the 
companyefelt it would 
prefep to run the risk 
of samtagonizing the electrical in- 
distey: as a whole rather than 
chamger¢he advertising. 

VEBiuit wwe feel now,” D. H. Col- 
condo advertising manager of the 
Sqware iD Company, said to a 
Paoitcxns) INK representative who 
caileb:leh him in Detroit, “that 
our Negative advertising has ac- 


THIS IS THE COPY THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY SO 


STRONGLY OBJECTED TO 


“We went into this negative 
campaign with our eyes open. We 
knew criticism would come. We 
expected attacks from other 
branches ofthe electrical industry 
more bitter even than those that 
were launched against us. 

“Other branches of the electrical 
industry assailed us on the ground 
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that our setting forth of the dan- 
gers of open switches would cause 
people to be afraid of electricity. 

“Just because a man may have 
an open knife switch in his base- 
ment and be afraid to touch it be- 
cause of the absolute knowledge 
that the slightest slip may mean 
death, does this mean that he is 
going upstairs and insist on his 
family stopping at once the use of 
electric irons, percolators and 
other accessories? It stands to 
reason that he would not. The 
electrical industry of the country 
has not been hurt by our adver- 
tising. Rather, it has been helped. 
Anything that can minimize the 
dangers of using electricity and 
thus cause people to use electricity 
more confidently naturally is going 
to result in the sale of more ap- 
pliances. 

“Our decision to change to the 
positive appeal is not in any way 
to be taken as an indication of 
any lack of faith in the negative 
kind of advertising for a product 
like ours. We could keep it up 
indefinitely all the while making 
pronounced gains for our goods. 
It would in short enable us to 
sell safety switches to the limit 
of our output.- We do not need 
to change our appeal so far as 
our own business is concerned. 
However, as others feel that ad- 
vertising the dangers of open knife 
switches will work against their 
interests in an unfair way, and 
inasmuch as positive advertising 
will now do us just as much good 
as the negative kind, we have de- 
cided that we shall be construc- 
tively unselfish and use a kind of 
advertising about which nobody 
can have the slightest question. 

“Of course, we could not tell 
our critics that it was our inten- 
tion eventually to change the tone 
of our advertising. But we knew 
we were going to do it. The 
whole thing was planned out in 
advance. We certainly have no 
regrets so far as the results to 
ourselves are concerned. They 
have surpassed expectations. And 
we are just as certain that we 
have done something that will be 
beneficial to the whole industry. 

“Under the circumstances,.there- 
fore, we feel we can afford to 
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make our advertising barmonize 
to a considerable extent with the 
ideas and wishes of other manu- 
facturers of electrical goods. We 
do this because we have arrived 
at a point where it will not do us 
any harm in the way of interfer- 
ing with the onward march of our 
business—also because we want to 
co-operate cordially in the up- 
building of the industry as a 
whole. If we can make this 
change without doing damage to 
our own industry—which we can 
—and at the same time make for 
harmony and united effort in the 
electrical business as a_ whole, 
then why shouldn’t we do it? 

“Now that the thing is over, I 
wish Printers’ INK would allow 
me to state this company’s side-of 
a rather unfortunate misunder- 
standing about a questionnaire we 
sent out.” 

The questionnaire Mr. Colcord 
refers to was told about in Print- 
ERS’ INK of September 2. It was 
in effect a referendum vote among 
4,000 contractors, dealers, jobbers 
and proprietors of central service 
stations. The company asked 
them to vote on whether the nega- 
tive appeal in the advertising 
would hurt the electrical business 
as a whole. Less than fifty re- 
plies were received. Of these it 
was announced that 69 per cent 
supported the copy. 

“We have actually been accused 
of trying to mislead through quot- 
ing percentages rather than actual 
numbers in telling about this ques- 
tionnaire,” said Mr. Colcord. “It 
has been said that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all the dealers ap- 
proached were against our cam- 
paign because they did not vote. 
It is much more reasonable to 
assume that the retailers who 
made no return on the question- 
naire were in favor of our adver- 
tising. If a man is against a 
thing and he is given an oppor- 
tunity to say so he is pretty mS 
to express himself. I am mere 
stating an old well-tested: principle 
in direct-mail returns when I say 
that if an overwhelming percent 
age of thirty or fifty out of ap 
sible 4,000 favors a—proposition, 
their. sentiments. can be taken as 
representative of the whole.” 
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In keeping our ad- 
. vertising columns 
clean and fair, we 
serve not only our 
own principles but 
The Journal’s con- 
tinued welfare, since 
a clean, fair news- 
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Seven Years in the Office—Three 
Weeks on the Road 


Circulation Figures Now Have New Meaning to This Advertising 
Manager 


By Ralph Barstow 


Advertising Manager, Greenfield Tap and Die Company. 


N advertising manager came 
in to see me this morning on 
a friendly visit. 

“What have you been doing 
that’s new?” I asked. 

“Things were so quiet in the 
office that I went out on the road 
a month ago selling our line. Our 
Connecticut salesman was sick 
and the firm asked me to make 
his trip.” 

“Did you sell anything?” was 
my next question, 

“Yes, and some orders, too!” 

Newton discovering the law of 
gravitation could not have been 
more surprised and interested and 
informed than this advertising 


manager was as a result of his 
trip. 
For 
mighty pleasant fellow has sat in 
an office, written copy, made lay- 


seven long years 


outs, bought illustrations and 
- placed contracts, all to the end 
that his goods should be sold or 
their sale aided through his ad- 
vertising. He’s been a good ad- 
vertising man, according to his 
lights, and probably is typical of 
a fairly large number of advertis- 
ing men throughout the sg A 

In three weeks on the road, 
actual contact with actual os Mea 
conditions, hearing the hard and 
cruel remarks of buyers, meeting 
the cold facts of competition, his 
view of his job, his goods and his 
methods has changed radically! 

Next year’s copy will be en- 
tirely different. Instead of the 
formal picture of the merchandise 
and more or less catalogue copy, 
it will be a series of stories 
of the goods in use in various 
places and the improved condition 
of the workers who are provided 
with such goods. The copy is to 
be simple and human, even at the 
sacrifice of some of the silk- 
hatted dignity that has hitherto 


this . 


- 


been the idea, and he has an en- 
tirely new list of publications in 
mind ! 

“Circulation figures have a new 
meaning to me,” he .said. “I 
didn’t ask people what they read, 
Instead, I looked at their desks 
and waste baskets and I watched 
to see what they do with maga- 
zines. One man took the cover off 
a publication, put some initials on 
it and tossed it in his ‘out-going’ 
basket. I asked him if he didn't 
read it. He said that he had 
never looked at it, but always sent 
it over to the factory to a man 
who had asked for it. As he did 
the same thing with another paper, 
I repeated my question. ‘That 
one is different,’ he told me. 1 
get another copy of that at home 
and read it very carefully.’” 


DISCOVERING SERIOUS LEAKS 


At another place the buyer 
showed him five identical pieces 
of mailing matter. “Here’s some 
of your advertising circulars that 
came in this morning. Why don't 
you revise your mailing list? We 
haven’t used those old names since 
1912, and yet I get five of every- 
thing you print.” My advertising 
manager friend has sworn to sit 
down to the mailing list and per- 
sonally supervise its revision. 

What he found out about the 
misspelling of names made him 
groan. Barely 50 per cent of the 
names on his list were spelled cor- 
rectly. As he checked up his 
prospect cards while making his 
calls, he was getting a rod in 
pickle for the people in his office 
who post the salesmen’s reports. 

Speaking of salesmen’s reports, 
he asked me for samples of the 
GTD Salesman’s Calf Cards and 
said he was going to adapt them 
to his business, for he had found 
himself required to do a lot of 
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ADVERTISEMENT WILL NOT 
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This is one of a series of reports writ- 
ten by Mr. Kievenaar, who has just 
returned from a seven months tour of 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa. 
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other Accessories. 
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Equipment. 
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writing every evening of words 
that could just as well be printed. 
“I wrote ‘Now .uses ” on 
practically every card I handled 
and dear knows how many other 
words over and over again. I 
don’t blame the salesmen for kick- 
ing on all the useless bookkeeping 
we office folks load on ’em.” 

His firm makes an electrical 
device as well as its regular line. 
He nearly blew up when he found 
that four out of five of the pos- 
sible prospects didn’t know the 
company made such a thing. “I’ve 
been looking over our advertising 
for the last six months, and al- 
though we are. continually re- 
ferring to it and hinting at it, I 
couldn’t locate one out and out 
statement to the effect that we 
made the electric model. I sup- 
pose we get so used to the goods 
and the copy that we think it is 
everyday talk with our customers. 
Those customers change all the 
time and the new ones never 
heard of us at all.” 

That reminded me of an in- 
cident that happened in our office 
not long ago. We got an order 
from a firm of distributors that 
had never bought from us, and 
when the salesman came in I 
asked him how he got it. 

“I didn’t get it,” he replied. 
“T’ve been calling on those people 
for the last three years without 
a bit of encouragement, but when 
I dropped in last trip they invited 
me into the private office and 
handed me an order. It was ad- 
vertising that the firm did years 
ago that landed that order. They 
had an order for a Little Giant 
Screw Plate from a mining com- 
pany. They carry another line 
and sent out the competing screw 
plate, but got it back with a 
short note that the ‘Blank Min- 
ing Company had been using the 
Little Giant for twenty years, and 
if this dealer couldn’t furnish it, 
they’d find somebody who could.’ 
The dealers ‘hunted ‘around for 
three or four days before they 
learned that GTD made Little 
Giant Screw Plates,-and yet we've 
been advertising that fact for 
close to forty-five years!” 

The biggest change of all in my 
advertising manager friend was 
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one he didn’t know anything 
about. He had changed in his 
manner and spirit since I last 
saw him. His eye sparkled, his 
manner was friendly and enthusi- 
astic, and in place of the old dog- 
matic way of laying down the law, 
I saw the dawning of the feeling 
that perhaps, after all, there were 
more things in heaven and earth 
than had been dreamed of in his 
philosophy. 

The plan of bringing salesmen 
in and putting them to work in 
the factory has been a success. 
Now, I wonder if it would be well 
to take the advertising men and 
put them to work selling the 
goods? 


Larger Appropriation for 
United Drug Company 


According to a statement recently 
made public by the United Drug Com- 
pany, the sales of ‘advertised items and 
the amount of the various advertising 
appropriations for the last four years 
are: 1917, sales $3,775,000 of adver. 
tised items with an appropriation of 
$62,000 in national advertising, or less 
than 2 per cent; 1918, sales $6,042,304, 
advertising $329,223, or about 5 per 
cent; 1919, sales $7,430,623, advertis- 
ing $479,535, or about 6 per cerft; 1920, 
estimated sales $11,000,000, advertising 
$785,000, or a little over 7 per cent. 

In addition to the $785,000 that will 
be ee directly by the company, the 
members will invest $750,000 for direct- 
mail material which is prepared by the 
advertising department of the company. 
Cc. Murnan, advertising manager, 
does not call advertising a selling ex- 
pense, or admit even that it is for sell- 
ing merchandise, but rather that it is 
spent in “buying something from the 
public—and that something is confi- 


dence and good will.” 


Hoyt’s Service Issues Business 
News Bulletin 


A bulletin on economic and business 
news is being issued by Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., New York, under the name of 
“Of Particular Interest.” The bulletin 
is prepared by the commercial research 
department of the Hoyt ‘agency. The 
first number of the bulletin appeared on 
November 1. 


Milwaukee Agency Will Ad- 
vertise Leather Purses 


The Amit 


Leather Products Com- 
pany, West 


V end, Wis., has placed its 
advertising with Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee. A campaign 
will be undertaken in magazines and 
trade papers for men’s leather purses, 
pocketbooks, billfolds, etc. 
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Chesterfields satisfy—and are satisfied. 
T hat’s why the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company continue to use the magazines 
comprising the All Fiction Field. 


Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield”’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,520,000 A. B. C. Circulation 
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f Nerwttis READERS are quick to re- 
spond to their favorite Morning News- 
paper. And because they are men and 
women of means, nine thousand five hun- 
dred boys and girls spent two glorious 


weeks in the country last Summer. 

Tribune Readers contributed a total 
of $69,998 last Summer as a result of 
small news stories daily in the Tribune. 
There were no “brass band” methods used 
to raise this fund. 

Remembering that the American public 
is rather weary of freeiy giving in these 
post war days, it is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the- responsiveness of Tribune 
Readers when 4,604 of them contribute an 
average of over $15 to send boys and girls 
to the country. 


The Better the Neighborhood— 
the Bigger the Tribune Circulation. 
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Decidedly yes! Provided— 


—that it is handled by an organization 
that, thru long experience, knows the short- 
cuts that can be taken advantage of safely 


—that.the equipment is such that the job 
can be completed with least expenditure of 
time and effort 


—that the organization is operating under 
a minimum office and selling overhead 


—that it is backed up by men who have 
“grown up” with the organization, and 
have “organization spirit.” 


We are proud of the fact that these factors 
are the very foundation of our organiza- 
tion. Quality; speed and economy are 
every-day matters with us. 




















ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since (876 


80 Lafayette Street Telephone, 
New York City Franklin ~ 4520 
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the many improvements ad- 
vertising has brought about 
in distribution none is more no- 
ticeable to the man closest to the 
customer—the retail salesman— 
than the way it has speeded up 
buying. The old-timers can spin 
many a yarn of the Grover Cleve- 
land-John L. Sullivan period, 
when the average customer con- 
sidered any major purchase a 
sort of rite and frequently took 
a half day off to consummate it. 
Adv. tising has reduced selling 
time rom hours to minutes. To- 
day the customer goes in to buy 
rathe’ than to be sold. Adver- 
tising in general has educated him. 
Advertising of the specific thing 
he sets, out to buy has sold him 
on its merits. His trip to the 
store has become a sort of ratifi- 
cation and is quickly completed. 
These remarks, of course, apply 
to the advertising which antici- 
pates and answers the natural 
questions of those who read it. 
The customer’s: mental processes 
are just the same as in the old 
days. The successful advertiser 
has found it true that the greatest 
study of mankind is man—and, 
especially, woman. The value of 
selling-points is naturally founded 
on the responsiveness of the cus- 
tomer. The retail store is the 
spot of spots to find out the things 
that interest the user of your 
goods. Frequently the points that 
appeal most are so obvious and 
commonplace that advertisers 
consider them unworthy of their 
art. They are prone to forget 
that few shoppers see merchan- 
dise with the professional eye, and 
still less do they understand the 
piquant patois of trade circles. 
Again, there are rather obscure 
selling- -points, theoretically over- 
shadowed by the big features of 
the product, yet which often are 











What the Customer Looks tor in 
Merchandise 


The Alert Advertiser Keys His Message to the Mental Habits of the 
Reader 


By Robert H. Isbell 


of keen significance to the cus- 
tomer. 

Take worien’s ready-to-wear 
garments, for example. Women 
are mighty keen about the linings. 
Often they look inside a suit be- 
fote examining it otherwise. A 
good suit with an inferior lining 
is harder to sell than an inferior 
suit with a good lining. Differ- 
ence of quality is more apparent 
in linings than in woolen fabrics. 
Many women take the lining as 
the criterion of quality for the 
whole garment. And many a suit 
that deserved a better fate has 
been returned to the rack unsold 
because a ‘button dropped off 
when it was tried on. Women 
are sharks on detail. The things 
they don’t know about clothes, 
they take on faith if the appear- 
ance suits them; but they insist 
that the minor things with which 
they are familiar shall be right. 


WOMEN’S WAYS IN BUYING HOSIERY 


Women judge hosiery as much 
by the sense of touch as by the 
eye. The customer invariably 
slips her hand into a stocking— 
a practice that is cyanide to the 
merchant, but. one which he can- 
not well prevent—in order to feel, 
as well as to see, its texture. 
Evenness of thread is a primé 
consideration. Woe to the hose 
that shows occasional tiny kinks 
or knots in the knitting. Those 
who sell hosiery over the counter 
say that at last the majority of 
women have become educated to 
the meaning of “full-fashioned” 
and immediately look for this fea- 
ture when buying hose of medium 
and better quality. Few of them 
can ‘distinguish thread silk from 
fibre silk. Right here it might be 
suggested that a national educa- 
tional campaign to establish the 
quality and economy of fibre silk 
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might give this useful textile a crépe de Chine and Georgette are 


higher standing than that of an 
imitation of silk. It is worthy 
of better things than this invidi- 
ous connotation. 

Salespeople say two things sell 
talcum powder 
cosmetics—the odor and the pack- 
age. Atmosphere is essential— 
literally as well as figuratively. 
Mentally, the luxury side is para- 
mount. No matter how good this 
sort of stuff is, it also must smell 
good and the box must look good. 
When it comes to jewelry, Se- 
curity of setting and clasps plays 
a star réle. The customer wants 
to make sure she will not lose 
these trinkets because of imper- 
fect fastenings. Here, again, the 
customer takes quality for granted 
—not being an expert—but has 
an eagle eye for. workmanship. 
Paradoxically, service is a power- 
ful talking-point about any of 
this sort of stuff, and one that 
is seldom mentioned in adver- 
tising. 

Style in millinery—the universal 
fetish, advertisingly speaking—is 
crystallized for the majority of 
women in one question: “Won- 
der if I can wear it.” How the 
hat looks on her and how she 
looks under the hat is the real 
consideration. Women are no- 
where near such fanatics about 
extreme styles as a lot of people 
suppose. Relatively staple hats 
are worn by ninetenths of the 
women to-day. They vary from 
season to season only:in minor 
details. Becomingness is the big 
word in millinery advertising. 
Silks sell on “body’—even the 
thin weaves. Use all the adjec- 
tives, corral all the atmosphere, 
invent all the rhapsodies you 
please when telling our new 
voters about your particular silk, 
but don’t forget that for the 
ninety-and-nine, silk is, first, 
something to wear and, second, 
something for ornament. Cus- 
tomers examine the closeness of 
texture with microscopic atten- 
tion. They hold it up to the light. 
Apparently firmness of weave is 
the accepted proof of merit, re- 
gardless of purity or impurity of 
materials. Women like to be told 
that even such filmy textiles as 


“heavy.” They get what you 
mean. 

“Will it wash?” is the first in- 
quiry about colored cotton mate- 
rials and garments made of them. 
Satisfy a woman on this point and 
she is three-fourths sold. Thin 
white fabrics survive or perish 
rather on how they feel than how 
they look. Delicacy to the touch. 
tells the story of fineness. The 
sense of touch could well play 
a much bigger part in advertising 
than it does. As it is, the eyes 
have it. It has been said before, 
but is worth saying again, that 
with trunks, suitcases and bags 
the fastenings come in for more 
attention than any other one fea- 
ture, especially if the customer is 
a woman. Big, shiny, dreadnaught 
locks and clasps which open in- 
stantly at a touch of the key do 
have.an irresistible fascination for 
the feminine mind. Many of them 
would prefer a glass trunk with 
Bastille auxiliaries than a steel one 
with less adequate protection. 
Both men and women “fall for” 
extra conveniences, improved ar- 
rangements of trays, and equip- 
ment for keeping the clothes 
smooth in goods of this charac- 
ter. Taking their cue from: ex- 
perience, salesmen demonstrate 
the workings of traveling goods 
rather than stress the quality and 
workmanship. 


THE HEM OF A GARMENT MOST 
IMPORTANT 


The hem at the bottom of a 
house-dress or child’s dress often 
makes or unmakes a sale. It cuts 
a figure out of all proportion to 
its importance, but the wise ad- 
vertiser lets the customer be the 
judge of that. Women want plenty 
of extra material in the hem— 
also in the sleeves of children’s 
dresses—so that it can be “let 
out.” Probably this letting out is 
necessary only in very rare cases, 
but they want to make sure the 
extra cloth is there. 

Seams come in for critical in- 
spection when a woman is buying 
gloves; especially the seams where 
the fingers join the hand. Few 
women are expert judges of skin 
quality in gloves, popular opinion 
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(New Boulevard heidi 


Better Homes — Better People 


Detroit's progress has always been well-rounded. 
While provision is being made to care for the commercial 
and financial expansion of America’s Fourth City, such 
building projects as the new Boulevard Apartments are 
caring for those who must work, live and buy here. 


It is in just such homes as these, where buying strength 
is paramount that the Detroit Free Press is supreme. 
This newspaper does not cater to any particular “‘class”’ 
or any particular “mass,’’. but among its three-quarters 
of a million readers are found the best homes of every 
station in life. 


Such an audience most surely guarantees advertising 
responsiveness in all “business weathers.” 


Che Betrnit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives: 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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notwithstanding,. so here, once 
more, they concentrate attention 
on the obvious features of work- 
manship. They want their gloves 
to wear, no matter what they are 
made out of, and they have found 
from experience that how they 
are sewed is of more importance 
than the material. Years of usage 
of technical terms by glove ad- 
vertisers, retail and national, have 
failed to make them articulate to 
any proportion of customers. It 
is the exceptional woman who 
knows what “P. K. sewed” means, 
for instance. Why not interpret 
these things? The same remark 
applies to such style definitions as 
“Directoire,”. “Watteau,” and 
“Pompadour.” The all-around 
hepness of women to the romance 
language of fashion is tremen- 
dously exaggerated. Ask any 
saleswoman. 

There is one layman’s test for 
shoes, All women and most men 
apply it every time. They bend 
—or seek to bend—the sole. Flex- 
ibility is the thing. If the sole 
will not bend, all is lost. No 
matter how sturdy the boot must 
be constructed, say ‘for sports 
wear, the customer insists that 
it shall double up like a jack-knife. 
Some job the shoemakers have, 
for all the cussing they have been 
getting. In actual shoe-store 
practice, flexibility is just as big 
a selling factor as style or ser- 
vice. It has become second na- 
ture with shoe salesmen to antici- 
pate this little habit of their 
clientele by flexing the soles os- 
tentatiously under- their noses the 
moment the shoes are taken from 
the box. 


MEN’S PECULIARITIES IN BUYING 


A man is, if anything, fussier 
than a woman on the shoe ques- 
tion. Shoe-buying is the last sur- 
vival of the ceremonial era of 
shopping. Usually the man is 
unable to express his desires as 
to footwear. They are too com- 
plex. But, anyway, he wants 
them to feel “just right” on his 
feet. He will stick to a brand 
and a style he finds to his liking 
through thick and thin. He will 
buy at the same shoe store for 
years if nothing happens to rub 
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his feet or his feelings the wrong 
way. But if a pair of shoes goes 
wrong, and he doesn’t get a gilt- 
edged brand of redress, Jones’ 
shoe store and the Hi-Step 
Brand he sells are bad medicine 
for all time. Men are loyal to 
their shoes. They change only 
under pressure. It is too serious 
a matter for experiment. 

When we say “a man” does this 
thing or that, it is usually a 
rather unsatisfactory generality. 
But in one connection all men 
are as one man. This is the hat 
question. A man is_ sensitive 
about his hat. At heart the New 
Yorker, the Atlantan and the De- 
troiter are pure Mexican on this 
point. A man may resent advice 
in general, but he welcomes ad- 
vice about selecting his hat. He 


is entirely in the hands of his. 


friends—of the Philistines, as the 
case may be—when he chooses a 
new top-piece. He is in dire fear 
that his hat will not do him jus- 
tice. A collar manufacturer pub- 
lished a chart in the magazines 
showing an appropriate collar for 
each type of man. Some hat- 
maker could’ make a hit along 
this line. How about an ad and 
a similar card for the dealer; 
showing a dozen or more men of 
varying dimensions and _ faces, 
each nattily crowned with just 
the proper hat? Copy something 
like this: “Which one of these 
men is your type? Find him—he 
is wearing the hat that will look 
best on you. If it is Number 3, 
ask for the ‘Metric.’” This idea 
is not copyrighted. 

The complaints men make 
offer pointed tips to advertisers. 
Often they tell salespeople their 
clothes wear out too quickly in- 
side, under the arms. Some of 
them have had the misfortune to 
buy porcupine suits—that is, the 
kind that sprouts a stock of bris- 
tles from the inferior haircloth 
lining. They would like to buy 
clothes insured against this evil. 

By the way, the two-pants idea 
is catching on with men. Appeals 
to their sense of economy at the 
psychological clock-tick. Office 
men, especially, wear out the 
seats of their trousers too soon 
for their liking. Why not a 
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double seat, such as has proved 
such a successful feature in boys’ 
clothing? I know a man who 
has an extra piece of cloth sewed 
into the seat of every suit he 
buys. 

When the man past the cake- 
eater stage is buying a suit he 
usually asks first pop “Is it all 
wool?” or “How much wool is in 
it?” He likes to be informed on 
that point’ in the advertising. Also 
about the price. He takes style 
for granted, because he sees the 

same styles in all the windows. 
He knows nobody has any corner 
on style, and that he can get as 
much style in a shoddy suit as in 
a fine suit. Style is the com- 
monest thing there is. Buying a 
good suit at a reasonable price 
is his problem. Assuming that he 

.is sold on these points either be- 
fore he comes into the store or 
after he gets there, he is still miles 
away from the closing point. 

This is the age of appearances. 
Nine times out of ten this man 
wants a certain color, and most 
likely. a certain pattern in that 
color. Clothing salesmen say 
that the majority of men come in 
for a brown suit, a green suit or 
a heather mixed suit or some 
other particular kind. Colors and 
patterns make profitable advertis- 
ing copy. Please these fellows in 

the matter of shade and stripe 
and unless there is something 
patently. undesirable «in quality, 
style or fit, they will buy quickly. 
Same way with shirts. Patterns 
sell them. Even women who buy 
for men, with all their supposed 
knowledge of quality, but of. which 
little evidence is to be had in prac- 
tice, will buy the “pretty” shirt 
every time. Size, too, cuts a big 
figure—literally. Customers often 
insist on the shirt being opened up. 
No matter how big it is—the big- 
ger the better—just so it is not a 
hairs-breadth too small. Tell a 
man about the leagues of cloth in 
your shirts if you want him to 
fall on your neck. 

Size is often the first considera- 
tion with buyers of underwear— 
both men and women. And how 
they do love to stretch it! Elas- 
ticity wins the prize among selling 
points here. Underwear is another 
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thing people stick to. They don’t 
like to experiment with new 
brands. It takes salesmanship to 
pry a customer away from his 
first love. 

With all the utility features so 
much proclaimed in boys’ cloth-. 
ing to-day, the selling fact re- 
mains the same as with men’s 
duds. Both the boys and their 
mothers select suits primarily on 
their good looks. “If they like the 
color and pattern, it’s easy sailing. 
They'll buy that suit if they can 
afford it,” a boys’ clothing man 
told me the other day. First of 
all, the woman wants her young- 
ster to look dressed up, even if 
she is a bit dowdy herself. It 
is mother nature. This same chap 
says the boy usually is set on a 
certain color and will have no 
other. If he wants a gray suit, 
he would not take a green one 
as a gift. It pays to tell these 
young and old folks about the fine 
patterns and specific colorings. 
That is the advertising A B 
with them. 

Salespeople say men are more 
loyal to their favorite stores and 
brands than women, and are also 
more suspicious of substitution. 
Women, they say, wélcome new 
ideas, and are more easily in- 
fluenced by superficial features of 
merchandise. 


Texas Press League Will 
Meet at Fort Worth 


The Texas Daily Press League will 
hold its semi-annual meeting at Fort 
Worth on January 14. A meeting of 
the board of directors of this league 
was recently held in Dallas. Another 
meeting of the board of directors will 
probably be held in Dallas in December. 





Plans Advertising for 
Silverware 

The Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has obtained the advertisin ac- 
count of The Middletown Silver Com- 
pany, Middletown, Conn. The cam- 
paign will include national magazines 
and trade papers. 


Old Philadelphia “Press’’ Men 
with “North American 


Theodore F. Pohlig and Al Rae, 
formerly of the Philadelphia Press ad- 
vertising staff, have joined the adver- 
tising department of the North Ameri- 
can in that city. 
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cAnnouncement 


_Mr.Ww. BLairR BAGGALEY 


formerly Western Ad- 
vertising Manager of 
The Woman’s World, 
joins the Advertising 
Department of the 


BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Mr. Baggaley becomes a 


‘member of the Western 


Staff with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


DU. eek 
Publisher 
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How’s Business? 


In reply, an official of one of the largést 
American firms of textile machinery 
builders said, on Nov. 4, 1920: 


“Fundamental conditions have not been 
disturbed by recent readjustments. We 
have only had two cancellations, one of 
which subsequently asked for reinstate- 
ment on the list with his original delivery 
date. Our production is sold ahead for 
twenty-four months.” 


Mr. Advertiser, does this answer your 
question regarding the immediate future 
of the textile industry? 


Textile World 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Why Have So Many Products in 
the Line? 


Some Advantages of the Big Family Over the Small—A Complete Mer- 
chandising Proposition Has More Chances of Success If 
the Ultimate Goal Is Expansion 


By C. M. 


Lemperly 


Director of Publicity, Sherwin-Williams Company 


HV OU make so many hun- 
dreds of products, I don’t 
see how you can sell them all. It 
must be easy for the special com- 
petitor.to cut in, and it must make 
your salesmen mechanical.” 

Well, if you really wanted to 
criticize a big family of products 
in the. abstract, you could find 
more “flaws” or “loopholes” than 
these. You could say that it takes 
so much capital, it requires so 
much space for manufacturing 
and storage, so many formulas, so 
many wcrkers, so much detail, so 
much bookkeeping—of course it 
depends somewhat on what your 
idea of your particular business is. 

Somé men don’t want to grow 
big. They want to stay small and 
quiet. So with some businesses. 
They shrink from _ expansion. 
They want a small, steady busi- 
ness that will enable them to 
count on just so much income and 
just so much time to themselves. 
They don’t want to put in too 
much time and effort—it is easier 
to stay small 

But I take it most men want to 
grow and most businesses want to 
grow. 

There is something about being 
big that implies being successful 
as well, 

The two go hand in hand, and 
generally, but not always, the 
largest concern is largest because 
best. To make the rule hold good 
100 per cent there must be other 
qualities besides mere size, but 
these other qualities are apt to 
be present in the big successful 
organization, 

It is natural for a manufactur- 
ing concern to make a family of 
products. One often leads to an- 
other, and if the line does not 
become too unrelated its chances 
of success are good. 
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There is a danger in getting 
away from the fundamental line 
—and one must adhere closely to 
the basic materials that enter the 
manufacture of his major product 
or line. Or’ at least he should 
stay within the bounds of his 
by-products. 


HOW THE LINE EXPANDED 


‘The Sherwin-Williams line 
started with paint. Linseed oil, 
white, lead, turpentine, color, 
thinners, driers, zinc and other 
ingredients used in the making 
of paint naturally led to the mak- 
ing of varnishes—made chiefly 
from varnish gums, linseed oil 
and turpentine. 

These raw materials suggested 
making linseed: oil, white lead, 
pigments, colors—in fact, to con- 
trol the raw materials from the 
source seemed important. So 
mines were bought for lead and 
zinc, oil mills were erected, color 
plants were established. 

Insecticides, made from color, 
lead and poisons, were added. 
Then disinfectants and dyes and 
chemicals, when the war shut off 
the color importations and it was 
necessary to establish our own 
coal-tar plant. 

Soaps from linseed oil base, 
cattle feed from linseed cake, czt- 
tle dips and tar paints from coal 
tar base—one thing led to an- 
other until the line includes not 
only many products in one_indus- 
try, but several industries. 

In each main division there are 
endless products. In paint—a 
paint for every purpose. Pol- 
ishers, cleansers, sold largely by 
the same class of dealer trade, 
therefore a logical class of goods 
to make, are developed from sim- 
ilar bases. 

The manufacturing problem, 
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while complicated, is much easier 
than the selling problem in a big 
line like this. For the manufac- 
turing end of the business has 
many experts, while the sales 
force—the same sales force in 
many cases—must adapt itself to 
many sales problems. 

But this difficulty is largely 
overcome by dividing up the sales 
departments into special classes. 
This specialization really means 
you have so many different “com- 
panies” competing against the spe- 
cial competitor who puts all his 
effort into the particular line you 
are handling. Such departments 
include railway, marine, manufac- 
turing trade, dye, insecticide, ar- 
chitectural, trade, etc. 

There is no doubt about the full 
line of products being an asset 
to each of these special depart- 
ments. It enables them to go after 
complete sales and operations, and 
while they. may land fewer com- 
plete jobs than the other fellow 
lands smaller jobs, the result is 
larger and better. 

In the trade lines, handled by 
the retail trade, the same sales- 
man is supposed to handle the 
complete line, and here you say 
is where the special man cuts in. 

But the answer to this is the 
smaller territory. 

Big line—small territory ! 

Unless you have this added re- 
quirement of a small territory, 
your big line is apt-to fall away, 
for it is obviously impossible to 
keep adding lines and products 
and expect the same men to do 
justice to them all. 

The special competitor who has 
just one or two lines to sell, gets 
“jn on” your customer unless you 
make calls often enough to keep 
him sold on your lines. And un- 
less you have him as a “full liner” 
the same danger is imminerftt. 

“Your salesmen are very apt to 
overlook some of your products 
and thereby give the competitor a 
look in,” a man said to me. True. 
So you have a job in handling 
and educating the salesman. 

But your smaller territories en- 
able you rightly to expett a show- 
ing under each caption in the line, 
and the classification reports “flag” 
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the lagging captions 
watchful eye. 

Sales tests and demonstrations, 
meetings, efficiency information; 
all these things will renew the 
salesman’s interest in the different 
lines. It is a matter of interest, 
anyway, and the salesman usually 
sells the goods he “takes to.” 

The big family enables you to 
make natural subdivisions in 
sales work and to pick star men 
for certain types of articles. One 
man develops a strong liking for 
mill work, and he is given a spe- 
cial list of mills to call on. An- 
other man takes to the oil refining 
trade, another to schools, and so 
on, while you have a big family 
of products, if. your organization 
is so lined up, you specialize at 
the same time. You get over the 
family group idea as a company 
and the special product idea by 
departmental divisions. 

One of the very sensible plans 
in operation is that of the Pom- 
peian Company, which originally 
started with massage cream and 
now has quite a family of prod- 
ucts. Its president, Mr. Leopold, 
told me the company had a policy 
of adding just one product a year, 
so it can thoroughly digest it and 
can almost predetermine its suc- 
cess because of the time it gives 
under this plan. 


to your 


CO-ORDINATING THE LINE 


The biggest step we have taken 
to group all Sherwin-Williams 
lines together for ourselves and 
the trade is the standard products 
label and institutional advertising. 
It gives us a unity against the 
specialties, many of which can 
out-advertise us on their particular 
goods. 

It is a fact that the specialty 
house can out-advertise and out- 
sell the big family house on one 
or two lines. It is natural and 
obvious. So the big concern must 
so unify and tie up its advertising 
and sales efforts that the name 
and trade-mark of the house will 
stand for all products made and 
sold by the house. In this way 
each product advertises and helps 
sell each other product. Then 
there is a cumulative benefit that 
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EBRASKA 

leads all states 
in the production of 
Alfalfa. Is third in 
beef production, 
Fourth in wheat and 
live stock. Fifth in 
corn. Omaha is the 
market city for the 
world’s bread basket. 


Our service de- 
partment will 
cheerfully secure 
for you any in- 
formation re- 
garding this 
territory. Its 
only purpose is 
co-operation with 
the national ad- 
vertiser, 







































































































keeps rolling up a momentum: 

The big line enables you to take 
care of customers so they do not 
have to shop around and buy from 
many different sources. -The mer- 
chant is coming to realize the 
economy. of buying from. one 
house. Many overstocks in the 
past have been due to his giving 
an order for one thing to this 
salesman and for another thing 
to that salesman, to keep friends. 
But good business isn’t just keep- 
ing friends. It is making a profit 
and giving service to the con- 
sumer. This can be done best 
with a complete line. 

The family of products helps 
immeasurably during uncertajn 
times or times of war and stress. 
The concern with one or two lines 
may be quickly upset, while the 
concern with a big line can gen- 
erally turn to one or more of its 
lines and keep even with the board 
regardless of outside conditions. 

The big concern has the advan- 
tage of buying and markets. 

The specialist will always have 
a big field because concentration 
will always beat generalization. 
Yet, as I have tried to point out, 
it is a matter of organization, and 
you can specialize highly with a 
big line of products, both in sales 
and advertising, so that each prod- 
uct in the line may have a sales 
figure in keeping with its impor- 
tance and market possibilities. 





A Jimmy Pipe Testimonial 

Tue Newett Brotuers Company 
Gosuen, Inprtana, October 28, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

Here’s my card for a continuation of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. It is the re- 
freshing grape fruit of, my | literary 
meals and to think of trying to survive 
without it is as discouraging as Demo- 
cratic election chances. 

I simply feel compelled to take my 
Stetson off to you—you’re getting out 
the breeziest, most interesting and most- 
looked-forward-to piece of literature 
I’ve lamped in many a day and I’ 
rather miss a joy-ride any day than 
a joy-read in Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

Nep NeweLtt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Ex-Lax Account with Howard 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Ex- 
Lax Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
lyn, maker of “Ex-Lax” laxative, is 
now being handled by the E. T. How- 
ard Company, Inc., New York. 
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Business Papers Help in Ship- 
ping Board Survey 


In- the survey which is being made 
of the surplus property of the United 
States Shipping Board, the Associated 
Business Papers have had a part, accord- 
ing to.a report made by J. Malcolm 
Muir before the recent convention of 
that association’ in New York. Mr.- 
Muir said: 

“On the Shipping Board programme 
we have been working with the Asso- 
ciated Agencies (Advertising Agencies 
Corporation). The Shipping Board pro- 
gramme is divided into four parts— 
number three being that section having 
to do with the disposal of all their sur- 
plus other than ships. 

“Three months ago we submitted to 
the then Director of Sales for the 
Shipping Board and later to the com- 
mittee of the Associated Agencies, a 
complete merchandising programme for 
the use of business papers in this case. 
This was accepted by the Shipping 
Board and by the Associated Agencies. 
Mr. O. . Blackman (then president), 
on July 6th, addressed a letter to 
Admiral Benson’s office, one paragraph 
of which reads: 

“ ‘Furthermore, in line with the dis- 
cussions of the past week, that it be 
understood that the survey made of 
surplus material by the business papers 
will be accepted as covering Part III, 
of .the General Survey, and that when 
action on this section is indicated, the 
execution of this part of the advertising 
will be intrusted to the business papers 
under your supervision and direction.’” 


W. B. Baggaley with Butterick 
Company 


William Blair Baggaley has become 
a member of the Western advertising 
staff at Chicago of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. -Mr. Bag- 
galey was formerly Western advertising 
manager of The Woman’s World. 


Tacoma, Wash., Has Girls’ 
Junior Ad Club 


The Girls’ Junior Advertising Club 
has been formed at Tacoma, Wash. 
This club, which was sponsored by the 
Tacoma Advertising Club, has as ‘its 
objects the promotion, efficiency and 
study of business problems. 


Accounts with Ross Agency 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
Baltimore, and the Conley Tinfoil Com- 
pany, New York, have put their adver- 
tising accounts in the hands of The 
F. J. Ross Company, Inc., New York. 


New Retail Publication in 
Canada 


The Ottawa Citizen is issuing a new 
monthly publication in the interests of 
retailers in its territory. The name 
the publication is “The Citizen Re 
tailer.” 
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The Only Practical Publication Devoted 
to the Development and Refinement 
of Grinding Practice in All Industries 


BRASIVE INDUSTRY isa real ex- 

perience paper, carrying to superin- 
tendents, works managers, purchasing 
agents, tool-room foremen, grinding-de- 
partment foremen, and operators, a fund 
of real information. This concentrated 
distribution affords an advertising op- 
portunity of unusual merit. 





Abrasive Industry offers manufacturers 
desiring to reach these fields a medium 
with intensive editorial appeal and with- 
out waste circulation. 








Advertising forms close thirty 
days prior to date of issue. 


Published Monthly on the Fifth. 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 220 Broadway, New York 
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Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago 
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Here reproduced in miniature are two cards 
Rubber Heels in the street cars. The advert 


and distribution plans permit. 


In conjunction with the increasing popularity 
of all shoes built with branded Rubber Heels 


These cards were prepared by the Street F 
advertising department of the Goodyear TiRubber 
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cardsisentative of the series now featuring Goodyear 


ar Ti#Rubber Company. 


MINIATURE CUTS BY NeW CENTURY COLOR PLATE Cu. N.Y, 
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ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 627 Lexington Ave., New York 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Reaching the 


Executive 
Just short of 55% of ASIA’S 


readers are Bankers, Brokers, 


Merchants or Manufacturers. 
When our recent circulation analysis 
brought these figures to light, we resolved 
to delve deeper. This is what came up 
with the second delve: Over 97% of this 
class were Officers, Directors, Owners or 
Partners. In other words, less than 3% 
were what might be called non-admin- 
istrators. If that isn’t loading a maga- 
zine’s circulation with a precious cargo 


of wealth, we’d like to know what’ is! 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Director of Advertising 





In the West: SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Nov. 11, 1920 
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Some Valuations That Have Been 
Placed on Well- Known 
Trade-Marks 


The Difficulty of Estimnating the Cash Value of Business Good Will 


S. S. Kresce Company 
Derroit, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you tell us if there have been 
articles in Printers’ INk regarding-the 
definite tangible value of good will as 
shown in the financial statements of the 
various companies? 

There is much talk among advertising 
men about the building of good will, 
the creating of good will, and how it 
adds to the assets of the company. 

The question the writer would like 
to have answered is just how tangible 
evidence of this.is being shown in the 
statement. 

We would be pleased to have any ref- 
erences that you may be able to give us. 

Franx J. CAMPBELL, 
Director of Promotion Dept. 


ams there is such widespread 
interest in this subject brought 
up by Mr. Campbell, we are glad 
to make public our reply to his 
inquiry. 

From time to time PRINTERS’ 
Ink has published figures giving 
the amounts at- which. various 
manufacturers value their good 
will, The information given here 
is a skeletonized recapitulation of 
the information previously pub- 
lished. 

The highest good-will valuation 
of which we have record is. that 
of the B. F. Goodrich .Conipany, 
which is $57,798,000. This item 
was carried in the campany’s 
statement about five years- ago. 
The next highest is that of’ the 
American Tobacco Company, 
which is $54,099,430.40 for 1918. 

In its financial statement for the 
year 1918, P. Lorillard Company 
lists trade-marks, brands, etc., 
among its assets at a figure of 
$21,132,777.24. For the same year, 
that of 1918, the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company shows, among 
its assets, an item of. brands, 
trade-marks, good will, etc., to the 
value of $40,709,711.21. 

The Republic Motor Truck 
Company, in its balance sheet 
dated June 30, 1920, lists good 
will at $4,805,936. The Pyrene 





Manufacturing Company values in 
1918 its patents, trade-marks and 
good will at $1,002,450..The United 
States Light & Heat Company 
carries its’ patents and good will 
on its balance sheet bearing the 
date of December 31, 1919, at $4,- 
608,256.40. The Hoover Steel Ball 
Company, under date of July 31, 
1920, lists. good will at. $25,457.87 
in a balance sheet showing total 
assets -of $2,092,652.36 

At one time Cluett Peabody re- 
ported “good will and trade- 
names” as constituting $18,000,000 
out of assets of $27,759,912. An 
interesting handling of the subject 
was that of the General Motors 
Company, which estimated good 
will as $7,934,198, out of total as- 
sets of $58,589,423, and explained 
that this good will “represents the 
excess. of- appraised value over 
book value of the capital stocks 
of subsidiary companies owned; 
less reserve.” The reserve (for 
depreciation) for the same year 
was $6,933,571. 

In the sale of the Dow chain 
of drug stores in Cincinnati, 
$100,000 was paid for the good 
will -Out of:a total purchase price 
of -almost-a million. When the 
Tobacco P ro ducts Corporation 
was negotiating in 1915 with 
Schinasi. Bros. for the purchase 
of the business in “Natural” ciga- 
rettes, the projected price included 

,000,000 for good will, or just 
about~ four years’ profits on the 
entire business. 


NOT CARRIED AS AN ASSET 


There are a number of examples 
where the. officials of companies 
have estimated the value of good 
will and trade-marks, although it 
is not the policy of the corpora- 
tion to carry this value as an asset 
on its books. For instance, some- 
one recently asked the advertising 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange what he 
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thought would be a fair valuation 
of the Sunkist trade-mark. It 
was his opinion that $1,000,000 
would be a most conservative es- 
timate. The president of the ex- 
change thought that $10,000,000 
would be somewhat nearer the 
mark. Mr. Duke has stated on 
the witness-stand that he regarded 
the name “Bull Durham” as 
worth at least $10,000,000 and 
probably nearer to $20,000,000. The 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., it 
is reputed, have been offered $10,- 
000,000 for the Camel Cigarette 
good will. 

Some time ago, in a financial 
advertisement offering shares of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Robert J. Thorne, presi- 
dent, was quoted as saying: 

“In view of the fact that the 
company has been in business 
nearly fifty years and that mil- 
lions of dollars have been expend- 
ed in advertising and distributing 
catalogues, and that hundreds of 
thousands of customers have dealt 
with it continuously, it is clear 
that the good will, catalogues and 
lists are of immense value. It is 
believed that the good will is 
equal to entire net assets of the 
company, although neither these 
nor other intangible values are 
carried on its books as assets.” 

It is a common saying in adver- 
tising circles that such well-known 
trade-marks as Ivory Soap, Vic- 
trola, Kodak and “Uneeda are 
worth a million dollars a letter. 

There would be more frequent 
records of the cash value of good 
will if it were not for the fact 
that it is usually only when a 
business is sold or when an es- 
tablished concern is incorporated 
or consolidated with another or- 
ganization with an increase in 
capitalization that an actual ap- 
praisal is made of the value of 
the accumulated good will. And 
then, too often, the item of 
“good will” is a catch-all for mis- 
cellaneous charges, and therefore 
does not accurately represent the 
value of the trade-mark. When 
a concern is reorganized, or its 
capital increased and an occasion 
is thus found for placing an es- 
timate on the accrued good will, 
it sometimes seems as though the 
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item “good will” is put in at too 
high a figure. This was the case 
when the present F. W. Wool- 
worth Company was capitalized a 
few years ago. The good-will 
figure was capitalized at $50,- 
000,000. At the time many bank- 
ers regarded the amount as out- 
rageously excessive. Subsequent 
developments, however, have 


’ shown the valuation to have been 


moderate. The point is that a 
well-managed business, because of 
the public esteem which it builds, 
creates sales and profit potentiali- 
ties which make its good will 
vastly more valuable than may be 
commonly believed.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Greater Activity in Advertising 
Michigan 

The Michigan Resort & Tourist Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Grand 
Rapids, has received the co-operation of 
the Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau and will establish an office in 
Chicago for distribution of advertising 
matter, road maps and other — 
regarding the attractions resort 
conditions -~ western aad northern 
Michigan. is planned to continue 
the Siesiidaa and publicity campai 
in various mediums throughout the 
middle western section of the country. 
The Great Lakes Way Club camps are 
under the direction of this organization. 

Hugh J. Gray, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Resort & Tourist Association, has 
been appointed Michigan member of the 
community advertising department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs cf the 
World. 


F. B. Wilson Opens in 
Nashville 


F. B. Wilson, recently production 
manager of the Akron Advertising 
Agency, Akron, Ohio, has opened an 
agency i. Nashville, Tenn. Before en- 
listin Wilson was president of 
the Franklin Advertising Agency in 





Chicago, and after being released from . 


service, manager of the McClure Ad- 
vertising Service in Cleveland. Among 
the accounts the new agency will handle 
are Matison Company, Punctureless 
Hosiery; Mill Outlet Company, mail- 
order, and King’s, men’s furnishings. 





Wichita “Beacon” to Publish 
Sunday Paper 

The Wichita, Kan., Beacon, Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen’s pa , will be- 
gin publication of a Sunc ay morning 
edition on December 5. Heretofore the 
Beacon has been an exclusively six-day 
evening paper. 
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The Business Magnet 
of Northern Ohio 


Northern Ohio dollars gravitate to Cleveland as surely as 
steel to a magnet. 


The highest development of interurban transportation 
makes Akron, Canton, Elyria and scores of other important 
business centers, suburbs of Cleveland. The richest farming 
community in America is at Cleveland’s door. Northern 
Ohio’s needs from greatest industrial plants to humblest 


_ homes are satisfied through Cleveland markets. 


Manufacturer, jobber, dealer, consumer, all buy in Cleve- 
land—all read and follow Cleveland’s most influential news- 
paper—the only metropolitan 7-day-a-week morning paper 
serving this business empire—the paper they must read if 
they want latest news first. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg. New York Peoples Gas Bidg. Chicago 
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“Hello! What’s This?” 


It caught Mr. Busy Man’s eye—this 
crisp, brightly-colored sheet of Hammer- 
mill Cover, with its news of change in 
prices. 

When you’ve got an important piece 
of business news to send out, make sure 
it’s going to get the attention of those you 
send it to. 

A good way is to pick out one of the 
colors in which Hammermill Cover ‘is 
supplied, and ask your printer to use this 
dependable, low-priced stock. You'll be 
more than satisfied. 

Samples and full information on. re- 
quest. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Community Advertising Campaigns 
in “Printers’ Ink” 


Sixty Articles That Have Been Published on This Subject Since 1916 


OrcANIzATION Service, Inc. 
New Orveans, La. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of October 14, you 
publish a list of campaign stories that 
have appeared in Printers’ Inx since 
the latter part of 1916. In reading 
over the list I find no stories have 
appeared on community advertising by 
cities. Some little time ago made 
inquiry of the Community Advertising 
Division of The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World for a list of cities 
that had conducted advertising cam- 
paigns, but much to my surprise they 
advised me that they had nothing like 
a complete list. Can you furnish us 
with a complete and up-to-date list? 


T. J. Apprevarp, Jr., 
President. 


HEN it was suggested that 

a list of Printers’ INK 
campaign stories be published, it 
was realized that a compilation of 
all such articles for the last four 
years would fill a large part of a 
complete issue. For that reason, 
a selective process was followed 
not only in choosing the indus- 
tries to be listed, but the articles 
as well. Merely a limited number 
of both were selected in the list 
published last month. 

Naturally such a process was 
bound to result in the omission of 
articles certain subscribers would 
have liked to see included. Those 
interested in the advertising of 
accident prevention, architects, 
charitable campaigns, chemists, 
churches, colleges, hospitals, hotels, 
of bees and baby carriages, and a 
thousand and one similar topics, 
would want to know why their 
industries were omitted. 

The best method of explaining 
the situation will be to illustrate 
by a concrete instance the task in- 
volved were a complete list of all 
Printers’ INK campaign stories to 
be compiled. Mr. Appleyard’s 
subject—community advertising— 
will serve as an example. 

Following are listed all the com- 
munities whose campaigns, or pro- 
posed campaigns, have been re- 


ferred to in Printers’ INK since 
1916. Only one reference to each 
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individual campaign is included in 
the list, although many were de- 
scribed two and three times as de- 
velopments materialized. Further- 
more, general articles not cover- 
ing specific campaigns are also 
omitted —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising an Industry, a Town 
and a Tavern Through a To 3 (Win- 
chendon, Mass.). Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Sept., 1920, p. 65. 


‘an Propaganda Take the Place of 
Advertising (Florida). Oct. 7, 1920, 


p. 65. 
The Pacific Northwest Has Own Ad- 
weve Organization. Sept 2, 1920, 


p. 133. 

A City Sold to Its School Children 

(Buffalo). Sept. 2, 1920, p. 80. 
South African Government Authorizes 


Advertising Campaign. Sept. 2, 1920, 
p. 109. 

Georgia Proposes to Advertise Itself. 
Aug. 5, 1920, p. 145. 

Marketing a City’s Hospitality (San 
Diego, Cal.). July 29, 1920, p. 101. 

‘oo to Advertise Kansas. July 
1, 1920, p. 154. 

Seattle Awill Advertise Itself. June 17, 


1920, p. 12 

The State of Oregon Will Advertise. 
June 17, 1920, p. 120. 

“Houn Dawg” Land a Resort Adver- 
tiser (Ozark Playgrounds Ass’n). June 
10, 1920, p. 0. 

What Omaha is Spending for Civic 
Advertising. June 10, 1920, p. 118. 

Sheffield’s Advertising Campaign 


«ss a, England). May 27, 1920, 

P- Philadelphia — Its Port. 
May 13, 1920, 

St. Louis ay  ivesiine for Sixteen 
— Industries. April 29, 1920, 
p.. 142. 

Town of 8,000 Advertises Itself (Grif- 
fin, Ga.). April 22, 1920, p. 52. 

Fifth Avenue “Sold” to oe Public 
Anew. April 15, 1920, 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Be, Advertis- 


ing to Overcome False Press Agent Re- 
ports. April 1, 1920, p. 184. 

Detroit Will ‘Advertise in Great Brit- 
ain. March 25, 1920, p. 78. 

Advertising Campaign for ~~ ov of 
Cleveland. March 18, 1920, 

Four Million Dollar aol § Dis- 
o— by Chicago. Feb. 26, 1920, 


* California Advertises Its Good Roads. 
Feb. 26, 1920, p. 196. 
Florida Has an og oad Awaken- 


ing. Feb. 12, 1920, 
Jacksonville’ Joins * Pinks. of City Ad- 
vertisers. Jan. 15, 1920, p. 72. 
Campaign to Advertise aaa of 
Philippines. Jan. 1, 1920, 114. 
y_ Retail Mail-Order fouses Are 

Going West (Kansas City). Dec: 25, 
1919, p. 57. 
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Switzerland Advertises Itself in 
America. Dec. 11, 1919, p. 153. 


Settlers Brought to Colorado by Ad- 
vertising. Nov. 11, 1919, p. 144. 

Community Advertising in England. 
Nov. 27, 1919, p. 204 

Municipal Advertising Which Facili- 
tated Tax Collections (British Columbia 
Cities). Oct. 23, 1919, p. 145. 

What a Small Town "Advertising Club 
Can ‘Aaneengtich through Co-operation 
(Neosho, Mo.). Sept. 25, 1919, p. 44. 

How and Why Omaha Advertises. 
Sept. 25, 1919, p. 128. 

anadian City’s Direct-Mail Cam- 
paign (Winnipeg). Sept. 25, 1919, p. 
100. 

Gloves and Gloversville in Advertis- 
ing. Aug. 14, 1919, p. . 

Gettin Away from the Common- 
lace in SE sort Aner Cieaee Bar- 
ara, Cal.). Aug. 7, 1919 ¥ ; 

Seven Cities of Japan A a in 
America. June 12, 1919, E 5. 

Broadway Follows the Footsteps of 
Maryville, Mo. May 29, 1919, p. 39. 

Selling a Community to Itself (Mary- 
ville, Mo.). May 22, 1919, p. 159. 

Lake Region of New York State 
Wants More Visitors. May 15, 1919, 


p. 90. 

Bill to Advertise Minnesota’s Ad- 
vantages. March 27, 1919, p. 96. 

Canadian City Advertises (Hull, Can- 
ada). Feb. 20, 1919, p. 149. 

New Orleans Awaits Curtain Rais- 
in Jan. 30, 1919, p. 100. 

Min Advertises Itself as a 
Playground. Sept. 12, 1918, p. 47. 

A Truthful Sales artment for a 
City (St. Paul, Minn.). July 18, 1918, 

39 


Municipalities Advertise Plentiful Coal 
Supply (Louisville). March 21, 1918, 


* ae Dominates in = F  amtecd 
ment. Dec. 20, 1917 } 

Big Tourist ‘Trade’ m.. by Ad- 
vertising (San Antonio, Texas). June 
7, 1917, p. 119. 

Campain to “Sell” Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. May 10, 1917, p. 102. 

Republic -of uba Advertises for 
Settlers. March 29, 1917, p. 130. 

Will Raise Fund to Advertise Shreve- 
port. Jan. 4, 1917, 93. 

Will Advertise Milwaukee's Indus- 
tries. Dec. 7, 1916, p. 121. 

Colorado’s Paid Advertising Brings 
Me es of Tourists. Nov. 30, 1916, 
p. 

$1,000,000 Fund for Louisville Indus- 
tries. Aug. 17, 1916, p. 108. 

Nashville, the City That aerating 
Built. June 29, 1916, p. 11 

Asheville Gives pieiane Credit 
mee aecsenenin Growth. June 29, 1916, 
p. 

Port Huron, Mich., Is Going in for 
Publicity. June 22,1916, p. 107. 

Community Advertising Is Growing 
Up. June 8, 1916, p. 109 

Co-operative Community Advertising 
Pays in Florida. March 30, 1916, p. 28. 


Latest Use of Advertising to Save 
Fifth Avenue Shopping District. March 
9, 1916, p. 75. 

A Popgun Campaign to Advertise 
New York. Jan. 27, 200. 


1916, p. 
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Uncertainty of the Mails De- 


mands Duplicate Letters 

The uncertainty of the mails is so 
reat in the opinion of the Grove Park 
nn, of Asheville, N. C., that this hotel 
believes in sending a carbon of its 
letter to the person addressed the day 
after the original letter has been dis- 
patched. 

Recently Printers’ Inx received a 
communication from this hotel, and on 
the following day a carbon copy of the 
communication arrived. Printed at the 
top of the carbon copy was the follow- 
ing messa, 

‘The fdliowing is a carbon copy of 
a letter mailed to you yesterday. This 
extra copy is sent as a _ precaution 
against delay from non-delivery of 
mail. The uncertainty of the mails 
is too great to risk in the delay we 
may experience in the event our origi- 
nal letter fails to reach you. It will 
be a simple matter to destroy this copy 
if you have received the original.” 


We Sell Swiss Cheese to 
Switzerland 


Secretary of Agriculture, E. T. 
Meredith, in speaking before the bank- 
ers at Washington on the many little 
functions ,berformed by “the long-haired 
scientists” as some of his aides have 
come to be known, pointed out that 
$4,500 was the maximum salary that 
could be paid anyone in his department. 

e mentioned that private business 
concerns had given several of his de- 
partment heads three and four times 
what the Government paid them. In 
elaborating on the wonderful discov- 
eries and inventions of some of these 
scientists, he said: “During the war one 
man prepared a formula for making 
Swiss cheese. It was a success. We 
now enjoy a domestic ‘Swiss’ cheese. 
Why, we sold two car loads of Swiss 
cheese to Switzerland.”—The Wall 
Street Journal. 








“Oregon Journal” Has Dealer 
Publication 


The Journal Publishing Company, 
Portland, Ore., publisher of the 
Oregon Journal, is now issuing a pub- 
lication for dealers as the “Oregon Jour- 
nal Trade News,” twice a month. 





Vacuumeter Sales Account 
With Miller Service 


The advertising account . the Vacu- 
umeter Sales Company, of New York, 
is now a handled by the Miller 
Advertising Service, New York. 


T.R. Lameinee' with Smith 
System 


T. Ridgway Longcope, for five years 
classified manager of the Washington, 
D. C., Times, has joined the Basil L. 
Smith System in Phiiniiphis. 
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Stars and Supers 


The theatrical star system is too 
often applied to advertising 
agencies. The spot-light is fo- 
cussed unceasingly on the single, 
exceptional man. One cannot 
help wondering if the contrasting 
dimness may not serve to obscure 
an inadequate supporting cast. 


After all, most enduring adver- 
tising successes result from the 
well-coordinated effort of several 
able men, rather than the 
single-handed achievement of a 
superman. 


The aim of this agency is to 
maintain a well-balanced organi- 
zation of solid, successful experts 
whose composite ability and ex- 
perience is always available to 
every client. 


Write for the booklet— 
‘“‘How to Judge An 
Advertising Agency.” 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dress Industry Asks for Parcel 


Post Investigation 

A general investigation of the parcel 
post system has been asked for by the 
Associated Dress Industries of Amer- 
ica. The request is based on the 
answers made by members of the asso- 
ciation to a questionnaire recently is- 
sued by the association. 3 

The majority of the complaints from 
the members of the association point 
out that packages are thrown on the 
floor from the passenger elevators, and 
in a number of instances have been 
carried away by thieves who have dis- 
covered the faulty — post delivery 
system, and who make a,practice of fol- 
lowing the carriers, helping themselves 
to whatever merchandise they can lay 
their hands on. 

In its communication to the Post- 
master-General, the association asks for 
the immediate inauguration of a system 
which will eliminate the present abuse, 
and establish. the necessary improved 
conditions not only to protect perish- 
able merchandise, but also all goods 
shipped via the parcel post system. 


Sherwin-Williams Advances 
Lemperly and Jaap 

C. M. Lemperly, who has been ad- 
vertising manager for many years of 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed director of pub- 
licity of that company. He will have 
executive supervision of all branches 
of the publicity work, including adver- 
tising, decorative, printing and sampling 
and the new merchandising and sales 
research divisions. Mr. Lemperly will 
devote most of his time to the per- 
sonal working out of merchandising, 
research and resale plans in the ex- 
ecutive sales department. 

G. W. Jaap has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. He has been as- 
sistant advertising, manager the past 
few years, and at one time was with 
The Chalmers Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit. He will handle the magazine, 
trade journal and all other forms of 
advertising work. 


New Accounts with Buzby- 
Raughley Agency 

The Lancaster Steel Products Corp., 
Lancaster, Pa., has put its advertising 
accounts in the hands of the Buzby- 
Raughley Company, Philadelphia: 

This agency is also handling the ac- 
count of the Chilton Company, Phila- 
delphia, publisher of Automobile Trade 
Journal, Commercial Car Journal, Trac- 
tor Journal and Auto Trade Directory. 


Added to Staff of Kelley 
Agency 


Robert T. Heed, at one time with the 
Gardner Avertising Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
and for the past year with the Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, Detroit, 
is now with the Martin V. Kelley Com- 
pany in its Chicago office. 
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A Suggestion for Certain 
Underwear Advertisers 


Nestie’s Foop Company, Inc. 
New Yorx, November 1, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The ober 21 issue of Printers’ 
Inx contained a long article in ref- 
erence to the difficulty of advertising 
men’s underwear, and it occurred to me 
that you might help us poor mortals 
who fave to buy underwear and per 
haps give an instructive lesson by call- 
ing attention to the fact that the present 
method of marking underwear is such 
that we do not know how to reorder a 
suit of underwear that has pleased us 
or how to avoid a size that has been 
unsatisfactory. 

In almost every other piece of ad- 
vertised merchandise we have something 
to designate it so that we can order « 
duplicate. The underwear people 
their brand- on an article, but & 

uently that brand is made up in more 





than one quality, and even if the brand 
and quality are known, we cannot order 
the size that has given us satisfaction, 
as sizes seem to vary according to the 
quality and texture of the material. 
T. Leg, 
Manager, Sales and Advertising Depart 
ment. 


How Movies Aid in Foreign 
Advertising 


By means of moving-picture films cer 
tain American products are now bei 
advertised in the theatres of Karachi, 
India, according to the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce. One o 
two reel films of American machinery 
at work, such as a complete series @ 
views of road making and road-making 
machinery, have lately proved interest 
ing to theatre patrons apart from any 
advertising merit they might possess 

he American Consul stationed @# 
Karachi has suggested if such pictures 
could be given a little more pertinent 
relation to local conditions, such # 
showing the Indians pictures of people 
of their own race operating the m 
chinery, the films would present a stil 
greater appeal to the Indian public # 
bringing before it a better realization d 
the industrial activities of a coum! 
now becoming known as a source 
supply of many articles hitherto pur 
chased elsewhere. Though involving # 
certain amount of theatrical “business,” 
the consul believes that good results 
will ultimately be oatkeesl from ths 
method of screen advertisement. 











J. H. Reilly with “Anacondi 
Standard” 


J. H. Reilly has been appointed a# 
vertising manager of the Anac 
Standard, Butte, Mont. Mr. Reilly 
previously advertising manager of 
Seattle, Jash., Post-Intelligencer | 
was at one time with e C 
Daily News. 
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‘THE echo of your announcement in the 

Washington (D. C.) Star will be heard 
all over the country—because Washington 
is the very heart of the nation. 


For that reason it is the logical place to 
launch a national campaign. It takes just 
one paper to do the work here—and ONLY 
ON E—The Star. 


If you want a comprehensive 
survey of the field, from any 
angle — our Statistical Depart- 
ment will furnish it. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 


Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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To. Secure 
Canadian Trade 


OU must go direct to Canadians 
via advertising in the Metropolitan 
Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


The “overflow” circulation of Amer- 
ican magazines has always been a 
fallacy. 


It is true that United States products 
get a certain amount of hap-hazard 
and indirect publicity in this way. 
But. Canadians do not regard Amer- 
ican advertisements as addressed 
specifically to them until they see 
them in their own publications. 


They read them, of course, but the act is 
sub-conscious and as such needs the stimu- 
lation and re-inforcement of a direct appeal. 
If you are out to make a really dominant 
impression on the public mind it can hardly 
be done without THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OF CANADA. 


They are the premier and primary adver- 
tising medium in the Dominion. They are 
not confined in circulation or influence to 
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the cities in which they are published, but 
circulate in the country-side and small 
towns as well. They are unquestionably the 
‘national media.” 


The Daily Newspapers listed 
below should constitute the 
background of any advertis- 
ing campaign calculated to 
make your goods or services 
known to the Canadian people. 


Take the first step by writing direct to these 
Newspapers or asking your Advertising 
Agency for data concerning them. 


The Daily Newspapers 


Popu- 
Place lation 


P. E. I. 12,000 
St. John, N. B. 64,305 


Montreal, Que. 801,216 


Quebec, Que. 


Sherbrooke, Que. 23,493 
Kingston, Ont. 23,700 
. Ont. 59,281 


116,850 


St. Catharines, 
Ont. 19,860 


fe} an © NaF. e F-1 


Paper 
M.& E. Guardian 
& Examiner 
M.&E. Telegraph 
& Times 


M. Gazette 

E. La Patrie 

E. La Presse 

E. Le Soleil 

E. Telegraph 

E. Record 

E. British Whig 
M.& E. Advertiser 
M.&E. Free Press 


E. Standard 


Victoria, B. C. 


Popw 


Place lation 
St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000 
Toronto, Ont. 2,812 
Winnipeg, 192,571 

Man. 

Regina, Sask. 40,000 
Calgary, Alta. 175,000 
Edmonton, Alta. 60,000 
Vancouver, 

B. C. 135,000 

55,000 





Paper 
BE. Times-Jougnal 
M. Mail & 


E. Herald 
E. Journal 


M. Sun (Daily & 


Spend 10% of your U. S. Advertising ap- 


propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 











Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Poor Richard 
Club No Mean Advance 
Agent 


{Eprrortat Note: The following ac- 
count of the participation of. Poor 
Richard in the Sphinx Club’s dinner on 
Thesday of this week was written prior 
to the dinner. We assume that the pro- 
gtamme was carried out according to 
schedule. ] 


T°? help celebrate its Silver Ju- 
bilee, the Sphinx Club invited 
the Poor Richard Club, of Phila- 
delphia, to come over to New York 
on November 9. 

Poor Richard has won a repu- 
tation for doing things unusually 
well—so well that the Sphinx 
Club requested the Poor Richard 
Club to furnish at least half the 
evening’s entertainment. The 
Philadelphia club therefore took 
over with them three big feature 
acts, all original and unusual. 

One was an original moving 
picture, the work of Gilbert Gable 
and Charles M. Wessels. The pic- 
ture showed Franklin’s§ grave 
opening up, and from it steps the 
spirit of Ben himself in the per- 
sonage of Fred Sultzer. Franklin 
then remembers that he is due 
that night at the Sphinx Club and 
starts to locate some Poor Rich- 
ard men to lead him there. He 
visits a number of them, and fin- 
ally winds up at the Poor Richard 
clubhouse in time for lunch. From 
there he journeys to an aviation 
field, boards a machine and flies 
to Gotham, alighting in front of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and entering 
the room just as the lights flash 


on. 

The big piece of the evening 
was an operetta, written by. Dr. 
David Stern for the occasion, and 
direeted by Wayne Marshall. 
There was a cast of seven girls 
and two men. Each girl was 
dressed to represent a well-known 
Philadelphia-made product, and 
she sang a short snappy parody 
about her product to the air of 
some popular song, while Ben 
Franklin (Charles C. Green) and 
“Electricity (Wm. H. Martin) 
stood in the background. The fea- 
tire ended with an ensemble 
chorus and a dancing exit. 

The ‘third stunt was the imper- 
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sonation of Karl Bloomingdale, 
president of the Poor Richard 
Club, and R. F. R. Huntsman, 
president of the Sphinx Club, by 
two Poor Richard men. These 
two “imposters” openly accused 
the real presidents of perpetrat- 
ing a fraud upon the Sphinx Club 
and its guests, claiming that they 
(the imposters) were the real 
presidents. There ensued a lively 
controversy. Karl Bloomingdale 
was impersonated by Philip Kind, 
chairman of the committee having 
the Poor Richard end in charge; 
and Huntsman was impersonated 
by Walter Lee Rosenberger. 





R. H. McCready Heads New 
York Business Publishers 


Robert H. ‘McCready, president of 
the McCready Publishing Company, was 
elected president of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association at a meeting 
held on November 8. J. Malcolm Muir, 
vice-president of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., was elected vice-president; C. S: 
Baur, advertising manager of Jron Age, 
was made secretary, and Edgar J. But- 
tenheim, president of American City, 
was elected treasurer. 

The directors are: Roger W. Allen, 
persident of the Allen-Nugent Co.; 
Robert Luchars, of Machinery, and 
Harry W. Tipper, business manager of 
Aujemotinn Industries. 

An address was made on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook” by G. A. O’Reilly, vice- 
poenident of the Irving National Bank, 

ew York. In Mr. O’Reilly’s opinion, 
present business conditions should beget 
optimism. “All the trends that re veal 
coming changes are desirable trends,” 
was the justification given by Mr. 
O’ Reilly Sur an optimistic business out- 
look. 





Lord Northcliffe Seeks 


Information 


Western Union CABLEGRAM 
Lonpon, Nov. 8 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
fe are conducting aggressive cam- 
paign in favour of the disclosure of net 
sale figures on the part of publishers of 
all publications. Shall be glad of expres- 
sion of opinion from you by cable on 
Audit Bureau as now existing in States 
and on anything interesting in connec- 


“tion with the controversy. 


Editor Dairy Mat. 
. >. >. 


New Yorx, November 9, 1920. 
Editor of Datry Mai: 

Audit Bureau has proven successful 
beyond expectations of its founders. 
Has stabilized in United States the en- 
tire publishing and advertising indus- 
tries. - 

Editor of Parntexs’ Inx, - 
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The St.Louis 
STAR 
FIRST 


among all St.Louis daily newspapers 
in Gains in Total Paid Advertising 





In October 1920 
More Than ALL 
others COMBINED 
| SANRMRIEISo 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY. BROO & FINLEY 
Chicage Philadelphia New York 
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“Everything in nature has color, either inherent or reflected.” —PrinTING ART 


OLOR in advertising increases 
selling possibilities—use it 

TO COMMAND ATTENTION 

TO ILLUSTRATE REALISTICALLY 


THE MUNRO & BRI 


LITHOGRAPHERS @& 
COLOR PRINTERS 


416-422 WEST 332 STREET, NEW YORK 
OUR CHICAGO OFFICE IS AT 123 WEST Mal 


COLOR IN ADVE 








Courtesy Standard Milling Co 


The Mail-Order Department of a retail store doing a world-wide business 
through the mail alone—says : 


| “TAGES in our catalogue illustrating articles 
in their natural colors pull double the ayer- 

age returns of those illustrated in plain black 

| and white. Additional pulling power of the 
| pages in full color is shown by marked in- 
creases in sales from black and white pages 

appearing directly opposite those in color.” 











Courtesy Corn Products Refining Co. 








———— 


HRFORD COMPANY 


| ADVERTISING BOOKS CATALOGUES BOOKLETS 
ar FOLDERS COLOR INSERTS 





DVERTISING HANGERS WINDOW DISPLAYS 
COUNTER CARDS NOVELTIES CUT OUTS 








Ri 
[ MAMREET, CHICAGO. E. C. HALL, Resident Manager 
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CHAMPION IGNITION COMPANY 
































FUINT. MICHIOAN 


orice oF 
THe PaeoenT 


um. A. C. Johneton, | 
| Editor "Motor", | 
119 West 40th Street, | 
New York City. 
| 
| 





Dear Mr. Jometon:- 
‘Motor’ and I have 


been friends for years . 


Very truly yours 




































Advertising One of the Oldest 
Known Foods 


The Necessity of Combating a Damaging Report Starts Constructive 
Campaign 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


HEN is an article too old 

to advertise? Is there a 
time when it reaches a stage— 
as non-advertising manufacturers 
are wont to tell us—that their 
product is so generally used and 
has been a staple so long that 
“everybody knows all about it”? 
If that were possible, it would 
evidently be not only unnecessary 
but foolish to advertise an ar- 
ticle to people who know all there 
is to be known about it. 

That position has been taken by 
lantern manufacturers, wagon- 
makers, sugar manufacturers, 
salt-refiners and many more—all 
of whom finally changed their 
minds and decided that their prod- 
uct was not sufficiently known 
and understood but that advertis- 
ing would increase its use, im- 
prove the means of distribution, 
show more efficient uses, protect 
it from the competition of in- 
ferior or dishonest grades, or serve 
some other useful purpose, even 
though their product had been on 
the market for a very long time. 

Among the recent converts to 
the advantage of advertising a 
very old product is the Califor- 
nia Olive Association. The prod- 
uct has all the prestige that could 
possibly come with antiquitv. The 
olive leaf was the first affirma- 
tive evidence of the recession of 
the flood. In the time of Judges 
we read that “The trees went 
forth in a time to anoint a king 
over them, and they said unto 
the olive tree, ‘Reign thou over 
us.’” Extending the olive branch 
(presumably because of the fruit 
which it carried) is a term from 
antiquity. The Sermon on the 
Mount was on the Mount of 
Olives. 

At the time of the Exodus the 
Children of Israel found olive 
trees in Canaan. Probably it was 
from that district that, centuries 





later, they were transferred to 
Spain, from Spain to Mexico and 
finally from Mexico to California 
by the early Franciscan priests, 
where at San Diego they flour- 
ished before the Battle of. Bunker 
Hill was fought. Yet for all that 
history tells of them, and from 
the fact that they are and always 
have been one of the principal 
crops of the countries surround- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea, many 
people of the United States first 
learned of ripe olives as a food 
when the newspapers of the coun- 
try widely heralded the deaths of 
some wealthy people in Detroit. 
Other cases as widely spread as 
New York City, Ohio and Mon- 
tana were reported and given wide 
publicity through the press. 
Before those untoward events 
some of those most interested in 
the olive industry had met in San 
Francisco and made preliminary 
arrangements for organizing an 
association to improve the mar- 
keting practices and increase the 
use of ripe olives. The olive busi- 
ness was good, and nearly every- 
one engaged in it was making 
money, so there was not the in- 
centive for immediate action that 
there had been in the organiza- 
tion of some of the marketing as- 
sociations of the “State. Many 
were either half-hearted and 
wanted to wait, or to form some 
different sort of organization. 


CONCERTED ACTION IMPERATIVE 


The staggering blow that ‘the 
unfavorable publicity seemed like- 
ly to give the industry made direct 
and energetic action so desirable 
that differences were forgotten, 
and the feeling of indifference 
gave way to an earnest desire to 
get united effort. But even be- 
fore the organization was per- 
fected, $100,000 had been pledged 
to investigate the cause and means 
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of prevention of olive poisoning. 

The best chemists available 
were put to work investigating 
the subject, and it was found 
that poison resulted from a soil 
germ called bacillus botulinus, 
which has been found in sausage, 
fish, salt meat and practically ali 
the canned vegetables and meats. 
Although rare, it occurred in all 
home-canned fruits. The sure 
sterilization was by keeping the 
product at a high temperature for 
some minutes. The California 
Olive Growers’ Association estab- 
lished the minimum of forty min- 
utes at a temperature of 240 de- 
grees, which allows a liberal mar- 
gin of safety, both in time and 
excess temperature. No other 
canned product is so carefully 
protected,, according to Prof. 
W. V. Cruess, of the University 
of California. The California 
State Board of Health gave its 
co-operation, and the sterilization 
of canned ripe olives has been 
standardized according to legal 
requirement. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THIS 
ASSOCIATION 


The olive association was 
formed in June and over $50,000 
raised to advertise ripe olives as 
a food. The association was 
made up both of growers and 
canners, and the advertising ex- 
pense was to be divided between 
them. Unlike most,of the asso- 
ciated marketing concerns of the 
West, this association does not 
market the product. Its functions 
consist of extending the market 
by advertising, establishing gradcs, 
giving directions for harvesting 
and “insuring the scientific grow- 
ing, sterilizing and packing” of 
the product. 

A tax of five dollars a ton was 
assessed the raisers, and a like 
sum from the packers. By one 
of the clauses of the constitution, 
this appropriation was to be ex- 
pended through “the advertising 
director and the advertising 
agency chosen by the .advisory 
board.” One of the first tasks 
of the advertising was to counter- 
act the unfavorable publicity that 
had followed the poisoning case. 
But it was decided that. there 
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should not be any apologetic copy 
used. No reference was made to 
the publicity which had been such 
a blow to all concerned with the 
industry. Ripe olives were pre- 
sented as a food—a ripe, nutri- 
tious fruit—rather than a pickle— 
useful both as a food and as a 
relish. 

“Known through the ages for 
flavor, food value and wholesome- 
ness, One of the oldest foods 
known to man. So healthful that 
children can eat all they want. 
So wholesome doctors prescribe 
them for invalids.” These and 
other .positive appeals were the 
answer to the widespread impres- 
sion that ripe olives were dan- 
gerous. 

Olives are one of the fruits that 
require processing or treatment 
before they are edible, even when 
fully matured. Hanging in deep 
brown or black clusters on the 
trees, they look most appetizing. 
But as they come from the tree 
they are so bitter that one bite 
would fully satisfy any investi- 
gator. In this regard they are 
unique among foods. 

Before being fit to eat they have 
to be “processed,” which varies in 
different canneries, -but in gen- 
eral consists of sorting for size, 
color and maturity, soaking in a 
caustic-soda solution to remove 
the bitterness, rinsing and soaking 
for about a week to remove all 
traces of the soda solution. This 
requires changing the water every 
few hours and finally prepares the 
olives for the final preparation, 
which is an immersion in weak 
brine in which they are shipped. 

As long as olives have been 
known as a food, it was less than 
twenty years ago that Prof. F. T. 
Bioletti, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, first demonstrated the 
process by which ripe olives could 
be treated for bitterness, sterilized 
and so canned as to preserve them 
almost indefinitely. 

One of the important under- 
talsings of the association is the 
standardization of the grading, 
processing and packing of the 
crop. For example, there are two 
ways of cooking the olives in can- 
ning, one is by the direct appli- 
cation.of boiling water, the other 
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JESSE BLOCK 


Jesse Block (he bears my 
name and yet is not related 


-to me) started in my or- 


ganization as an_ errand 
boy. To-day he is not only 
a full-fledged salesman, but 
an extremely capable one. 
That is what a number of 
my friends have told me— 
and that is the opinion of 
my staff. I think, there- 
fore, that Jesse has a fine 
future before him. 


fone beck 














Rochester 


Democrat 
and 


Chronicle 


Every city has one big, 
dominant newspaper that 
has age and influence and 
which is known as “the 
leading newspaper.” 


In Rochester “The Dem- 
ocrat,” as it is known to its 
readers, has been “the lead- 
ing newspaper” for several 
generations. Every investi- 
gation shows that it pro- 
duces more and better re- 
sults than any other Roch- 
ester newspaper. 


It “blankets” Rochester 
and northern New York, 
and should be first for every 
advertising campaign in 
that territory. 


Serial Ade, No. 21 
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by steam, superheated, followed 
by a vacuum pack. 

Before the discovery by Pro- 
fessor Bioletti, olives had been 
used as a season crop and for 
olive oil, The latter is made by 
grinding both pulp and _ stones, 
then cooking and distilling. That 
part of the industry is also in- 
cluded in the new association, and 
it is expected that the use of 
olive oil will be greatly increased 
as well as of ripe olives. 

The investigation made by the 
advertising agency before begin- 
ning the advertising showed that 
in the Western States, where the 
ripe olives were known, the an- 
nual consumption is 360 quarts, per 
thousand population. In the next 
district of heaviest consumption 
it is but seventy-two quarts. Other 
districts were still less. Present 
consumption is supplied by about 
40,000 acres in bearing, with 3,000 
acres soon to be added to the 
bearing groves. The most of that 
industry has grown up in the last 
twenty years, and amounts to 
nearly fourteen million quarts. 

The ripe olive has no direct 
competitor. Green olives, most of 
which are imported, are used only 
for relishes and pickles. The ripe 
olives are used as food in many 
different ways: sandwiches, sal- 
ads, soups and in various com- 
binations with other fruits. It is 
the plan of the advertising cam- 
paign to develop thése and other 
uses, as well as to increase the 
consumption of olive oil, which is 
far less for the country as a 
whole than in the districts where 
olives are grown. 

With a half million acres adapt- 
ed to olive culture, and with the 
rapidly expanding groves, there is 
ample work for the advertising— 
enough to fire the imagination of 
the most phlegmatic advertising 
man. 

Under the present arrangement 
each packer will continue his own 
brand. No attempt has been made 
to adopt a trade-mark to the 
product, although the words 
“California Ripe Olives,” in a 
distinctive type, is prominently 
displayed in all the advertising and 
so used as to help identify the 
product with the advertising. 
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The fact that some connected 
with the industry refused to co- 
operate in the association, al- 
though they profit by the associa- 
tion’s activities, is one of the 
usual difficulties of such organi- 
zations, especially when §starting. 
That is offset, in a way, by pub- 
lishing a list of all the packers 
who are members of the associa- 
tion in each advertisement. 

The first. of the advertising in 
national mediums appeared in 
July. Other large’ space has been 
used in women’s publications. The 
first campaign closed the last of 
October. 

With such an immense crop in 
prospect and such a. latent de- 
mand capable of development, the 
association. has an inspiring job 
ahead. It is the teaching of the 
twenty-first century A. D. to use 
the food of the forty-first cen- 
tury B. C. And with the rapidity 
with which olive groves have been 
developed the last decade, there 
is a time limit for the enterprise. 





Advertises for Citizen Co- 
operation 


The Philadelphia Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research is using page and half- 
page space in the Philadelphia news 
papers to obtain the co-operation of the 
citizens in its endeavor to procure the 
facts regarding certain contemplated 
improvements or needed improvements. 
The direct object of the campaign is 
to get the citizens to fill out and re- 
turn the coupon carried.in each adver- 
tisement. The coupon simply says that 
the person whose name is signed wishes 
to know more about the workings of 
the bureau and that he is particularly 
interested in the subjects he has ticked 
off—street cleaning, more pay for 
teachers, water supply, correction of 
mandamus abuses, etc. 

_The bureau has a trained staff dig- 
ging into the city records all the time 
in search of facts, and arranging them 
for the consumption of the citizens. 
The idea back of the bureau is that 
the community and not the officer is 
responsible for the conditions, and that 
the citizen is obliged to know. The 
bureau is supported entirely by con- 
tributions from public-spirited citizens. 





Frank J. Mooney Returns 
to Critchfield 


_ Frank J. Mooney, at one time adver: 
tising manager of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, and later with 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago, and Mac- 
Manus, Inc., Detroit, advertising agen- 
cies, has again joined Critchfield and 
will be located in the Detroit office. 
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Wrone.? 











Published monthly. Regular Edition 
covers the construction field. Mill 
Edition goes only to cement mills, 
lime plants and quarries. 


New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit. 






























































THEY USE 
Concrete 
TO REACH THE 
CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
Goodyear 
Westinghouse 
Packard Truck 


Texas Company 
Atlas Powder 
Barrett Roofs 
Link-Belt 
Pierce-Arrow 
Yale & Towne 
Philip Carey 
Blaw-Knox 
Alpha Cement 
Trus-Con Steel 
Fairbanks-Morse 
U. S. Rubber 
Allis-Chalmers 
Grasselli Powder 
Atlas Cement 
Dupont 

Marion Shovel 
Ingersoll-Rand 
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Yesterday 
and ‘Today 


OTION pictures, ten years ago, 
were little more than a fad—to- 
day they are the chief recreation 

of the American people. And as they 
grew in size and influence, so did Photo- 
play Magazine, its chief spokesman. 





Leadership in this field was the re- 
sult. It came as the unqualified seal 
of approval of more than half a million 
people. 


And far-seeing manufacturers, who 
early recognized the advantages to be 
derived from advertising to this pub- 
lic, have benefited accordingly. They 
were sure of a market for their goods 
and a highly productive one, because, 
while with some, economy might be the 
order of the day, these people would 
never fail to spend money for recrea- 
tion. Motion pictures, in other words, 
had become too much a part of their 
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living to be slighted. And just as pic- 
tures themselves have entered the lives 
of its patrons—so has Photoplay with 
the devotees who would not be with- 
out it. 


This has made it the magazine to 
which advertisers have instinctively 
turned when considering this field. 


Photoplay is the leader, not alone 
because of its half million guaranteed 
circulation and a large excess in addi- 
tion, its advertising clientele, but be- 
cause of its editorial contents—the most 
decisive indication of leadership. 


If you are considering the leaders— 
then Photoplay belongs on your list. 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH ST. 
















































When Consumer Copy Makes Good 
Copy for Dealer Literature 


Definite Purpose Behind Type of Appeal, Based upon the Nature of the 
roduct y 


HE Nairn Linoleum Company 

has an excellent construc- 
tive idea back of its use of-con- 
sumer copy in dealers’ maga- 
zines. This advertiser feels that 
the question of using the so-called 
dealer type of copy or the con- 
sumer appeal depends funda- 
mentally upon the kind of product 
and its function in human life. 

Small articles—hairpins, soap, 
books, hooks and eyes—all play 
a very important part in our 
daily lives; the unsuspected lack 
of a button has been known to 
cause serious embarrassment later. 
Nevertheless, food, clothing, fur- 
niture and houses—the things we 
live with every day for a long 
period—represent a more serious 
investment and, consequently, in- 
volve a more serious choice on the 
part of the purchaser. 

The dealer in such articles 
understands this fact, perhaps un- 
consciously, and is therefore more 
impressed with his responsibility 
in selling these goods than in sell- 
ing smaller articles in which the 
choice is more or less a matter 
of fad or temporary opinion. 
_When, for instance, he must 
select a line of floor coverings to 
sell to his customers he must be 
sure that the goods are thoroughly 
trustworthy. 
greater emphasis upon the qual- 
ity and durability of the product 
in his selection because he knows 
that his customers will do the 
same. 

In buying materials of this kind 
he puts profitability second to 
quality if he is wise, because he 
knows that the future of his busi- 
ness depends upon his giving last- 
ing satisfaction in recommending 
floor coverings, furniture, wall- 


paper, and so forth, while an oc- 
casional slip-up on tooth brushes 
or shaving soap is not irreparable. 

The best way a dealer can esti- 
mate the value of any article to 
his customers is to think of it ‘in 


In fact, he places 
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terms of his own use. Would he 
—were he a customer of himself— 
get satisfaction out of this artick 
or that? Would this linoleum 
stand the wear and-tear of his 
own children’s scratching, muddy 
feet? 

We often observe the result of 
this mental process upon the part 
of a dealer. We may resent the 
idea when a clerk assures us, 
with demonstration, that he wears 
these suspenders himself; but 
when a courteous salesman quotes 
from his conviction (engendered 
by thinking in terms of his own 
home) that Nairn linoleums are 
bound to prove satisfactory, his 
opinion carries greater weight 
than if he merely désired to push 
this linoleum because there was 
a greater profit in it. 

Nairn aims first to sell the 
dealer as a human being, as a 
consumer of manufactured prod- 
ucts. Therefore, its entire series 
of handsome color pages in the 
dealers’ magazines carries the con- 
sumer appeal. Quality is em- 
phasized throughout. Some of the 
advertisements feature the ma- 
chine which lays linoleum patterns 
on the backing cloth just as a tile 
floor is laid, piece by piece. Other 
pages show cosy, intimate views 
of home interiors, with a hint of 
the hard wear floor coverings re- 
ceive. Spilled bottles, muddy foot- 
prints, scuffing heels, the daily 
multitude of steps upon the 
kitchen floor are aptly illustrated 
by the actions of the various fig- 
ures appearing in the - pictures. 
The beauty of the patterns is also 
largely left to the artist to show, 
while the copy simply gets over 
the fact of in-built durability. 

The success which this series 
has had among dealers is indica- 
tive that the Nairn idea is right. 
It has been found that dealers 
often recall and repeat to cus- 
tomers the words and phrases of 
these advertisernents. 
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N the Circle of Certainties, the 
sixteen states of the middle west, 
there has been no slowing-up proc- 
ess. Prosperity continues, and 
bank reports show the per capita 
wealth is much higher than in large 
industrial centers. 
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UR circulation is concentrated, 
a 93% in these sixteen states. 
ne We reach and influence more than 
4 600,000 small-town and rural 
le homes; with groups of subscribers 
er or buying units in thousands of 
iS middle western towns. Just the 
kind of circulation which is a factor 
t- in selling goods through retail trade. 
y May we give you complete data 
d about our magazine and service? 














$ . 
Chicago Office New York Office 
. 1218 Marquette Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 381 Fourth Avenue 
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Do We Remember By Color? 


An Advertising Man—Formerly An Army 

Officer—Says His Most Vivid Experiences 

Are Remembered Only by Their Associa- 
tions With Color 


KOBLER : 

In your recent trade journal ad- 
vertising | have missed some of 
your first pages in black and white 
only to have my attention arrested 
by their counterparts in color. 

These graphic advertisements of 
yours have slowly crystallized 
some vague speculations of mine. 

During two years in the army 
what wore me out more than any- 
thing else, I realize now, was the 
lack of color—the imagination 
killing monotony of an everlasting 
round of drab uniforms, sere pa- 
rade grounds, unpainted buildings 
and pasty mud. 

I came to crave for bright spots 
of color. I think a reaction from 
this drabness is the reason why 
fashions in women’s clothing and 
every other possible object burst 
into an orgy of riotous colors right 
after the war. I believe that the 
psychological effect of color was 
the. subconscious motif behind the 
wearing of the brilliantly colored 
uniforms of earlier days. Their 
brightness made war more en- 
durable 

Anothei 


DEAR Mr 


remarkable fact I have 


noticed is how persistently color 
associations cling in the memory. 
Strange as it may seem, almost 


all of the experiences of my army 
life have blended into an indefinite 
perspective. What few I remem- 
ber vividly stand out only by their 
association with color. 

The bright red poppies in the 
trampled yellow grain fields, the 
tremendous leaping colored lights 
on the sky during an artillery 
bombardment at night, the ex- 
quisiteness of the stained glass 
windows in the Cathedral at 
blue of the 


fourges, the limpid 


Advertisement 


Mediterranean reflecting in azure 
the red cliffs at Nice and Monte 
Carlo, the whirling red and orange 
costume of a Spanish dancer in a 
tiny cafe in Bordeaux—those are 
the things. I remember. 


In one of your advertisements 
you stated that the mind thinks 
fastest in color. Probably you ar. 
right. 1 am certain, in my own 
mind at least, that it remembers 
longest in color—that a flash of 
color recalls vivid memories that 


otherwise would be lost. 
Cordially yours, 


(Namc 


* ” * * x 


on request.) 


But—whether we think fastest 
in color, or remember longest 1 
color, is not the point 


Great color pages in the Ameri 
can Weekly have paid such phe 
nomcnal returns to advertisers. 
That is the 
tion 


important considera 


The American Weekly’s circula- 
tion in two and a half million pro- 
gressive American homes is a 
contributing factor. The location 
of this tremendous circulation in 
the seven great trading centers of 
the United States is another. The 
fact that the American Weekly is 
a splendid feature of seven great 
newspapers also contributes great- 
ly to the success of this amazingly 
popular publication. 


But 
plays a 


beyond doubt, COLOR 
tremendously important 
part in achieving the extraordi- 
nary of advertising cam- 
paigns presented in the American 


Weekly 
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VEN the smallest 
spots of color are 
enough to safeguard the 
railroads of the world. 


A great color page in 
the American Weekly 
cannot be overlooked. 


Two anda half million 
families read the American 
Weekly. “If you want to see 
the color of their money use 
color.” ~A.J.K. 


The AMERICAN WEEKLY 
A. J: KOBLER, Manager 
1834 Broadway, New York 
W. J. Griswold, Western Represent, 
Hearst Building. Chicago, Ill, 
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Rock Products 
BUYERS’ BULLETIN 


October 2, 1920 542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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under new incorporations are secured in - wayo—aheough the edfes of the Socretary of ne of the variows States and 








ROCK PRODUCTS Buyers’ 


Bulletin is published every other 
week as a service to the advertisers 
who use our columns. 


Under the heading “Ready 


to Buy” we list the concerns who 
have in every case written direct to us 
making known their needs for supplies, 
equipment or machinery. These are re- 
liable, authentic requests and manufac-. 
turers will find this a welcome service. 


Under the heading “New In- 
corporations” are names of new 
firms secured through the office of the 
Secretary of State of the various states, 
and through press clippings. 

Great care is taken to have 
this list as accurate as possible, 
and manufacturers are finding it a J 
profitable addition to the advertising 
value of ROCK PRODUCTS. 

The only Journal with a Paid 


Circulation in the Rock Product 
Industry. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 
542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Miss Alice Advertises Herself into 


Congress 


Makes No Speeches in Campaign Against Strongly Intrenched Opponent 


ISS ALICE M. ROBERT- 

SON, admittedly well over 
60 years, has advertised herself 
into Congress. She overturned -a 
Democratic plurality of 3,916 in 
the Second Oklahoma Congres- 
sional District, defeating W. W. 
Hasting without making one po- 
litical speech or writing one 
political letter. 

She chose to make her plea to 
the voters through advertising, 
and put her copy in the classi- 
fied columns of.the local news- 
papers. 

Miss Robertson is a farmer and 
a restaurateur. The food raised 
on her farm is used to supply the 
restaurant she owns, the Sawokla 
Caftteria. This is said to be the 
largest restaurant in Oklahoma. It 
grew out of a small beginning, 
being originally designed to de- 
velop into a Y. W. C. A. for un- 
employed women. 

Her advertisements in the classi- 
fied pages seemed at first glance 
to be an ordinary advertisement 
for her cafeteria, being headed in 
the following manner: 


Sawoxta CAFETERIA 
4th St., just north of Broadway 
11:15—1:45 5:00—7:45 
Self Service. No Tips 
Music by Coogan, of the Tised. 
way Theatre, 12—1. 


Immediately under this heading 
followed her talk on politics, given 
in a personal vein. Here is one 
example of the copy, which was 
generally a mixture of business 
and politics. 

“We went to Webbers Falls, 
Saturday, and on the way stopped 
at ,Keefeton and Warner to talk 
with the usual group of farmers 
who come to town for Saturday 
errands. I felt better after talk- 
ing to these sturdy, blue-overalled 
Americans, who have not lost 
courage. It’s all a matter of view- 
point with them, for they believe 
either that low markets are to 
become higher very soon with a 
return to Republicanism or when 
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full power shall come to Democ- 
racy. and the League be estab- 
lished. In the next few weeks 
many are to be sorely disappointed, 
but like them, I am always an 
optimist. 

“Hurrying from Warner, where 
we had excellent ham and eggs— 
real country fare—at a little res- 
taurant where two men. are part- 
ners, and one is a Republican and 
the other isn’t, but where they 
agree very nicely in disagreeing— 
we came to a bridge across ‘Dirty 
Creek.’. On either side of the 
stream were all sorts of vehicles 
waiting while the heavy plank 
floor was in process of repair. 
Remembering previous experiences 
when we had been maliciously 
held up by road gangs because of 
being Republican speakers, I 
feared the worst. Instead of 
making us wait an hour, the head 
mat obligingly had planks laid 
down so we could get over. While 
waiting for the placing of the 
planks I asked a man and his 
wife, unusually attractive looking 
farm people, if the wife was reg- 
istered; a tragic look came into 
her face as she said she would not 
try when they would not register 
her husband. He could not read, 
and being a Republican, they had 
refused to register him on that 
score, and he would never try 
again. She, loyal soul, would not 
have what her husband could not. 
Here wete two useful white citi- 
zens of Oklahoma,. denied the 
right of. citizenship with the _at- 
tendant stigma of such denial 
upon their children. Such ex- 
amples of existing conditions need 
no comment.” 


The women of Muskogee took 


an activesinterest in Miss Robert- 
son’s campaign to the extent of 
using a full page advertisement to 
say some things that Miss Robert- 
son, perhaps due to modesty, had 
neglected to tell the voters in the 
classified columns. Among the 
things that this advertisement, 
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headed, “Vote for Miss Alice,” 
told were the following: 

“Miss Robertson has the quality 
of leadership and of freedom from 
personal ambition which has won 
for her the strong support she is 
receiving, not because she is a 
woman, but because we know 
from the manner in which she 
has handled many affairs in the 
past she can be trusted to repre- 
sent the interest of women and 
children in national affairs, bring 
honor upon the Second District in 
the Congress of the United States 
and be a legislator without su- 
perior in that body. 

“As chairman of the Red Cross 
canteen, she became known all 
over the United States for the 
generous hospitality of Muskogee 
to the thousands of soldier boys 
who passed through the city, and 
more than 5,000 men were her 
honored guests, for no man in 
uniform was allowed to pay for a 
meal at Sawokla Cafeteria. Many 
of the boys who were called to 
the colors, reported before time 
of appearing before the draft 
board, sometimes with wife, 
mother or sweetheart. These 
were cared for without charge 
by this generous woman until such 
time as the men were accepted 
by the board.” 





H. V. R. Palmer Returns to 
Rochester 


Howard V. R. Palmer, formerly with 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Koches- 
ter, N. Y., and recently with the Ams- 
den Studios, Cleveland, has returned to 
Rochester, where he has opened a ser- 
vice agency to handle advertising and 
typographical work. t 





W. L. Fry Joins Milwaukee 
Agency 
W. L. Fry, formerly of The Wright 
Company, Chicago, has been made as- 
sistant art director of Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency. 





Gundlach Agency Has Con- 
sumers Stores Account 


The Consumers Stores Company, 
mail-order groceries, has put its account 


in the hands of the Gundlach Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Chicago. 
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France Reorganizes Foreign 
Trade Bureau 


The “Office du Commerce Exterieur,” 
of France, has recently been reorgan- 
ized on a more ambitious scale. This 
department of overseas trade is intend. 
ed to be a practical link between offi- 
cial France and the general public at 
home and abroad. It is now aided on 
the financial side by the new Foreign 
Commerce Bank. It controls the ser- 
vice of French commercial agents, and 
is responsible for organizing trade ex- 
hibits in France and other countries. 

The department supplies trade infor- 
mation in the form of loose-leaf 
pamphlets and welcomes thé opportunity 
of helping foreign traders seeking in- 
formation as to the French market. 
The department will soon begin the pub- 
lication of a periodical similar to the 
British Board of Trade Journal. 


W. S. Preston with Randall 
Agency 

William S. Preston, recently director 
of production for Critchfield & Co., 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago staff’ of 
the Fred . Randall Company, and 
will handle copy, contact and ,sales 
work. Mr. Preston was for several 
years engaged in newspaper and adver- 
tising work in Montana and the Pacific 
Northwest. _ Before joining Critchfield 
& Co. Mr. Preston had been in charge 
of —— in the wholesale department 
of Marshail Field & Company and was 
with the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company at Chicago, and had also been 
rota ony manager of Scholl Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 








Joins San Francisco Typo- 
graphic Service 


Thomas Hewitt, formerly with Tay- 
lor & Taylor, San Francisco, is now 
with French & Russell, advertising ty- 
pographers and printers, San ran- 
cisco, an organization formed a_ short 
time ago by John W. French and Will 
Russell. Mr. French has been in color 
press work and in composition work for 
some time. Mr. Russell has been en- 
gaged in direct-mail advertising work, 
and was formerly with the Ramsey Op- 


H. T. Gardner with Packard 
Company 

Berry Gardner, formerly sécre- 

tary of the New York Auto Dealers’ 

Association, has been made manager 

of the carriage sales department of the 

Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 








All former members of the staff of 
the old Philadelphia Press have been 
requested to communicate with E. A. 
Muschamp, 603 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. A committee of Press men 
in Philadelphia are planning a celebra- 
tion to mark the passing of the paper. 
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Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


The Book That’s Read With 


Profit and Pleasure 


q By every druggist—wholesale and retail— 
and every jobber’s salesman every month. 


@ Handy slip-in-the-pocket size. 
(Same size as “Printers’ Ink’). 


@ Rotographic and color section every month. 


@ Drug Topics publishes the official conven- 
tion programs of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association, American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


@ Advertising Rates per page—lowest in the 
field—per thousand circulation. 


q Circulation the largest of any drug trade 
publication—over 50,000 monthly. 


Complete information and rates furnished 
on request. 


Drug Topics 


Frank ©. Thomas, Eastern Advtg. Mgr., 116 West 39th St., N. Y. 
W. B. Conant, Western Advtg. Mgr., State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 
George M. Kohn, Southern Advtg. Mgr., Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Roy M. Edmonds, Southwestern Advtg. Mgr., Arcade Bldg., St. Louis. 
Bert Butterworth, Pacific Coast Advtg. Mgr., Citizens Bank Bldg., 


Los Angeles. 
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Advertisers’ 
Industrial Films Gain 
Wide Circulation 





Department of Agriculture Uses 
Motion Pictures to Combat. Boll 
Weevil — Bureau of Education 
Issues List of Films Available 
for Schools, Clubs, Chambers of 
Commerce, Etc. 





Special Washington Correspondence 
I" would appear to be paternal- 

ism with a vengeance that first 
supplies industry with the idea 
and the-working plans for a new 
product, and then, in due course, 
furnishes first aid in advertising 
the new specialties. That, how- 
ever, is. precisely what the Gov- 
ernment has done with respect to 
the lately perfected dusting ma- 
chines for controlling the boll- 
weevil pest by means of calcium 
arsenate poisons. Experts of the 
Department of Agriculture were 
responsible for the invention of 
the machines which private inter- 
ests are now manufacturing on 
a commercial scale, and this de- 
partment will inaugurate, begin- 
ning January 1, a motion-picture 
advertising campaign in behalf of 
the apparatus that has cut boll- 
weevil loss from 50 to 10 per cent. 

The reels now in preparation 
on the boll-weevil apparatus are 
typical of the advertising tech- 
nique employed in the film me- 
dium. Primarily, the “before and 
after” attack is employed. In the 
example at hand there are pic- 
tures of fields of cotton and of 
individual cotton plants, bolls and 
ginned cotton contrasting the con- 
dition where the poison had been 
applied and where it had not. 
As a follow-up on this, there are 
close-ups. of the newly devised 
machines and glimpses of the ma- 
chines in operation under varying 
conditions. 

A new and very practical phase 
of the Government’s participation 
in motion-picture advertising is 
found in the ready response to 
foreign interest in Uncle Sam’s 
educational films. Films made 
under governmental auspices, il- 
lustrative of American agricul- 
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tural methods, are now being ex- 
hibited in twenty foreign coun- 
tries to the benefit, it is believed, 
of firms that manufacture the 
equipment pictured. The Korean 
Government purchased six copies 
of a United States Government 
film illustrative of poultry produc- 
tion, and the Argentine Govern- 
ment and the Buenos Aires & Pa- 
cific Railway have made purchases 
of releases on agricultural sub-_ 
jects. Naturally, such films do 
not exploit American-made equip- 
ment, as an out-and-out adver- 
tising reel might do, but American 
mechanism is portrayed as no less 
important than United States 
methods in securing the results 
delineated. 

It is not only by force of ex- 
ample that Uncle Sam is encour- 
aging motion-picture advertising. 
The past few months have wit- 
nessed a positive move on the part 
of the Government in behalf of 
the wider circulation of commer- 
cial films: produced privately by 
or for business interests and, 
frankly, with advertising intent. 
The Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is alive to 
the fact that many of the adver- 
tising films now in existence or 
in the making have genuine edu- 
cational value, and in recognition 
of the information thus to be ob- 
tained, literally for the asking, is 
making systematic effort to en- 
courage and facilitate the exhibi- 
tion of these films by schools, col- 
leges, universities, chambers of 
commerce, women’s clubs and 
other organizations that contribute 
in any way to “educational ex- 
tension” work. 


ISSUES LIST OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


As a means of winning wider 
circulation for advertising films 
that are capable of performing an 
educational mission, the Bureau 
has put out, for free distribution, 
the first edition of a list of films 
of educational value that may be 
obtained on loan, with the under- 
standing that they are not to be 
exhibited for profit. This list 
gives, in the case of each subject, 
the name and address of the busi- 
ness house or trade association 
cofitrolling the film or films, and 
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The rates for a certain publica- 
tion are low, based on its circulation. 
This circulation, over the counters of 
dry goods and department stores, is 
600,000 each season. Those are the 
copies paid for. 

But this publication is so invalu- 
able as a catalogue that the merchants 
keep copies at their counters for 
women to peruse. Based on records 
of merchandise sold through. this 
publication, the unpaid for and un- 
charged for circulation is estimated at 
7,500,000 each season. ; 

Thus, in buying space in the But- 
terick Quarterlies, you make asterling 
investment on 600,000 copies Bought 
and besides get a Shopping Circu- 
lation estimated by merchants at 
7,500,000. 
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Reader Interest 


It would take a whole volume of Printers’ 
Ink to reproduce such letters as the follow- 
ing which come unsolicited from readers 


of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies. 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies render a . 
specialized, complete and exclusive service 
indispensable to the Live Stock farmers of 


“We enjoy your paper and find it very y REE to 
our business. Ic is the best combination that I 
know for a busy farmer. It keeps one in touch with 
all the markets and furnishes the principal news 
items in a boiled-down fashion. I know of no — 

aper that furnishes more for one’s money.”— 

m S. Dilworth, Table Grove, Fulton Co., Illinois. 


“Just my style of a farm paper. I take six others, 
but I have rnd always time to read them, so yours 
keeps me cg a and gives me time to do my work 
also.”"—Orto Sleever, Stover, Missouri. 


“We have been readers for a great number of years 
and like it very much, from grandmother of 80 years 
to baby of 9 years. e think every department of 
= paper is fine.”— ing Garden Grove, 
lowa. 


the Corn Belt. 


Are you giving enough attention to quality 


of circulation? 


836 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


Deily Drovers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 
Daily Drovers .Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter, E. St. Louis, IIL 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 














W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 
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schools, organizations and indi- 
viduals that desire to arrange for 
the privilege of exhibition are ad- 
vised to communicate direct. The 
Bureau of Education, in order 
that advertisers may not incur 
obligations through the mere cir- 
cumstance of its listings, explains 
that in-some instances film owners 
do nov schedule their films for 
wide distribution. As a rule, 
though, it is pointed out, films may 
be obtained for brief intervals up- 
on agreement by the borrowers to 
pay transportation charges both 
ways and guarantee their return 
in good condition. 

Although the initial Federal di- 
rectory of advertising films of 
educational value lists hundreds 
of subjects, covering the entire 
range of commerce and industry, 
it is not claimed that the list is 
by any means complete. Indeed, 
instances of omission are already 
being cited by advertisers whose 
features have been overlooked. 
However, it is the intention of 
the Bureau of Education to issue 
revised editions from time to 
time, and Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton desires to hear from all 
commercial and manufacturing 
companies whose films, not al- 
ready listed, are available for the 
school and club circuit. 

In supplement to the list of 
available educational films, the 
Bureau at Washington has issued 
a handbook of general informa- 
tion on motion pictures and mo- 
tion-picture equipment that is in- 
tended to assist users of motion 
pictures in the mechanical part 
of the problem. The handbook 
is put forth in the confidence that 
the time is near when no school 
will be complete without its mo- 
tion - picture - projection machine, 
and that it is well worth while to 
help instructors and students to 
a facility in the use of the appa- 
ratus. The Eastman Kodak Co. 
furnished a portion of the infor- 
mation that has been incorporated 
in the new manual. 





Robert S. Collins has resigned from 
the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 


Ohio, as manager of dealer service. He 
will return to Chicago, where he was 
formerly engaged in agency work. 
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Sales Executives’ Society 
Against Commercial 
Bribery 


A resolution condemning commercial 
eer, and requesting the passing of 
the Fletcher Bill, which makes com- 
mercial bribery a Federal penal offence, 
was passed at the recent annual con- 
ference of the American Society of 
Sales Executives. The resolution, in 
full, reads as follows: 

“Whereas, it is the conviction of the 
American Society of Sales Executives 
that the practice of commercial bribery, 
defined as the payment of gratuities by 
sellers to buyers or representatives, in 
the employ of buying concerns or 
buyers, for the purpose of influencing 
or securing purchases is practiced to 
such a degree as to be a menace to 
the upbuilding of business on an hon- 
est basis, to fair trade practices and 
policies, and to the best interests of 
the public and the community in gen- 
eral; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the members of the 
American Society of Sales Executives 
pledge their support to the Fletcher 

ill (S. 4603, 65th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion), which is now before Congress 
to make commercial bribery a Federal 
penal offence and to take such action 
as may later be deemed advisable by 
the Executive Committee of the Society 
to arouse sentiment to secure favorable 
action; and be it further 

“Resolved, that we urge upon or- 
ganizations of sales managers and 
upon trade and business associations 
and publications to take an active part 
in urging Congress to take favorable 
action on the Fletcher Bill.” 

New members were added to the 
executive committee of the society at 
this conference. The executive com- 


mittee is now composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Fowler Manning, chairman; W. A. 
McDermid, secretary; G. R. Cain, 


treasurer; H. D. Whittlesey, C. F. Ab- 
bott, George W. “<= N. A. Haw- 
kins and C. H. ohrbach, assistant 
secretary. 





Fleer Account with Foley 
Agency 


The advertising account of Frank H. 
Fleer, chewing gum manufacturer, 
Philadelphia, is now being handled by 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 

The Foley agency is also handling 
the advertising account of the ice cream 
department of Abbott’s Alderney 
Dairies, also of Philadelphia. 


To Stimulate Interest in 


Nursing 
_ The New Jersey State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, at their eighteenth semi-annual 
meeting held in Camden, November 3, 
urged a campaign to interest young 
women in entering the nursing profes- 
sion. It was a. pee | that the cam- 
paign be State-wide and that it be car- 
ried into the high schools. 
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out of 5 


Yes, 4 out of 5 advertisers in our 








Telephone Directories renew or 
increase their space issue after 


issue. 


These advertisers represent prac- 
tically every class of American 
industry. They continue to adver- 
tise in the Telephone Directory 


because it pays. 


Our representative will be glad to 
explain just how the Telephone 
Directories can fit in with your 


plans. 


New York Telephone Company 


P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Manager Directory Advtg. 
1261 Broadway at 31st Street, New York 
Call Vanderbilt Official 130 
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Quality? 
Quantity? 
Practical an- 
swers to these 
questions have 
been given to you 
through A. B. C. re- 
ports and investigations. 


Influence? The answer 
to this must come from the sub- 
scribers. They alone can tell you 
what the magazine means to them. 


W. H. Gannett, Pub., Inc., Augusta, 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr,, Representative . FRANK H. THOMAS, 
New York Office: 1628, Acolinn Hall — Chicago Office: 1635, 
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DUbwn subscribers, in a series of 
‘qWertisements which will appear 
in later issues of Printer’s Ink, - 
will tell in their own letters 
what COMFORT means 





to them. 
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Get the Real Facts 
on the 


N.I.-S.M. Territory 





We have them for you—maps, popula- 
tion figures, bank clearings, educational 
facilities, factories, stores, parks, amuse; 
ments,—in fact, everything which you 
should know about the districts in which 
your intensive sales campaign is to go. 


The Northern Indiana-Southern Michi- 
gan trades territory offers a wonderful 
opportunity. The News-Times will help 
you to grasp it. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Playwright Puts Last $1,000 in 
Advertising 


Earl Carroll, Author-Producer, Appeals to Public to Save His Play 
from Failure 


A NEW YORK playwright and 
producer, Earl Carroll, is 
spending his last $1,000 to adver- 
tise his latest play, “The Lady of 
the Lamp.” Word of mouth ad- 
vertising having failed, Mr. Car- 
roll decided to put all that he had 
into paid advertising, saying that 
if that also failed, he would chalk 
his mistake up te inexperience. 
Here is the way in which Mr. 
Carroll told his story in ah‘ adver- 
tisement : 


I have written a successful play or 
two in the past; I have been ambitious, 
and I have saved my money—all with 
one single aim—to give to the theatre 
the finest plays I could. 

I believe there are still some good, 
clean, sweet, wholesome, home-loving 
people left in the world, whose hearts 
are not so callous that they cahnot 
appreciate an evening’s entertainment 
that doesn’t have a Georgette Nightie, 
a folding bed, or a semi-nude woman 
occupying the centre of the stage. 

Holding this idea, I wrote and pro- 
duced a play at the Republic Theatre— 
“THE LADY OF THE LAMP.” 

My critics and comrades acclaimed it. 

I received hundreds of flattering let- 
ters, appreciative phone calls, and per- 


sonal commendations of the artistic 


merit of this play. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred have 
said it is great; that it is a beautiful 
love story; that it is a dramatic triumph, 
and that the finish of the second act 
is the most thrilling climax of the 
season. 

I.had very little money to spend -on 
advertising and I thought that this 
mouth-to-mouth publicity would make 
my business jump beyond the overhead 
expense and that my box office would 
say “Success.” 

But it didn’t. : 

“THE LADY” has been rocking 
along for two weeks. Just getting by— 
slightly, somewhat too slightly at times. 
But I we on. : 

Other theatrical interests, of great 

wer, tried to take the theatre away 
rom me, in order to house another 
attraction, and every effort has been 
made to snuff out “THE LADY OF 
THE LAMP.” The ticket agencies were 
intimidated, my advertising limited, and 
my electric lights turned out—but I 
still hung on. ’ 

How he the object of this final 


splurge. . 

I am rolling way, bast thousand dol- 
lars to try to m good. If I lose 
you'll find me es and smiling. : If 1 
win, it will be because you have helped 
me. . 


If you have seen “THE LADY OF 
THE LAMP” and liked it, won’t you 
please urge some others to enjoy it 
also; if you haven’t seen it, will you 
take a ce on my humble say-so— 
and come? 

If you don’t like it, I want to do a 
John - Wanamaker and be the first 
theatrical manager in America to re- 
fund the money of any dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. 

I shall keep the box office open until 
after the play. I, personally, will be 
on hand and I shall repay promptly the 
price of every ticket to every displeased 
purchaser. This is a sincere and ear- 
nest expression of my faith in “THE 
LADY OF THE LAMP,” and if I 
speak falsely, all of my future state- 
ments to you may be judged accord- 
ingly. 

Three days after this, in an- 
other signed advertisement, Mr. 
Carroll expressed his thanks for 
“the fine big audiences these two 
days past” and stated that “Many 
have come to me after each per- 
formance, not to as« for the re- 
turn of their money, but to shake 
my hand and say encouraging 
things.” 4 

At the opening of each perfor- 
mance an announcement of the 
“money back” plan is being made 
from the stage. 

In the interval before the last 
act another unusual step is taken. 
Postal cards are distributed to 
everybody in the house, printed 
ready to be filled in and signed as 
a recommendation of the play to 
a friend. A tag on the postal 
says: “Kindly address this card to 
your friends and return it to the 
usher, who will mail it for you.” 

Speaking of the result as seen 
during the week, Clarence D. 
Jacobson, the manager, said: 
“Only one person, a man, has 
asked for his money to be re- 
turned. It is too soon, yet to 
say anything definite, but the box 
office is now telling a cheerful 
story. Mr. Carroll’s experiment 
seems to be pleasing a lot of 

people. A month ought to tell 
whether it has won success, and 
it looks now as if we shall keep 
going at least as long as that.” 
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Going After the Worker When 
He Feels Good 





Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company Seeks to Augment 
Staff of Workers Just After a Good Meal 


By W. W. Rodgers 


Of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


[DD URING the labor shortage, 
in the midst of which there oc- 
curred the greatest demand for 
domestic electrical appliances 
in the history of the indus- 
try, the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., was able to 
acquire and keep sufficient labor 
to maintain production. How the 
employment department kept on 
the job recruiting new workers 
to take the place of old, cut- 
ting down its labor turnover 
and satisfactorily attending to the 
pleas of shop foremen for men, is 
a tale of lantern slides, moving 
pictures and car cards. 

For some years past, the long 
lines of jobless humanity which 
formerly were to be found outside 
the employment gate every morn- 
ing have been missing. This was 
due to a surplus of jobs, there 
being enough to go around, and 
in many industries enough to 
spare. Obviously there were men 
who wanted to work in the. West- 
inghouse shops just as there al- 
ways had been, but the difficulty 
lay in determining the best ways 
to find them. This was put di- 
rectly up to the publicity depart- 
ment, the employment department 
guaranteeing to spend the money 
if the former would find the right 
places to use it. 

Classified advertising in news- 
papers has been, as it will be al- 
ways, a valuable medium to get 
in touch with workers. But when 
a worker is comfortably ensconced 
in a secure job, he seldom scans 
the want ads. There are other 


parts of the paper much more in- 
teresting. The problem was to 
talk to the worker in places where 
he would listen in spite of himself, 
always bearing in mind that he 
must understand the conversation 
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and that it must also apply to 
women as well. 

As long as the workers did not 
or would not take the initiative it 
was necessary for the company to 
assume the aggressive. Car-card 
advertising was the first tried. 
Photographs were taken of girls 
at work, to be certain the artist's 
drawings would be true to fact 
and that he would portray types 
and conditions just as they were 
to be found in the shop. The re- 
sult of this was that there shortly 
appeared in Pittsburgh street cars 
gaily colored car cards, each show- 
ing a smiling girl or two engaged 
in producing some article for the 
electrical industry. Each card 
was renewed every four to six 
weeks. Wording was made short 
and to the point, the pictures tell- 
ing the story. 

The next effort was by use of 
motion pictures. One thousand 
feet of film was taken of various 
sections throughout the works, 
every scene showing some spe- 
cialized part of the industry with 
the worker, in each case, being the 
centre of interest. Pictures were 
taken of the men and women leav- 
ing the plant, of the various dining 
rooms, of girls winding coils, etc. 
A good panoramic scene of the 
works was also obtained. The 
thousand feet of film was then 
cut into six 100-foot lengths, each 
length containing one or two 
scenes. In making up these scenes 
for exhibition the panoramic view 
was tacked on the front of each 
length, together with an invitation 
to visit the employment depart- 
ment at the end. These were 
shown in various: picture houses 
throughout the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Six of. these reels sufficed 
for six months, showing in twenty- 
six motion picture houses, ome 
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GIRLS AND MUSIC 


All girls love music and, gen- 
erally speaking, are actively 
interested in some musical 
endeavor, ranging from the 
grand piano to the popular 
ukulele. They are continually on the look- 
out for new music, new records, new equip- 
ment. In most homes it’s the daughter who 
provides and stimulates the musical and 
social life of the family. 





And this is but one illustration of the live 
advertising value of the girl in the family 
unit. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION each 
week is received by 400,000 
just such girls in as many de- 
sirable homes—a worth-while 
field of proven responsiveness. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY B. FARMILOB, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mituon Boys anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp THe Girts’ComPpANion YOuNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 
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at small cost for Westinghouse 


employees One of the many good 


! 
reasons why young women like 


to work with Westinghouse 


Good pay is another 
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ONE OF THE INTRODUCTORY CAR CARDS THAT WERE FOLLOWED BY THE 
MOTION-PICTURE CAMPAIGN 


house exhibiting a picture for a 
week at a time, trailing the main 
show. The time for each of the 
films did not exceed three minutes 
on the screen, although the effect, 
because of the panoramic intro- 
duction and the employment end- 
ing, was of a much longer period. 
Each picture told a complete story. 

At the same time the motion- 
picture trailers were running, lan- 
tern slides were made to serve a 
like purpose. Again actual photo- 
graphs of men and women in the 
works were made. These photo- 
graphs were afterwards laid out 
by an artist, given forcible word- 
ing and colored to make the slides 
as attractive as possible. 

The first slide put out was of 
the company’s lunch club, recently 
built. This is a huge, modern 
structure, said to be the largest 
industrial eating house in the 
world. Workers, outside of com- 
pany help, had no idea of the din- 
ing facilities until the slide con- 
taining a photograph of the build- 
ing was shown on the screen. This 
was only one item that made a 
good appeal. Toward the last of 
the slide campaign, the photog- 
rapher was taken through the 
shop to obtain pictures of help 
that was needed. A picture of a 
chipper, for instance, was taken. 
This, with appropriate wording, 
was also flashed on the screen, 
with the result that the pros- 
pective employee was able to get 
a mental picture of the very job 


he might be called upon to do 
when hired. 

There was no “trick” to either 
the slides or the motion pictures. 
All the scenes were taken of ac- 
tual production. There were no 
staged scenes for the “movies” and 
no special preparations. made for 
the photographs and in lantern 
slides. In most cases where pic- 
tures for the slides* were taken, 
the photographer appeared on the 
scene without warning 

The campaign for help, by the 
mediums described, has been pro- 
nounced a success, the employment 
department practically having de- 
cided to continue all three meth- 
ods in going after workers in the 
future. In times when help is 
plentiful the mediums may be 
used to give publicity to the many 
advantages that accrue from 
working for Westinghouse, which 
has been a leader in putting wel- 
fare work into operation. 

The psychology, if it may be so 
called, of advertising “in the 
“movies” and street cars, was of 
catching the attention of the 
worker when he left more or less 
contented, and depicting the pleas- 
ant side of work in a new manner. 

It has been said that the pleas- 
ant frame of mind is the most 
receptive. That is the one big 
reason why the Westinghouse em- 
ployment department’s campaign 
for help has been termed “going 
after the worker when he feels 
good.” 
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‘Town & Country will have pub- 

lished over 950,000 lines of 
advertising during 1920, a gain over 
1919 of 200,000 lines. This volume; 
the greatest.ever, attained by an 





- exclusively class publication, has been 
no distributed over three balanced issues 
n 

ra a month without congested adver- 
ic~ 

he tising pages or sacrifice of quality 
oe service to individual advertisers. 
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= | TOWN & COUNTRY 
New York: 8 West 40th Street 

; of 

fre Chicago: Westminster Bldg. London: 22 Maddox Street 


Boston: Little Bldg. Paris: 60 Rue Caumartin 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPARENTS 


will convert the: favorable im- 
pression created by National 
Advertising into buying impulse. 
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NTERNATIONAL UPPER PANELS f 
(Dlustrated on opposite page) e 


when used according to the International 
plans will secure for you a dominant and 
permanent place on your dealer’s window. 
This bright and attractive reminder will mate- 
rially increase your sales by constantly identifying 
your dealer's store with your national advertising. 






























Let us show you how to secure permanently, 
free of cost, large valuable space on your dealer's 
store front. 


A line from you will bring further information. 








tke International Displays Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





ARR OTS FS 





A Creative Organization devoted to 
Window and Store Displays 













INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPARENTS 


will constantly remind the passing public, 
day and night that Hereis the place, and 
“Now is the time,” to buy your product. 
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Driving Your 
Message Home! 


Outdoor advertising has one great advan- 
tage over many other forms of publicity, in 
that the same message is repeated to the 
same people in the same dominant’ fashion 
day after day. 

Cleveland has two main arteries of motor 
traffic, one on the east side and one on the 
west, and we have the commanding loca- 
tions on both. 

Our unusual service is attracting many 
orders. If you desire postings for 1921, 
please let us have your instructions at once. 


THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. 
Outdoor Advertising 
1664 Ansel Road Phone Cedar 1991 
CLEVELAND 










“CWe tell the Bigs Outdoors all about You" 
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Heart Throbs as the Pictorial 
Theme 


Tenderness of Idea, a Touch of Pathos, Something*to Make the Pulse 
’ Stir amd the Sentiments Awaken, All Prove Success- 
ful Illustrative Material 


By W. H. Heath 


ORDS are far more feeble 

than the artist’s brush, pen- 
cil or pen when it comes to draw- 
ing an image upon the public 
mind. 

It will ever be so. That is, 
perhaps, why, in the advanced age 
of advertising, the illustration 
plays such an important part in 


almost every campaign. Pictures, 


should be looked upon as written 
messages—messages in a peculiar 
sign language of their own. They 
are not idle space-consumers, brit- 
tle little bits of fungi that are 
three parts vanity to one of true 
salesmanship. 

Yet we often hear advertisers 
question the value of the illustra- 
tion. Is it not something of a 
vain and impractical satellite, de- 
tracting from the rich, bright 
glow of the text? Is it not a 
luxury, and a very expensive one, 
at that? The art bills are increas- 
ing all the time and plates are 
worth their weight in gold rather 
than in copper or zinc. 

, but his is such a sad and 
unfair interpretation. Beautiful, 
indeed, is present-day advertising 
design, and quite as effective as 
a sales agent. 

Once the commercial artist 
worked in a limited zone, his el- 
bows clicking at the sides of his 
prison. Pictures were all pretty 
much of the same type in the 
olden days. They were cold, un- 
inspired, unemotional. 

That is it! They were always 
unemotional. 

They never attempted to deal 
in humar passions. 

They were things of metal and 
of fabric; they were boxes and 
bales and puppy-dog tails. It 
never occurred to any of us in 


the olden days to sound the 


depths of human emotion. Such 
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things were out of place in ad- 
vertising. 

But the coming of an academic 
quality to the advertising art de- 
partment has changed all this. 

Salesmanship, we learn, is 
largely human. 

The very poorest copy is that 
which keeps to a low level of 
mechanical and machine-like pro- 
priety. The poorest salesman is 
the Uriah Heep. We know a 
man who sells more lighting plants 
for farm use than are allotted 
to any. ten average men, because 
he takes time to pat children on 
the head and to interest himself 
in cows and chickens. 

It seems to us that advertising 
has reached a degree of exalta- 
tion in the fine spirit and lofty 
idealism of some of its illustra- 
tions. 


They are a stabilizing force, 


these. specific campaigns. 

They force us to the conclu- 
sion that all is well in the land. 
Progress is leading on and on. 
We are doing better work. 


THE IDEA ITSELF LOOMS LARGE 


Very often it is the idea, rather 
than the rendering ‘of it in pig- 
ment, that accomplishes these 
wonderful achievements. A ten- 
derness creeps into the. advertis- 
ing page, a heart-throb, a thought 
that is as delicate as love or flow- 
ers or Dawn or Youth itself. And 
amid the creak of chain-hoists and 
the purr of motors and the clat- 
ter of goods moved to shelves and 
off again, a humanness in adver- 
tising is heard, infinitely. fair to 
those who have the profession 
close at heart. 

Some Great Adventurers there 
are who fare forth upon these 
fairy trails. 

Across the reading-table from 
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us to-night sits a little old lady, 
whose hair is silver and whose 
hands have glazed under the re- 
lentless passage of Time. We 
younger folks know her as 
“grandmother.” And there is a 
proud, aristocratic quality in the 
bravery of her show against age 
that excites our continued admi- 
ration. She will not admit that 
she is past eighty! 

But the whole secret of her 
valor is’ inseparably connected 
with a pair of eye-glasses. Her 
eyes are dead eyes without them. 
The glasses are almost life itself. 


BAUSCH & LOMB CATCH THE IDEA 


As we glance across to where 
she is seated, reading her eve- 
ning paper, we also see the illus- 
tration of an advertisement. The 
latter startles us. The advertise- 
ment has come to life. We see 
it materialize from the printed 
page. These advertising men do 
deal in facts! They are sensing 
the more elusive elements of mer- 
chandising. Truth is not inap- 
propriately their symbol. 

Have you seen the advertise- 
ment of which we speak? Look 
it up, by all-means, if you have 
not. It is worth remembering. 

They have called it “Lighting 
the Pathway of Human Life,” and 
it is a masterfully real picture of 
a dear old lady turning to adjust 
her glasses as she looks out into 
the room. From the snowy frill 
about the throat to the neat black 
dress the picture is fascinatingly 
real. The copy writer, in the true 
spirit of his text, has had Bausch 
& Lomb say: 

“Life’s shadows lengthen. Twi- 
light is at hand and man’s senses 
falter. Nature, calling for help, 
must be heeded, or happiness is 
threatened.” 

Just a phrase—just an adver- 
tising picture, but what an un- 
forgettable pathos there is in the 
combination. And how gracefully 
they tell the advertiser’s story; 
the story of the manufacturer of 
optical goods. 

Everything about this advertise- 
ment is a reflection of good judg- 
ment and delicately adjusted un- 
derstanding. Beneath it is the old, 
old “heart-throb,” the elements 
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that quicken the pulse and dim 
the eye. 

There is room for so much 


more of it, for, doubt it as you 


may, sentiment still rules the 
world. We are creatures of it, 
every mother’s son and every 
daughter. 


Somewhat the same spirit and 
mood is indicated in the latest of 
the series now being issued by 
the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company. Here, 
too, the twilight time of existence 
supplies the sentimental theme. 
The white-haired Mother and 
Father, who have seen the young- 
sters fly from the nest long ago, 
are seated so close together by 
the evening lamp that their very 
heart-beats must touch. He is 
reading to her and she nestles 
happily in the snug protection of 
his encircling arms. 

Why should an Edison Mazda 
lamp be advertised thus? Why 
not processes of manufacture or 
a workman pushing a bulb into 
its socket? We will tell you why; 
it’s because advertisers are dis- 
covering that their appeal is not 
necessarily commercial, world 
without end! The same people 
who thrill and suffer and cry and 
grow hot-tempered over the tem- 
pests or joys of fiction, further 
ahead in the same magazines, are 
touched and influenced by that 
heart which is put into adver- 
tising. 

The Edison Mazda voices its 
message with the same unerring 
tenderness: 

“If a lamp could write its story, 
what a story that would be! ‘I 
came when the home was young,’ 
it would say. ‘Under my rays he 
and she made their first family 
budget. I helped the youngsters 
with their lessons, smiling down 
at’ them; in_a corner I twinkled 
over wedding-gifts, and shed my 
blessings on the marriage of the 
daughter of the house. And now, 
when the children are gone and 
the home is quiet once more, I 
still am here. There are no re- 
grets where books and love abide. 


- The afternoon of life has its great 


compensation. And at evening 
time it shall be light.” 
Do not themes such as this lift 
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advertising up to nobler heights? 


Is it not fair to assume that they 


must, sell goods? 

Pathos in advertising! The 
sense of the dramatic. The stir- 
ring of human sentiment. The 
Grinnell Company has always 
found an ennobling way. 

The picture shows us a tired, 
foot-weary old man asleep at his 
post. On we go, heart beating a 
little faster, through text that is 
the very scenario of pathos. 

“They blamed the janitor be- 
cause the little children were 
burned to death in the grammar- 
school fire. All the night before 
he had watched at the bedside of 
his sick wife. Wasn’t it human 
that he should doze before the 
warm furnace for a few min- 
utes?” 

We remember an advertising 
illustration of years and years ago. 
The caption of it was “poor, tired 
hands,” and it sought to rescue 
women from the drudgery of 
overwork. The hands were the 
hands of toil and suffering and 
this picture was of hands alone— 
nothing more. -Caption and pic- 
ture, however, did splendid work 
for the advertiser. 

Despise not that streak in hu- 
man-kind which demands the 
“happy ending” and which calls 
for tears at the slightest provo- 
cation, 

All good salesmafiship is partly 
sentiment. 


Campaigns Coming for 
Handley-Knight 


The Handi Company, manu- 

facturer of ht motored automo- 
biles, Rsiomasce” Mich., has placed a 
sales-promotion campaign with the Ser- 
vice Corporation,’ Detroit, Mich., and 
Troy, N. Y., to start in December and 
run until the summer of 1921. 

The Handley-Knight atoning has 
been placed with the Martin V. Kelley 
Company, Toledo. The campaign 
planned contemplates the use of na- 
tional mediums, commencing probably 
in December. 





Merchandizing Investigation 


for Soapstone 
The Virginia Alberene Stone Com- 
soapstone slabs, has retained 
cook Seaman, Inc., as trade investi- 
gators. A Suceetecs investigation 
is now being und 
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Indianapolis Club Hears About 
Agricultural Advertising 


“The farmer this year produced the 
largest crop in history with only 72 
ee. cent man power,” said Fran B. 

ite, managing director of the Ag 
cultural Publishers’ Association of 
cago, in a talk before the pe 
Club of Indianapolis, at the Chamber 
of Commerce a short time ago. “This 
enormous crop production with the 
limited amount of man power,” Mr. 
White said, “is.the result of the farmer 
using machinery and implements which 
have been. widely advertised. 

“There is a great opportunity for 
marketing things to make the farm- 
er’s home comfortable,” Mr. White 
continued. “The first thing the farmer 
did was to motorize the farm, but now 
he is beginning to motorize the home. 
We want a nation of homes, and the 
homes must be in the country. We 
Peorle in the cities are cliff dwellers. 

e live in a hole in the wall and not 
as Americans ought to live.” 





Funds for Hospital as 
Result of Advertising 


After the explosion in Wall street, 
New York, several weeks ago, in which 
scores of lives were lost, an appeal 
was made in newspaper advertising in 
behalf of the Broad Street Hospital, 
signed by prominent men of the neigh- 
borhood. It was pointed out that 

persons at the time of. the catas- 
trephe who then and there resolved 
to subscribe to the hospital fund for- 
got, in a few days, the promise they 
had made themselves. As a result of 
this reminder Edmund J. Ryan, of the 
firm of Jones & Baker, estimated a 
few days ago that the subscription list 
had _ probab reached $40,000. One 
hundred and seventeen clerks in the 
Stock Exchange had contributed $11,- 
000. Directly after the explosion 
employees of the downtown o' 
Jones & Baker, assisted by the aan, 
raised $3,202, 





Winnipeg “Free Press” Has 
Dealer Publication 


“The Retail Merchants’* Monthly,” a 
digest of news relating to the retail 
trade of Western Canada, is now being 
published for retail merchants in that 
district by The Manitoba Free Press 
Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, publisher of the 
Free Press. The first number of the 
new publication appeared in October. 





Advertising Manager for 
Consolidated Products 


Miss E. R. Hoover, formerly effi- 
ciency expert of the Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Company, Lincoln, Neb., manw- 
facturer of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, has 
been appointed. director of advertising. 
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Main Office and Plant 
CINCINNATI 





PUNCH in 
your advertising 


by using electrotypes, stereotypes and 
mats that will reproduce your ads in 
the newspapers as clean and sharp as 
when you O. K’d the final proof. 

You can guarantee this result by 
using Quality electrotypes, stereotypes, 
and mats. 

Many National Advertisers are rely- 
ing on Quality plates and Quality 
service for the final link in their adver- 
tising campaigns. 

A modern, well-equipped foundry— 
mechanics skilled in the making of 
good advertising plates, and a ship- 
ping department trained by experience 
in shipment of plates on schedule time 
to publications, etc.—will assure you 
the same satisfactory results. 

If interested in good ad plates, 

prompt and intelligent service, let us go 
into further details with you by mail, 
wire or personal call. 


The Quality Electrotype Co. 
Cincinnati pce Sige 











79 W. MONROE ST. 
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Ow won't be 
able to e 


the buzers a 
Pais lee ee! 


. Maybe you have some transient 
reason for side-stepping the Phoenix and 
its 14,000 every morning circulation. .. . 


But you can’t advertise properly i in 
this Burg and the “milk-and-honey” ter- 
ritory roundabout, without bumping into 
money-making, free spending folks who 
read this paper. .. . 


. 45,000 such folks in the city; 200,000 
within easy range of Phoenix Circula- 
tion. Oil, Coal, Cotton, Livestoek, Rail- 
roads and Industry make Muskogee one 
of the richest spots of territory—any- 
where. 


. The popularity and prestige of the 

Phoenix and the Progressive nature of 

. the people, make it one of the most re- 
sponsive territories. 


. If your product is new to Oklahoma, 
you can’t open it efficiently without the 
Phoenix. If already on the market the 
: Phoenix is a vital factor in securing com- 
plete distribution and maximum sales. 
Willingly serviceable, without servility to 
the self-respecting foreign. advertiser. 


tell om 
Mus-k 


J Special Representatives: 
John M, Branham Company 
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He Saves Money by Foreseeing 
the Weather 





A New York Sales Manager, Who Is Also a Weather Prophet, Explains 
the Workings of a System That Has Never Failed Him 


By C. P. Russell * 


discussing business conditions 
recently, a retail clothier re- 
marked: “I am simply keeping my 
end up and praying for cold 
weather.” 

What this man meant was that 
the difference between a warm 
autumn and a cold one meant the 
difference between a fat fall trade 
and a slack one. In other words, 
the retail clothing trade is de- 
pendent to a considerable degree 
upon weather conditions. 

This is also true*‘of many other 
industries. For instance, a stormy 
winter is meat for the manufac- 
turers of and dealers in rubber 
overshoes. A long, hot summer 
makes sun worshipers out of all 
those concerned in the purveying 
of Palm Beach suits and low- 
neck waists. On the other hand, 
the early advent of winter means 
moére work for the coal dealer and 
the stove merchant, while the same 
is true of the ice man in regard 
to the summertime. 

All over the world there are 
trades, occupations and profes- 
sions to which the condition of the 
weather is of the utmost concern 
—from farmers and mariners to 
Coney Island magnates and sellers 
of ear muffs, 

Every year the ‘United States 
Government spends- many thou- 
sands of dollars keeping track of 
the weather, and to many a man 
it would mean a difference of 
thousands of dollars if he could 
tell to-day what would be the 
condition of the elements a week 
from to-day or six months hence. 
So far there has never been de- 
veloped any device or system 
which would enable men to fore- 
cast the behavior of the winds 
and the ¢louds so far in advance. 

But there is a man no further 
away than New York who, four 
times a year, can foretell with 
pretty fair accuracy what the 


state of the weather will be, in 
the main, for the ensuing three 
months. This man is not a be- 
whiskered oracle or a _ scientist 
with instruments raised to the #th 
power, but a plain, practical busi- 
ness man who has utilized his own 
observations to the profit and wel- 
fare of. his own business. 

He is L. C. Steward, sales man- 
ager for a New York paper and 
bag house; Shuttleworth, Keiller 
& Company. Mr. Steward is well 
known in the industry, due to his 
former connection as secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociatio’ So far as known, he 
is the only sales manager in the 
world who is also a respectable 
weather prophet. 

Although, as has been said, Mr. 
Steward is not an oracle, he does 
happen to be a prophet, and also 
the son of a prophet, as his father 
was , before him. However, Mr. 
Steward does not offer to tell you 
what the condition of the weather 
will be next Thursday, or the mid- 
dle of next week, or the first of 
next year. ‘But if you will per- 
mit him to select his own periods 
for prophesying, he will be willing 
to say how the weather will aver- 
age up for the following quarterly 
period. That is, he will say 
whether it is going to be a late 
wititer, an early spring, a rainy 
summer, or an unsettled fall, ac- 
cording to the observations that 
he is able to make at the advent 
of each period 


NOTHING OCCULT IN MR. STEWARD’S 
SYSTEM 


Mr. Steward does not say that 
his system is scientific, or that it 
has been approved by the Govern- 
mental authorities, or that you 
should bet your last cent on it. 
He simply says that provided you 
will allow him to name the dates, 
he will post his prediction for you 
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INCLUSIVE 
AND 


EXCLUSIVE 


OO is Detroit Sunday 
News has more total 
circulation than the only 
other Detroit Sunday paper 
by at least 53,000; more 
local trading territory cir- 
culation by 74,000 and 
more city circulation by 
67,000. Practically the en- 
tire English-speaking popu- 
lation of Detroit is covered 
by the Detroit Sunday 
News. The Sunday News 
has a.large, exclusive cir- 
culation which it alone 
reaches. : 


The Detroit News 
Daily and Sunday 
Always in the Lead 
The 


Advertiser's Exceptional 


Opportunity 














clears in the south, it is going to 
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and let you judge of its accuracy. 
Mr. Steward was raised on the 
Kennebec, up in Maine. In that 
section ice harvesting was, and is, 
a leading winter industry. Among 
those interested in this industry 
were his father and grandfather. 
To these men fore knowledge of 
the weather meant everything. 
For instancé, it was highly useful 
to them to be able to foresee an 
open winter. An open winter 
meant that the Hudson and other 
rivers further to the South prob- 
ably would not freeze over, or 
else would give a very small yield 
of ice, thus enabling them to fill 
their own ice houses and be pre- 
pared for a demand that they 
knew was sure to come when 
warm weather arrived again. 
From his father and grand- 
father Mr. Steward learned the 
information that he was able to 
use to his own advantage when 
later on in life he was engaged in 
the paper and pulp business in 
Michigan. By means of this he 
was frequently able to save money 
for his firm by knowing whether 
he would be able to haul logs 
across the snow or would. have 
to build roads through muddy 
swamps, and whether or not the 
wind was going.to be in the right 
direction to make towing on Lake 
Superior safe and profitable. 
There is no hocus-pocus about 
Mr. Steward’s scheme, nor does it 
require a knowledge of calculus 
or the table of lunar changes. It 
is quite simple to explain and easy 
to comprehend. It is based on 
the equinoxes and the solstices, of 
which there are two each every 
year, due to the position of the 
earth with reference to the sun. 
As is well known to every” 
reader of a farm almanac, the 
vernal, or spring equinox, occurs 
on or about March 21; the sum- 
mer solstice June 21; the autumn 
equinox September 21, and the 
winter solstice December 21. Now 
during the ten days or two weeks 
following these four annual crises, 
if the prevailing wind is from the 
northwest, the weather will be 
cold for the ensuing three months, 
or until the time of the next 
equinox or solstice. If the weather 
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How Advertisers 
Cash In On This 
Editor’s Secret 


How a Well-Known Medium Is Proving by 
Actual Figures That the Influence of Its 
Famous Editor Is Profiting Its Advertisers 








O you know that the 
strength of your adver- 
tising depends a great deal on 
the strength and influence of 
the editor of the publication 
in which it appears? 
ere, for instance, is Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden, who as 
editor of New Success is’ help- 












These advertisers are profit- 
ing through Dr. Marden’s i 
secret. These hundreds of 
thousands of men and women 
are people who think things, 
do things. and buy things. 
The hope and inspiration that 
Dr. Marden’s messages mean 
to them are reflected in their 





“ing hundreds of th ds of 


earnest men and. women at- 
tain success. 

And here in his magazine 
month after month you will 
find advertising, much of it 
keyed, which cashes in on the 
success spirit that Dr. Mar- 
den instills in his readers— 
a spirit which has brought 


responsiveness as proved by 
keyed returns. 

Start the new year with a 
magazine on your list that 
places before you an audience 
of men and women who are 
not only readers but thinkers 
arid buyers—who not only are 
wideawake and receptive to 
this famous editor’s messages, 















him an. audience of 2,000,000 _but who read and act. upon 
readers of his books. the messages of advertisers. 


100,000 NET PAID 
A. B..C. GUARANTEED 


The New 


SUCCESS" 


MARDEN’S MAGAZINE. 
1133 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. DESGREY 
Advertising Manager 


CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 
770 Peoples Gas Bidg,, Chicago, Ill. . 


FRANK H. BURNS 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Let’s Take a Lesson 
from Henry Ford 


We hold no brief for Henry Ford. Some- 
times we think he is a two-dimensional man 
in a three-dimensional world. 


But in Ford’s recent price-bombshell, and 
its aftermath, there’s a lesson for many a big 
advertiser. Ford has never spent much money 
on “prestige” advertising. The energies of his 
organization have been devoted to intensive 
study of the market for his car, and intensive 
cultivation of that market. He has sold the 
people on his product, not merely told them 
of it. He has reached their minds, not merely 
dazzled their eyes. 

If Ford, instead of lowering his price, had 
placed the weight of his pene dyed behind 
a statement that it was impossible to reduce 
at this time, few will say that the general 
public would not have accepted the state- 
ment as gospel. 

But he cut. And all the tens of millions 
of dollars of prestige advertising couldn't 
withstand the effect for twenty-four hours. 

Isn't it about time for manufacturers gen- 
erally to realize that “prestige” advertising has 

roven its futility, and that advertising in 
ture must be primarily sales effort? Let's cut 
out the waste and get down to hard pan. 

We shall be glad to talk sane sales adver- 
tising to any one interested. 


Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc. 
Advertising Counsel 


Kresge Building, Detroit 
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be generally warm and dry. If it 
clears in the northeast, it is going 
to be unsettled and uncertain. 
That is all there is to it, 

To show how Mr. Steward’s 
system works, he was able to say, 
early in the present fall, that the 
season was going to be warm and 
dry, as indeed it has been so far 
this autumn, as coal companies 
and the soft-drink dealers know. 
According to his observations, Mr. 
Steward predicts that the warm, 
dry weather will prevail, in’ the 
main, up to at least until Decem- 
ber 21, when the winter solstice 
is due. When this solstice ar- 
rives, new observations will be 
necessary in order to get a line 
on the probable weather for the 
period up to March 21, when the 
vernal equinox will again neces- 
sitate a new forecast. 


PAPER MAKERS INTERESTED IN THE 
WEATHER 


It should be borne in mind that 
Mr. Steward’s system does not 
forecast the probable weather for 
more than three months at a time, 
and this only at the periods indi- 
cated. It would not permit a 
clothing manufacturer who re- 
ceives orders in the spring to fore-* 
see the weather for the following 
fall or winter, but it would permit 
the retail clothier to judge of the 
weather sufficiently to know, by 
the time his selling season opened, 
whether he should put on selling 
and advertising pressure in order 
to clear his shelves, or whether 
he might have to order more 
goods by express. The Same sys- 
tem will enable the ordinary citi- 
zen to judge whether he should 
fill his coal cellar up to the brim 
and purchase a new and heavy 
overcoat, or whether he should 
simply prepare for an average. 
spell of sharp weather. 

By means of his scheme of ob- 


‘servations, Mr. Steward has been 
able to predict more than once ° 


whether or not it was going to 
be an open season for forest fires. 
Some years ago, happening to be 
in Chicago, he told a friend there 
to be on the lookout for destruc- 
tive fires in the timber regions. 
He was laughed at and “joshed” 
for his pains. Mr, Steward there- 
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SAVE 
50 To 500 
HOURS 


a year with our service. 
But time alone is not the 
only factor. Your effi- 
ciency as an expert space 
merchandiser depends 
upon the volume of your 
information — its fresh- 
ness— reliability —accessi- 
bility. 

Detailed advertising rates, 
minute circulation analysis, 
mechanical requirements on 
over 6,000 publications. No 
matter what the question— 
the answer is there—and it’s 
right. Revised and issued 
every menth at a cost of less 


than ten cents a day. None 
so complete and accurate. 


Judge for yourself. This ad- 
wertisement attached to your 
letterhead entitles you to a 
copy of the current issue on 
ten days’ approval. No ob- 
ligation whatever—but clip 
it now. 





154 West Fort Street 
Detroit 
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TRADE 
MARKS 


must be designed 
with a full realiza- 
tion of. their 
manifold future 
functions, as well 
as present prereq- 
uisites. 


We have evolved 
many that are 
good enough to 
merit imitation, 
and distinctive 
enough to defy it. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counselors in Art 


246 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y. City 
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after took. a train for New York, 
and had no sooner reached the 
Hudson River than he noticed a 
heavy pall of smoke hanging over 
the city, which. he was afterward 
informed came from forest con- 
flagrations far to the north of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Steward can foresee forest 
fires because he can foresee the 
warm dry season that makes the 
woods easy prey to carelessly flung 
sparks. He thinks that the pres- 
ent season is a very likely one for 
fires among timber, but the danger 
may be counteracted by improve- 
ments-in the patrol and vigilance 
services which the big timber com- 
panies have built up. 

To make it easy for the man in 
the street to understand, Mr. 
Steward’s system may be summed 
up as follows: The weather that 
prevails for the ten-day or two- 
weeks’ period that follow each 
equinox or solstice date forecasts 
the weather that is going to pre- 
vail, as a whole, for the three 
morths following. 

The skeptical are invited to keep 
their own records and judge. ac- 
cordingly. 





Georgia Wholesale Grocers 
Organize 


At a meeting of wholesale grocers, 
held at Macon, Ga., a State association 
was formed. There were severtty-eight 
wholesale grocers in attendance. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, R. B. Small, A. B. Smail 
Co., Macon; first vice-president, J. E. 
Talmadge, Talmadge Bros., Atlanta; 
second vice-president, S. J. Faircloth, 
South Georgia Grocery Company; sec- 
retary, R: J. MacDonald, Atlanta. 


W. F. Germain Joins “The 
Stars & Stripes” 


William F. Germain, formerly with 
the editorial department of the New 
York World. has joined the advértis- 
ing staff of The Stars and Stripes. He 
vill be in charge of the advertising 
Corvtce department as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 








H. J. Slingo in Grocery 


Advertising 
Herbert J. Slingo, who resigned as 
assistant general manager of - La 


France, New York, on October 15, is 
now advertising manager of the James 
Butler, Inc., grocery stores. 
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HE CHURCHMAN has a 

highersubscription rate than 
any other religious weekly. It 
offers no special prices or club- 
bing combinations; $4 is paid 
for each subscription. 
For 115 years The Churchman 
has been a medium through 
which quality advertisers have 
reached quality readers. 


Episcopalians are well-to-do people in 


every community. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


“More Than a Religious Paper” 
Published every Saturday at 381 Fourth Avenue 





CHURCHMAN COMPANY, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


You may send me sample copies of The CHURCHMAN and 
your advertising rate card. 


Signed 





Firm 





Address. : 
UOOUUTOENOOUUUAVEEOAQOCUAUOUEEUOEUEOOLOOREUEGUOGUOOOUOOOSEAPOOCOEOGOOUUOUEOOAAGOOAGOOOUUOEOOOOOOUOOOOEGGGOOUOOUOUESSOOOOAOOOOOGOOGOOOUOUEOENOEGOOUOUONOGOOOOOOUONONNEOOGOOUORANOOOODY 
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—. as a verse 

A.; human 
as a character in an 
Edna Ferber story; 
warm-blooded, alert, 
alive; that’s the kind 
of people that Mr. 
L. F. Grant draws. 


When you want 
real people in your 
illustrations— “| et 

Gotham picturize 
‘ them !” 


oe 





L F. GRANT: veteran 
Agure draughtsman ; 
5 years sketch artist 
ae oe os 4 
Bngland with Lo onan 


newspapers; 4 
with Prank Presbrey 


GoTHAm STUDIOS INC? NEw nk 
mee Ullman + Managing Artist alll East 2+ 1* Street 
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Chain Store Sales Grow; 
Mail-order Sales Drop 


The present attitude of the buyin 
public is indicated in a comparison 0’ 
the September salés of mail order and 
chain store systems, according to The 
Wall Street Journal. Im explaining 
this statement this publication says: 
“While the September gross sales of 
Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
declined on an av of 18.5 per 
cent from September, 1919, seven chain 
store companies showed an increase of 
28 per cent over September, 1919, sales. 
7 indicates that as far as ‘higher 

ed goods are concerned, the public 
C ‘ot tempted to buy until they are 
on the bargain counter. On the other 

there has been little falls ‘ off 
in the buyin ying of necessities, as 
the low-priced merchandise carried by 
chain stores, 

“The lar ee pon of - decrease in 
the mail-order business is due to the 
cessation of buying on the part of 
farmers.” Freight co on, igh 
money rates, and unusual farm activi- 
ties due to the delayed season and 
shortage of labor have all had their 

part in decreasing rural buying. 

pe Although all the chain store com- 
panies show substantial increases in 
sales over the corresponding periods of 
last year, it would be too much to 
claim that they were not affected by 
the present business depression. The 
September sales show handsome in- 
creases over September, 1919, sales; 
but in many cases the increase is not 
nearly as much as the nine-month in- 
crease. September, consequently, was 
not as large a month in sales as the 
average 1920 month has been. This 
fact is due half to seasonal dullness 
and half to the fact that there has been 
a falling off in prices in a number of 
the necessities. 

“Of the chain store companies, J. C. 
Penny Company showed the largest in- 
creases, 58.2 per cent for September 
and 47.1 per cent for the nine months, 
due to the number of stores being in- 
creased from 197 on September 30, 
1919, to 309 on September 30, 192 0. 
United Cigar Stores, with an increase 
of 38.8 per cent, showed the second 
largest gain, while Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea was second for the longer period, 
with an increase of 45 per cent for 
six months.” 





Detroit Manager for 
Beckwith 

George T. Whitmarsh has been ap- 
potates + of the Detroit office of 
the S. ckwith Special Agency. 
For two years he has been in the dis- 
play advertising .department of the De 
troit Free Press. 





Appointment for Briant Sando 


Briant Sando, advertising manager 
for Hibben, Hollweg & Co., Indianapo- 
lis, has been appointed manager of a 
licity for the National Sample Men's 
Association. 
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“PUNCH” 


a Most ee ee — Influential 
in the World. 


“PUNCH” 


ALMANACK 


Issued early in November each year. The 
leading and most continuously successful 
pays ped — and Annual published 


“PUNCH” 


SUMMER NUMBER 


Published carly in Jul Fir st 
issued as a S Pecial Noanber i in 1920 aon 
scored an im success, being ved 


scored animmedia eaten, leat 
equal in im: Almanack. 


DVERTISING in “ PUNCH,” 

“PUNCH” ALMANACK and 

PUNCH” SUMMER NUMBER is 

strictly limited. The demand for 

space is very much greater each year than 

can be accommodated. Itis an axiom Got 
for the advertising of 2 Gente one 

service to Britons at d abroad 

there is no value equil to that 1 offered ia 

NCH’S” advertising pages. 


- an instance of the appreciation by high- 
class advertisers of that value, it may be 
mentioned that 

On October 1, 1918, all the available space 
in the regular issues of “ PUNCH” 
was 4 up for 15 months in 
advance. 

On November 1, 1919, all the available space 
in the regular issues of “ PUNCH” 
was up for 14 months in 
advance. 

On June 1, 1920, all the available 
in the regular issues of " PUNCH * 
= booked up for 19 months in 


in the r 
issue. a eo space slab for 1921 will bemel 
What about 19227? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Mana¢er “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 


“Punch ” Office October 1, 1920 
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Show Pictures 


of Your Goods 


In Direct-By-Mail 
Advertising 


People, as a rule, are cau- 
tious about buying things 
they do not see. ~ It is 
human nature to want to 
see before buying. 


It may not always be possi- 
ble to show your product in 
direct-by-mail advertising, 
but you can by lithography, 
print an accurate szatural 
picture of it. 


Karle artists have that es- 
thetic temperament which 
gets the feeling and atmos- 
phere of the picture, as well; 
they have that advertising 
instinct which knows com- 
mercial values. 


Our nearest branch manager 
or representative will gladly 
call and explain how,, by the 
Karle process, you can show 
pictures of your goeods— 
whether for booklets, fold- 
ers, cartons, display cards, 
wrappers, box tops, etc. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
512 Fifth Ave. 7 Water St. 
8ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Mutual Bidg. 
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United Cigar Sales in October 
Break Record 


The sales of United Cigar Stores 
Company of America in October 
amounted to $7,607,668, which is the 
largest on record for any single month 
in the history of the company. This 
was an increase of $1,967,225, or 34 
per cent over October last year. Sales 
for the ten months totaled $64,184,987, 
an increase of $15,580,796, or 32 per 
cent. 

During June, July, August and Sep- 
tember the company put in operation a 
total of seventy-eight new stores. This 
brings the number directly operated by 
the company up to approximately 1,600. 
Total of stores and agencies is close 
to 2,000. 





Detroit Publication Makes 
Staff Appointments 


Howard Campbell, advertising mana- 
ager of the Detroit branch of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, has been 
appointed technical editor of the Mich- 
igan row and Financial Rec- 
ord, of etroit Phil S. Hanna, 
vice-president of the American State 
Bank, of Detroit, has been made 
financial editor. Robert S. Houts, for- 
merly advertising manager of Mil ~ 2 
plies, and O. W. Crawshaw, formerly 
advertising manager of Palmer-Bee 
Company, Detroit, have been appointed 
Western representatives, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 





Cone & Weadaaia “Increase 


Staff 


L. D. Young, formerly in the adver- 
tising department of the Pittsburgh 
Post and Sun and recently advertising 
manager for the Pennsylvania Choco- 
late Company, has joined the New 
York staff of Cone & Woodman, Inc., 
publishers’ representatives: Mr. Youn 
will take charge of 0-0 ration an 
merchandising and the elp-to-Make- 
Advertising-Pay Pp Pe..- in the 
New York office. 

F. A. Richardson, formerly with the 
New York Theatre Programs, and who 
has been with newspapers and maga- 
zines in New York, has joined the staff 
of the New York office of Cone & 
Woodman. 


Rycraft with Rochester 


“Democrat and Chronicle” 


Clarence A. Rycraft, 
the advertisin 





formerly on 
staff of the Rochester, 
N..Y., Hereld, has been aoneinted as- 
sistant advertising mana of. the 
Rochester Democrat and Srenbli. 


Richmond Agency Conducts 
“Colonization Campaign” 


The “colonization advertising cam- 
paign” of the Seaboard Airline Rail- 
way is being handled + ees & 
Staples, Inc., Richmond, 
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Creative and pipe and carpenter tools for the 
, Plan Men 1 well-drillers, complete machine 
Our Service shops for the refineries, and 
Dept. makes a fea- : 
ture of submitting elaborate garage equipments 
photos of anycom- for both producing fields and 
modities used in * . 
the oil industry to | marketing centers. One paper 
prove the market covers the three markets— 


or show accurately 
manner of use. (see your A. B. C. reports). 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


812 Huron Road, Cleveland 


New York Tulsa: Chicago Houston 



































Where Trade-Marking the Product 
Found New Markets for It 


Manufacturer Seeks the Small User Through Advertising Rather Than 
Depend on Sales to Big Buyers 


By E. A. Muschamp 


F you are the average American, 
I the chances are that, based on 
your regular winter experience of 
feeding coal into the furnace and 
your regular annual springtime 
job of spading around in the gar- 
den a little, you probably think 
the way to shovel is just to grab 
hold—and shovel! -But if you do, 
you’re mistaken ! 

There is a scientifically, correct 
way to shovel, and it is this scien- 
tific method—plus’ the use of 
shovels carefully. designed and 
manufactured to meet the exact 
requirements of established stand- 
ards—that forms the basis of a 
campaign of national advertising 
recently inaugurated by the Wy- 
oming Shovel Works of Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania. 

This campaign.is an exceedingly 
interesting one from many aspects, 
not the least of which is the fact 
that, although shovels and shovel- 
ing go back to the early days of 
human history (the ruins of 
ancient Greek and Phoénician 
towns dating as far back as 4000 
B. C. bear mute testimony to 
the part played by shovels), the 
first shovel advertisement prob- 
ably ever seen in a _ general 
periodical was the initial piece of 
copy in this new Wyoming cam- 
paign which appeared some eight 
months ago. : 

Why has the Wyoming Shovel 
Works—itself in the business of 
manufacturing and selling shovels 
since 1873—suddenly appeared as 
a conspicuous advertiser? 
what possible new statement can 
be made about such an ancient 
and universally used implement.as 
the shovel? 

At the time that the Wyoming 
Works planned and launched their 
advertising campaign they had all 
the business that they could. take 
care of with the production facili- 
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ties then at their disposal. But a 
new plant was in the course of 
construction which it was figured 
would treble its capacity. Looking 
ahead to the completion of this 
newplant and even to further en- 
largement, the advertising was de- 
signed to stabilize the present 
business and widen the markets. 

Heretofore the Wyoming 
Shovel Works had sold their 
product almost exclusively to the 
big users of shovels—the railroads, 
the mines, the mills and the big 
construction companies. The mar- 
ket that Red-Edge shovels are 
now seeking consists largely of 
smaller users. Such prospective 
purchasers include small con- 
tractors, hotels, masons, depart- 
ments in municipal governments, 
householders, etc.; all of whom 
are in the market practically all 
the time to buy anywhere from 
one or two to a dozen shovels. In 
the aggregate there are literally 
hundreds of. thousands of such 
prospects. 


ADVERTISING DISCOVERED NEW 
DISTRIBUTORS 


To reach this market the com- 
pany realized that it was neces- 
sary materially to widen and 
strengthen ‘its sources of dis- 
tribution. This meant that the 
number of distributors in the 
trade— wholesalers and supply 
houses, as well as retailers—had to 

decidedly increased. Within a 
few months after the campaign 
was inaugurated, it is beginning to 
get the very results along this line 
that were desi 

Another thing that the Wyo- 
ming concern felt that it was neces- 
sary to do was literally to “get the 
shovel out from under the stair- 
way,” get it out from under the 
counters, and from the dark re- 
cesses of the cellar,.and put it om 
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Oakland, California 
1A. growing city of home 
owners showing a census of 
216,361 increase of 44.1%. Re- 
tail market for 350,000 peo- 
ple in the adjoining cities of 
Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont 
and suburbs—separate cities 
in name only. 

{Six hundred families se- 
lected Oakland as their home 
in one month this summer. 
You cannot cover this big 
ccnsumer market without its 
home paper—The 














The Trisuwe 
renders 


excellent 
merchandisi ng 


co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 





Apartment 
Buildings— 
millions of dollars are being 
spent in the construction of 
apartment buildings to meet the 
unprecedented demand for 


homes. In every city the story 
is. the. same. 


The owners who construct and 
choose the material and equip- 
ment for these buildings can be 
reached effectively thru 


— 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 

City Hall Square Building 
Chicago 
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conspicuous display in .the store 
and the store windows. To aid 
in this latter part of the job it 
prepared and sent to wholesalers, 
supply houses and retailers card- 
board tags bearing a picture of a 
Red-Edge shovel, a red-edge bleed 
border and text reading: 


‘ 
Wyoming 


Red-Edge 
Shovels—Scoops—Spades. 
The Best Shovel 
That Can Be Made. 
Saves Time, Muscle 
and Money. 


Each month a small Red-Edge 
sticker calling attention to the 
month’s advertisement is stuck on 
every piece of ‘correspondence go- 
ing out of the home office. 

Each . month the _  advertise- 
ment is enlarged and made into a 
24 x 28 inch poster in colors, ‘and 
sent to all dealers who handle 
Red-Edge shovels. These broad- 
sides go out folded and on the 
front and back of each is printec 
a special message to the dealer 
urging him to stock up on the 
shovels, to watch for the adver- 
tisement, to -put the shovels on 
display throughout the week that 
the advertifement is current, fea- 
ture the shovels in his own local 
newspaper advertising, etc., all of 
which is calculated to stimulate 
the local dealers and cause them 
to take advantage of the national 
advertising. 

Several booklets, including one 
on “Scientific Shoveling,” and 
another interesting one called 
“How Red-Edge Shovels Became 
the Leaders” were prepared and 
are sent from time to time in 
quantities to the trade for distri- 
bution among their customers. 

Salesmen traveling about the 
country seeing wholesalers, supply 
dealers and retailers were supplied 
with portfolios containing “life 
size” reproductions in color of the 
first six advertisements in the 
series; the reasons why the cam- 
paign was being launched, a map 
of the United States showing the 
circulation of the advertising, the 
facts about the growth of the 
Wyoming Shovel Works, a big 
list giving an idea of the type and 
size of concerns that have adopted 
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Moulding a Million Minds 
in South America- 


to know your products and to buy them. This can 
successfully be done in the quickest and most eco- 
nomical way by advertising in the two largest 
weeklies: - 


MUNDO-ARGENTINO 


Illustrated Weekly 
(190,000 guaranteed ) ‘ 


EL HOGAR 


Weekly Home Magazine 
(85,000 guaranteed) 


More than a million readers or one-eighth of the 
entire population of this most prosperous Republic 
are reached thru these two mediums besides a 
great many in the adjoining Republics of Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. 


The reading public of these countries is just as sus- 
ceptible to honest, straightforward and convincing 
advertising of a meritorious article as the American. 


Publishers 


LA EMPRESA EDITORIAL HAYNES, LTDA. 
Maipu 393 Buenos Aires 


For information regarding advertising rates, copies of publica- 
tions, etc., address: 


Export Advertising Agen¢y, Chicago 

T. B. Browne, Ltd., New York 

Horatio Camps Co., New York 

Foreign Advertising & Service Co.,.New York 
Johnston Overseas Service, New York 

Roland Kay & Co., Chicago 

National Export Advertising Service, New York 
Ete., ete. 
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More Than 100,000 


~ Texas Farms 


receive each issue of THE SEMI-WEEKLY FARM 
NEWS. These farmers represent the backbone of 
TEXAS’ farm implement and farm equipment buy- 
ing class. 


Readers of THE SEMI-WEEKLY FARM NEWS are 
leaders in their respective communities. They BUY 
and READ THE SEMI-WEEKLY FARM NEWS be- 
cause of its originality, timeliness and promptness in 
discussing vital agricultural subjects. 


There are 435,666 farms in TEXAS. THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY FARM NEWS goes to more than 100,000 
farm homes in TEXAS, or to practically one out of 
every four farms in the state. 


There are 191,791 farms in OKLAHOMA. THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY FARM NEWS goes to more than 
25,000 farm homes in OKLAHOMA, or to one out 
of every eight farms in the state. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY FARM NEWS LEADS IN 
TEXAS FARM CIRCULATION. 


Nov. I1, 1920 





Detailed circulation statement and advertising rates 
on request. 


| The Semi-Weekly Farm News 


Dallas, Texas, and Galveston, Texas 


WALTER J. SCOTT, Western Rep. J. D. LORENTZ, Mgr. Eastern Office 
927 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, III. 728 Tribune Bidg., New York 
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the shovels as standards, a page 
explaining how the merchant can 
increase his sale of shovels by co- 
operating with the advertising 
campaign, and a simple but effec- 
tive explanation of the Brinell 
and other tests to which Red- 
Edge shovels are submitted before 
they leave the factory. 

To put over this campaign 
meant first the creation of wide, 
popular interest in Red-Edge 
shovels and an equal amount of 
interest among the trade. The 
burden of this job fell on the 
shoulders of the national advertis- 
ing. 

To,accomplish the desired re- 
sults the company turned to the 
exact findings of science for the 
basis of its advertising material, 
just as, a few years before, it had 
turned to the findings of science 
to perfect the manufacture of 
Red-Edge shovels. This mass of 
scientific data consisted of, first, 
the facts back of the development 
and construction of Red-Edge 
shovels; second, the experiments, 
tests, findings and discoveries 
made by the Wyoming concern’s 
own efficiency arid engineering ex- 
perts, 

How all this material is being 
utilized can be best seen by a study 
of the two-color page advertise- 
ments which have been appearing. 
The copy has the element of both 
newness and originality, with the 
added strength of what might very 
well be characterized as “striking 
simplicity.” 

Each page carries a large, out- 
standing illustration of, different 
types of shovels. The color red 
is used to bring out the Red-Edge 
trade-mark, the words “Red- 
Edge” in good bold hand lettering 
are also printed in red, and a dis- 
tinctive touch is given each piece 
of copy by a long perpendicular 
red line which runs the full 
height of the page, thus giving the 
page a veritable “red edge,” which 
unmistakably marks it as a 
Wyoming Red-Edge Shovel ad- 
vertisement. Incjdentally, all 
booklets, pamphlets and other 
printed matter issued in connec- 
tion with this campaign are print- 
ed with a red-edge bleed border. 
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s 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


5c 10c 
Daily Sunday 


An Outstanding 
Newspaper 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 

















THE 
FACT THAT'OVER 
100 NEW ADVERTISERS 


within the last three months have picked 
far peng Invention he po to deliver 
ay is pi its growing 
popularity as an ad medium. 
December issue carries 23,000 lines 
of Paid Display Advertising. 
Circulation 140,000 Net Paid 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING co. 
236 — St., N. 


sr 
J. B. iene, ‘Hartford Bidg., Chicago 

















e 
Harry Thompson Mitchell 


Account Executive 
Advertising Manager 





10 Years 
Well-Rounded 


Experience 


Available 


138 WEST 65th STREET 
NEW YORK 














Learn How to Write 
Successful Letters 


HE MASTER LETTER 

WRITER, a complete 
Instruction Course, includ- 
ing 500 Successful Letters, 
by Ad-Man Davison, the 
highest paid letter writer 
in. the worlds The new 

i of ful let- 
ter writing, as revealed by 
this foremost authority. 
The most far-reaching 
course of instruction and collec- 








ness English ; 


s' 
also 100 Collection Letters. Part 
contains e 


500 Master Business Letters, 





irect mer letters, 
tising letters, sales managers’ 

dealers, agents, salesmen; letters 

kind of service, instruetion- -by- -- Xe - Een 
space; order-getting letters; accountancy, in 
surance, investment and real estate letters; let- 
ters applying for gen ll as ba sales- 
man, correspondent, ry, _stenogr 
ay typist; ‘voelting an and sales letters 
‘or an 
indexed. Beautifully bound in ‘ich blue extra 
cloth, gold top and gold lettering. Sent post- 
paid in U. S&. upon receipt of ar $5. All 
other countries, $6. Address Desk 93 


OPPORTUNITY PRESS 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 
48-Page Booklet Sent Free 
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To prove the practicability of 
what is claimed for the scientific 
construction of Red-Edge shovels 
and the practical side of the ap- 
plication of scientific shoveling, 
one piece of copy cited the names 
of real, active, working locomotive 
firemen on four of the great rail- 
road lines who are using Red- 
Edge shovels. George Jenkins 
fires a heavy freight locomotive on 
the Lackawanna and has used his 
Red-Edge shovel for 29%4 months 
for a total mileage of 76,700; 
William Rodgers fires a mail train 
locomotive on the Great Northern 
and has used his Red-Edge shovel 
for 184 months for a total mile- 
age of 80,200; Lawrence Enzinger 
fires a passenger locomotive on the 
Union Pacific and has already 
60,500 miles to the credit of his 
Red-Edge shovel, which he is still 
using and which, by the way, was 
used in a coal chute for a long 
time before he got it. 

An interesting side-light on this 
campaign is the fact that inci- 
dentally it is also assisting the 
Wyoming Shovel Works in their 
efforts to standardize shovel 
models to a reasonable number. 
The shovel industry, it was dis- 
covered during the war, was over- 
burdened to an amazing degree 
with a great number and variety 
of models. In years past the 
Wyoming company at the sugges- 
tion of salesmen and dealers had 
added first one model and then 
another. The result was that the 
war conditions brought it to a 
realization that many of the 
models were entirely unnecessary 
and could be readily dispensed 
with without making the line any 
the less efficient and without mak- 
ing the business any the less 
profitable. 





Dress Industries Meeting to 
Be Held in Atlantic City 


The second annual. convention of the 
Associated Dress Industries of Amer 
ica will be held in Atlantic City on 
November 22, 23 and 24. The con- 
vention will act on all matters per- 
taining to the women’s garment trades, 
particularly style problems and the pro- 
duction and distribution of merchan- 
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: . Watch for the three-panel Neograph Display 
This Week * which is featured in Dealers’ Stores -rhean 9d 
the country. It’s Genco Week. 


NEOGRAPH DISPLAYS 


are made by a new patented process using 
pure oil paints exclusively for the colors. 
For snap, brilliancy, durability and strength 
of appeal, NEOGRAPH is the answer. 


Ask for booklet G giving full informa- 


tion regarding this new process. 
Neograph Department 


SCHAEFER-ROSS COMPANY, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Largest manufacturers of Genuine Photo- 
graphs for advertising in America. 


We have an excepti offer to make ex- 
e an exceptional 


Advertising Display 
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AN ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE WHO— 


Has produced, who has an un- 
usual record for results in seven 
. years of seasoned sales, advertising 
and sales promotion work with 
well-known corporations, desires 
connection with large, progressive 
manufacturer. 

This keen, capable young execu- 
tive is now employed as Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Manager 
of big concern. 

His experience embraces market 
analyses and field research; the 
preparation of national magazine, 
trade paper and  direct-by-mail 
campaigns ; the creation of “dealer 
helps” that really help the dealer; 
the editing of several house-organs. 
His letters are the kind that make 
a prospect sit up, take notice and— 
ACT. A broad-visioned merchandiser, 
with unusual ability to enthuse dealers 
and salesmen. Thorough, systematic; 
above all, loyal and conscientious. 

Age 29, married, university graduate. 
He is seeking a responsible, rmanent 
opportinity only. .Have YOU got it? 
Address “SE, C.,” éx 175, Printers’ Ink. 


Available 
Agency Production Man 
* 4 
or Advertising Manager 
There is available in New York City 
an exceptionally well-trained advertising 
man who qualifies for fhe position of 
production manager for a smaller agency 
or as advertising manager for an aggres- 


sive concern manufacturing a quality 
product. 





He has been writing copy in a large 
agency for nationally advertised motor 
cars, pianos, men’s and women’s wear, 
building material and machinery. Knows 
the publishing and agency field thor- 
oughly. Experienced in market analysis. 
He can, if desired, make his own lay- 
outs and sketches for artists, and knows 
how to get beauty and character out of 
wee without running up Gargantuan 
ills. 


Age 31, single. University trained. 
Obtained his selling experience on the 
road. Worth $6,000 to the right organi- 
zation and will be worth more in a short 
time, now that the election is over and 
business is going forward again. Loyal, 


ambitious and a worker. References A-1. 
Address W. M., Box 174, Printers’ Ink. 
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Cut Prices and Advertise, 
Advice to Retailers 


In a circular letter sent to their cus- 
tomers by the Young, Smyth, Field 
Company, large wholesale dry goods 
house a Philadelphia, they advise and 
urge the cutting of prices to the point 
where the public will be tempted be 
yond resistance to buy. The letter _ 
clares that the public will not pay the 
prices being asked to-day, and that if 
stores hope to dispose o "their present 
—_ they must cut the prices to the 

em ting point—and then advertise! 

letter, among other things, 
pe. 

“Prices are not going to be higher— 
they are going down. Goods that the 
public will not buy at your price to-day 
they most certainly will not buy at 
that price next spring, and the goods 
lying on your shelves are making you 
no money. 

“Bring them down from your shelves 
and‘ put them. on ur counters at 
prices which the public cannot afford 
to resist. Then when you have rid 
yourself of this burden of war figure 
hang-overs, go out inta the open market 
and restock at La a which will give 


you a rofit. le goods on 
our shelves are a ge on your 
uture. Liquidate that" mortgage now. 


“Remember, however, that you must 
tell the people what you are going to 
do. Let the public know that your 
prices are right and they will do the 
rest. But it does no good to cut your 
— and hold your tongue! In the 
omely words of t old saw, “When 
you lay an egg, cackle!’” 


Will Represent Atlantic City 
Newspapers 

Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., New 
York and Boston, and the G. Logan 
Payne Company, Chicago, Detroit and 
St. Louis, publishers’ representatives, 
have been appointed forei representa- 
tives of the Atlantic ity, N. J., 
Press, evening, and Union, morning, 
published by the Press- Union Publis 
ing Company. 


California Soap Maker Plans 
Campaign 

The Western Soap Product Co., of 
Modesto, Cal., manufacturer of “Hys 
sop,” and other soap products, is plan- 
ning an extensive advertising campaign 
in the newspapers. The Honig Cooper 
Co., San Francisco, has charge of the 
campaign. 





Club President Is a Bank 
Director 


Harold H. Levi, president of the 
Washington, D. C., advertising club 
and manager of The Hecht Company, 
has been made a director of the Se- 
curity Cotnmercial and Savings Bank, 
Washington. 
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What hall [ Schl? 


Are you sure you have 
something saleable? 


We can tell you | 
Stanley E.Gunnison Inc 


Merchandising Advertising 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Teal 2646 Cort. 30OChurch St. NY, 


oO oO 
A National : 
Newspaper Campaign 


involves a tremendous amount of 
labor in the detail department alone. 

















Make that work simple and sure 
by using 


O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


They reproducesharply and cleanly, 
are economical and easy to mail. 
The biggest advertisers in America 
are using them. ; 


Mede by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 
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lines alone. 


eee 


Clothing, Men’s—Boys’ 
Cloaks and Suits......... 
Drug Store Goods....... 
Electrical H-H’ld Goods. 
Foods, Prepared......... 
Jewelry Wares.......... 
Millinery Goods......... 
Musical Instruments..... 
Shoes, All Kinds......... 


Furniture, Home......... 


When you advertise be sure 
your list. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 29,861 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (fvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 12,158 P. O.; Sun. 12,301 P. O. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,053;-Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 328 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. veeew and 
Daily Circulation 25,564 P. ec 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. coURIER-cITIZEN 


Daily Cir. 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
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Bakery Goods............ 
Canned Goods........... 
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Twelve lines of business in 


NEW ENGLAND’S 


Great Market 
Yearly Total $1,404,000,000 


Here is what passes over the counters in these twelve 


these 15 good dailies are on 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15,504 "A. B. C.—2 
Population 99,148, with atte 2s, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 19, 687 P. 
Population 43,697, with chats 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 52,190 P. O. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily, 6 Mos. 31,651 Net Paid, Oct. 33,039 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. L, TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B.C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST- 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com. 
munity. 
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Y. M. C. A. Back of National 
Thrift Week 


National Thrift Week will be again 
observed January 17 to 23, 1921, under 
the direction of the Y. M.'C. A.’ E. A. 
Hungerford is publicity director of the 
committee in charge. It is said that 
forty national organizations are co- 
operating, including the American 
Bankers’ Association, National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, etc. 

Monday, January 17, is the anniver- 
sary of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 

aad will be known as National Thrift 
Day, and also as Bank Day; January 
18 will be Budget Day; January 19, 
National Life Insurance Day; January 
20, Own Your Own Home Day; Janu- 
ary 21, Make a Will Day; January 22, 
Pay Your Bills Promptly Day, and 
: January 23, Share with Others Day. 








“Kitchen Suites” Advertised in 
Canada 


The Renfrew Refrigerator Company 
Limited, of Renfrew, Ont., makes re- 
frigerators and advertises, but it is not 
advertising refrigerators now. It ad- 
vertises “Kitchen Suites.” By this 
change of merchandising this company 
is enabled to advertise in the copy three 
pieces of kitchen equipment, a _ table, 
kitchen cabinet and a refrigerator. All 
three pieces of this suite are trade- 
marked under the name “Barnet. 





Two Additions to Triangle 
; Staff 


John Henle, Jr., who formerly con- 
ducted the Henle Advertising Service, 
New York, has joined the staff of Tri- 
angle Service, Inc., of the same city, 
and will have charge of the department 
of direct-by-mail advertising. 

George B. Cullen, who since his re- 
turn from the service has been acting 
as sales promotion manager for the Eb- 
ling Brewing Company, New York, has 
joined the Triangle staff, and will have 
charge of the merchandising of food 
and drug products. 


Luther Lau Joins Little Rock 
“Arkansas Democrat” 


Luther Lau, who was for a number 
of years with the Nashville Tennessean, 
and who was later with the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Record, has been made 
assistant business manager of the Little 
Rock Arkansas Democrat. 








New Account for Seth 
Kamsler Agency 


The H. Lee Mallory Company, manu- 
facturer of sweaters and knitted spe- 
cialties, has placed its account with the 
Seth Kamsler Co., Inc., New York. A 
magazine and direct-by-mail campaign is 
being planned. 
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You can 
recommend 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


as one of the finest New Eng- 
land cities for a trial cam- 
paign and the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


as a splendid’ newspaper for 
results. In Portland it leads 
all others in circulation, news, 
advertising and selling force. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





Oh, Yes! 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
and the 


POST- TELEGRAM 


Evening Morning 


Produces Great Results 
for Advertisers 


Representatioes 


I. A. Kien Joun Giass 
254 Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Copy In any endeavor 
Writer’s Best ~ appraise the 
Ww sh-drawer 
eapon: vals of: truthful 
Truth advertising, the 


first thought is of the benefits ac- 
cruing to the advertiser. The 
mind quickly links the cash-drawer 
with sales, but the advertiser is 
by.no means the only beneficiary. 

The publication is keenly: inter- 
ested in the results obtained by 
its advertisers, and those results 
are largely based on the reader- 
confidence displayed in its col- 
umns, and no publication, through 
the columns of which readers are 
put in contact with questionable 
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schemes and eventually defrauded, 
can boast of this element so nec- 
essary to successful advertising. 

The public, of course, is the 
real party in interest, and bene- 
fits atcruing to the public are re- 
flected to every branch of adver- 
tising. But what about the copy 
writer? 

In the last analysis, all that any 
copy writer has to sell is his abil- 
ity to make the truth attractive; 
to study his product and his pub- 
lic; to find out what the product 
is and what the public wants, and 
then to set out in his copy the 
truths he finds in his product in 
a form which will attract the at- 
tention of, and appeal to, the de- 
sires of the public. The copy 
writer who can do this success- 
fully can almost command his own 
price, because he is in a field 
where there is but little compe- 
tition. 

If we abandon truth as the basis 
for successful copy, we find but 
slight justification for the ex- 
penditure of large sums in its 
preparation. Men who can write 
good English are legion. They, 
too, can employ artists and ilay- 
out men; moreover, if they are 
not limited by the requirement of 
truthful copy, and are not embar- 
rassed by the feeling that the 
reputation—in fact, the very fu- 
ture of the advertiser—lies in 
their hands, the product means 
nothing to them, and they look 
simply to what the public would 
like to get and label their product 
accordingly. 

This is a class of competition 
with which no conscientious copy- 
writer can compete. He realizes 
that the greatest asset which any 
business house can have has been 
placed in his keeping; that the 
protection; maintenance and up- 
building of his client’s good name 
has been left in his hands; his 
aim is to so advertise his house 
that eventually the very name of 
the house will become its best ad- 
vertisement. 

There is every reason why pro- 
fessional copy writers should co- 
operate to the fullest extent with 
any influence endeavoring to make 
advertising more trustworthy. . If 
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necessary, they should bend back- 
ward. The future of their busi- 
ness is at stake. 





Local and: gee are a num- 
National et. of industries 

which claim that 

Advertising they cannot ad- 

Teamwork: vertise national- 
ly. Their business is of such a 
nature that it seems to be impos- 
sible to exploit it on a national 
scale. 

A typical illustration of that 
kind of an industry is the pav- 
ing-brick business. The attainable 
market of any one plant is con- 
fined to a certain territory. There 
is little difference in the price of 
brick the country over. One man- 
ufacturer can sell about as cheaply 
as another, For this reason, it 
does not pay to ship the material 
any great distance. The weight 
of the product is such that the 
high freight would. make long-dis- 
tance competition almost out of 
the question. Any one company, 
therefore, unless it had a string of 
plants across the continent, could 
not profitably advertise outside of 
its local territory. 

It does seem, without any 
further elucidation, that the pav- 
ing-brick business and other lines 
in a similar situation are barred 
absolutely from being considered 
prospects for national advertising. 
Such, however, is not the case. 
There is one way in which indus- 
tries in this position can advertise 
throughout the nation to good ad- 
vantage. And that is through their 
associations. There-is no better 
field for co-operative advertising 
than this. 

As a matter of fact, this is the 
very idea behind a number of co- 
operative campaigns. For one, the 
National Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been ad- 
vertising in this fashion. The 
story of this effort has already 
been told in Printers’ Inx. Prac- 
tically every manufacturer in the 
industry has the same problem. 
He has to overcome the apathy of 
the taxpayer toward paving brick 
and fight off the aggression of the 
manufacturers of rival materials. 
Having similar marketing prob- 
lems, it follows that the paving- 
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brick folks have a common ad- 
vertising message to deliver. 
Therefore, by delivering it co- 
operatively, they can do it more 
economically and more effectively 
than if they each tried to deliver 
it individually. The association 
can spread its “appeal over all 
paving-brick territory and thus 
strengthen the market as a whole. 
This leaves the separate com- 
panies free to follow up the na- 
tional work by intensifying their 
individual advertising in their own 
territories. ° 

What is more, when a team- 
work campaign of this kind is 
started, individuals in the indus- 
try often find that they can then 
advertise in a manner not thought 
possible under the old conditions. 
The Metropolitan Paving Brick 
Company, of Canton, Ohio, for 
example, is now doing some na- 
tional advertising in order “to tie 
our advertising up with the as- 
sociation’s efforts, and not only 
reap an individual benefit, but also 
help along the co-operative work,” 
as C. C. Blair, vice-president of 
the company, explains it. Were it 
not for the association campaign, 
of course it would not have been 
practical for Mr. Blair to adver- 
tise educationally outside of his 
own territory. 

In this team-play method be- 
tween national and local adver- 
tising several other industries 
could profitably develop a larger 
volume of advertising in their be- 
half than is the case under pres- 
ent conditions where only luke- 
warm territorial advertising is 
being done, 





Pre-War ———— by the 
Bas esitant attitude 
H. ond ascribed to the 

avery present-day con- 


sumer, more than one manufac- 
turer is now freely advertising 
his intention to “return to a pre- 
war basis.” The purpose behind 
such proclamation is good; it is 
designed to reassure the buyer 
and re-establish his confidence in 
conditions that have been admit- 
tedly lacking in solidity. 

But is there not some danger 
in this style of advertising? Is 
there not a possibility that the 
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consumer will misunderstand and 
interpret the phrases to mean a 
“return to pre-war prices?” Will 
the consequent impression be 
good? 

A moment’s reflection will show 
any reasonable observer that to 
return to a pre-war basis, with all 
that the expression implies, is 
neither possible nor desirable. For 
one thing, innumerable articles 
have undergone substantial im- 
provements in the last three, four 
and five years. They are of higher 
quality and greater service. They 
are distinctly higher values than 
they were in 1914 or in 1917. A 
literal interpretation of the pro- 
posed “return” would mean the 
abandonment of all these improve- 
ments, both in product and in 
method of production, and an ac- 
companying reduction in prices to 
the relatively low level that pre- 
vailed previous to our declaration 
of war in April, 1917. That, of 
course, is out of the question. 

Instead of “going back to the 
days before the war,” it would 
seem to be rather the obvious duty 
and necessity of many advertisers 
to show “why we cannot return to 


a pre-war basis.” There is an 
opportunity for some beneficial 
educational advertising to this 


effect. The consumer must be 
“sold” anew, specifically and in 


detail, on the merits of articles 
that he has been taking for 
granted. He can be shown the 


improvements, the inventions and 
processes that have made certain 
products much more valuable and 
desirable purchases since the old- 
fashioned days of, say, 1914. He 
can be shown that the price is 
higher, and must remain higher, 
because of the permanent higher 
value that has been put into the 
goods. 

Much water has flowed under 
the bridge since the depressing 
autumn of 1914 and the anxious 
spring of 1917. Productive and 
distributive methods have surely 
taken a step forward since those 
times. The inventor and _ the 
thinker have been busy devising 
better methods, improved proc- 
esses, shortened paths. Progress 


has kept up its march despite wars 
and rumors of wars, 


We are on 
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another and, let us hope, higher 
level of existence. Let us have a 
care, therefore, in issuing hasty 
proclamations about “going back.” 





Some Newly While they hold 
Found hive in awe, most 
usiness men 

Assets have a wisely un- 


expressed contempt for what they 
call the “lack of business. sense” 
of the average banker. They 
claim he looks at figures only and 
does not consider the elements 
of strength which figures do not 
show. Most bankers, admittedly, 
care mostly for quick assets and 
quick liabilities. They care noth- 
ing for “bricks and mortar” and 
the less tangible “good will.” 

But there are exceptions. A 
bank president recently said, “I’m 
not only interested to know, for 
instance, that the inventory as 
shown on the books is correct. I 
want to know if it is in balance. 
Is the manufacturer overstocked 
on some items? Has he a year’s 
supply of castings and only a 
month’s requirements of forgings? 
Does he get frequent and accurate 
cost figures to guide his policies? 
Is he courageous enough, to sell 
at a loss now in order to avoid 
possibly greater losses if he holds 
on? Has he built up good will? 
Does he advertise consistently and 
is his advertising expense properly 
proportioned to his sales?” 

This bank president even goes 
so far as to say that he prefers 
to see a borrower spend a little 
more than a proper per cent on his 
gross sales for advertising than 
too little. He can hold the over- 
enthusiastic one back if need be, 
he says, but the non-advertiser he 
feels lacks something in his busi- 
ness make-up 

Perhaps as more banks learn the 
value of their own advertising— 
and there are many who are 
learning it—they will be more in- 
clined to consider the value of 
this and other assets of the busi- 
ness man, which are not shown on 
the balance sheet. 





O. H. Chain, formerly a representa- 
tive of the G. I. Sellers & Sons Com- 
pany, Elwood, Ind., has been appointed 
sales —— of the Royal Easy Chair 
Company, Sturgis, Mich. 
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carrying charges to the Middle Wes 


Sive. 


haul St. Louis manufacturer. 


mileage. 


A Mid-West Factory in 


than 60% of the country’s buying 
choice between all export routes. 
service at 80% of rail rates. 








Transportation Problems 


HE successive increases in eastern freight rates 
since 1914 of 5%, 15%, 25% and 40%, and cor- 
responding advances in express rates, have figura- 
tively removed New, York eastward into the Atlantic 
Ocean some 1,500 miles, as measured by the present 


t. 


_ Slow rail service has doubled and tripled the time 
in transit, making long-haul distribution economically 
impossible and consequential interest charges exces- 


While the raw materials and markets of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Middle West and Far West have been 
further removed from the long-haul eastern manu- 
facturer, they have been drawn closer to the short- 


The relatively better pg ye service enjoyed 
by St. Louis industries is a big factor in economical 
production and distribution. Nine- tenths of the rail- 
road embargoes during and since the war, so costly 
to industry, were placed because of freight jams and 
blockades in the East, where there is one-third of the 
population of the country and only 17% of the railroad 


St. Louis 


commands the advantages of short-haul and better 
service via 26 railroads at low relative charges to more 


power—and real 
Mississippi River 


The booklet “St. Louis as a Manufactur- 
ing Center” tells an interesting story. 
A letter will bring it, if addressed to 


Director New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Here Is a Man 
Who I Know 
Will Interest Some 
Business Man 


He came to me through 

a friend of mine to talk 
over his possible 
association with our 
organization. Unfortunately 
I could not use bim in 

the position that he 

But the 
impression that he made on 
me has caused me to write 
this advertisement. 


He is a fine type of man and 
his record. shows that he 

has awe big 

resu 


Recently he yy a 
branch sales office for 
one of the largest 
corporations in America, 
through which he cleared 
some two million dollars’ 
worth of business annually. 


He is thirty years old, 

a graduate of Yale 
University, has an impressive 
personality and a 
appearance. 


Give him an sapetapity 
for rw Py 
F. ies 2 176, P. I. 
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Trade Bulletin Service Ap- 
pointments 


Joseph W. Conrow, who was with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, for seven years, and four years 
with Hearst’s M agasine, has just been 
appointed Philadelphia representative for 
The Trade Bulletin Service, New York. 

R. D. Cassmore, who for the past 
eight years has been with the Grocers’ 
Magazine Company, of Boston, has re- 
Mae as business manager of Grocers’ 

ine to become New England rep- 
resentative of The Trade Bulletin Ser- 
vice. 


St. Louis Department Store 
Advertises in New York 


St. Louis is proud of its department 
stores. The unusual advertising which 
its department stcres undertake is al- 
most sufficient cause for this pride. 
Stix, Baer and Fuller, one of the St. 
Louis department stores, has made the 
latest unusual advertising effort. ~ This 
store had recently enlarged its space 
and facilities, and saw in such expan- 
sion sufficient reasons for using disple 
space in New York newspapers to tell 
New Yorkers of its progress. 


C. J. Crockett Will Leave 


Printz-Biederman Co. 

Charles J. Crockett has resigned the 
advertising and sales managership of 
the Printz-Biederman Co., Cleveland, 
maker of “Printzess” coats, suits, wash 
skirts, etc., effective November 30. Mr. 
Crockett will join the Amtrican Lady 
Corset Co., Detroit, on December 1. 


W. L. Davidson with Hoyt’s 


Service 

W. L. Davidson, recently with the 
Maryland Farmer, Baltimore, Md., has 
joined the copy staff of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Davidson was 
with the Pierce Farm Weeklies at Chi- 
cago prior to the time he joined the 
Maryland Farmer. 


G. C. Eldredge v with Detroit 
Agency 


Gordon C. Eldredge, for the last six 
years with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company at Detroit and later at New 
York, has joined the Detroit office of 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany. 




















CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


atter with the 
inr‘tvine wtasass calteapae. 
; plant. Let us estimate 
on your tion and be convi 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 
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PRINTING™ 
— Fit forits —~ 


PURPOSE 


LDERS, like water 
constantly dropping, 
make an impression that is 
lasting. The right empha- 
sis on that impression can 
be assured only through 


PROPER PRINTING 





ALEXANDER 
LEATHER 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ooo 
RIGHT BELIEF 
RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
RIGHT 








Judicious Advertising 


Judicious advertising is the kind that gets you quickly in 
touch with a class of people who can buy and use the things 
you have to sell. You can reach 60,000 such folks through the 


advertising pages of 


ROTARIAN- 


The Magazine of Service 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Representative Advertising 
Wells W. Constantine Great Britain Frank R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York Thos.Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U.S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 
other countries 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Send for Booklet “In Testimony Whereof” 
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Buying for the 
Home 
es in the maga- 


zine that’s loved 
and respected in the 
home that the buy- 
ing desire is formed. 
Other magazines 
may be read for 
amusement or pas- 
time, but for guid- 
ance readers look to 
Extension Magazine 
and have confidence 
in what they read 
there. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
180 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


F.. W. HARVEY, Jr., JAMES K. BOYD, 
General Manager Advertising Manager 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER MAGA- 


ZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages 

World’s Work ......-. 167 
Review of Reviews .... 165 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 154 
eg PPP eee 124 
Harper’s Magazine .... 118 
ee 95 
St. Nicholas .< 0000560. 45 
PERG cic acc cone sos vase 42 
¢Current Opinion ........ 42 
Munsey’s ccc ccccccccce 42 
Bookman .....-+++++ aa 
Wide World ........-- 19 





Lines 
37,462 
37,150 
34,552 
27,888 
26,544 
21,406 
10.192 

9,455 

9,408 

9,408 

4,498 

4,312 


*Changed from flat to standard size. 


tReverted to standard size. 


Flat Size 
Columns 
American Magazine .... 437 
Red Beek 2.0.cceccvccee 293 
Cosmopolitan .........+- 230 
Physical Culture ....... 195 
American Boy ........-- 136 
Metropolitan ........... 150 
Photoplay ........+.++++ 170 
ee SL PET 169 
Motion Picture Magazine. 140 
Bape? TMe® 2c iccccvsties 113 
POTS. cscncoesssvsens 112 
MeCinre's | 56 Sead ce. Ses 98 
Everybody’s ........++.- 80 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 56 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Lines 
62,514 


« 42,027 


32,960 
27,910 
27,337 
25,637 
24,418 
24,176 
20,039 
19,267 
19,193 
16,725 
11,509 

9,521 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Columns 
Vogue (2 issues)........ 804 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 483 
Pictorial Review ....... 364 
Woman’s Home Companion 325 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 382 
Good Housekeeping ..... 445 
Daetmeater 0562s cede oder 285 
ere 223 
Westen “ARE... oc cvewsdes 226 
GRIES S odecctnccevacs 160 
Py err 146 
Modern Priscilla ....... 148 


People’s Home Journal.. 122 
Woman’s World ....... 





Lines 
127,149 
96,771 
72,875 
65,127 
64,258 
63,684 
$7,189 
44,776 
38,073 
32,070 


27,736 


25,272 
24,560 
16,773 
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A man peculiarly fitted to 
take over the sales manage- 
ment of a food-product line. 


AVAILABLE 
JANUARY Ist OR BEFORE 
IF NECESSARY 


Due to a peculiar business 
situation a Sales Manager 
with national experience is 
available on or about Jan- 
uary Ist. 


He is particularly well 
equipped to handle the sell- 
ing end of a food-product 
firm. He understands di- 
rect selling, also activities 
through brokerage organi- 
zations. 


He has a wide acquaintance 


among wholesale grocers 
throughout the United 
States and also among the 
very best of food-product 
brokers. 


He is not a theoretical man, 
having grown up through 
various road jobs, and his 
principal claim is that he 
can do any job in the selling 
end of the business which he 
would have to ask one of 
his men to do. 


Has a most successful rec- 
ord in the handling and 
training of men. Details, 
record and qualifications 
upon application. 


Address R. H,, Box 177, 
care. whrahiownd INK 
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“steadily mounting 
circulation” 


More than 30,000 
individuals every 
evening buy. the 


New HAVEN 
REGISTER 


The great bulk of 
this is “‘home 
circulation ”’ 


Circulation nearly as large as 
any Two other New Haven 
papers COMBINED! 


City Circulation (alone) 
larger than the ENTIRE 
circulation of any other New 
Haven paper. 


Practically all of the 
Register’s circulation is 
within the 18-mile limit 
—all but about 400 copies— 


and 91% is within 10 miles of New 
Haven’s City Hall! 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New Y ork—Detr oit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 


Mothers’ Magazine ..... 94 15,980 
People’s Popular Monthly 74 14,225 
Needlecraft ............ 65 12,285 
Fashionable Dress ...... 62 11,334 
GGG BONE cccbcescctes 61 8,823 
Today’s Housewife ..... 40 8,151 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 

Columns Lines 
De scccgduehecatesinn 421 70,812 
Dn? EAD ccvoceunsetes 375 59,369 
OED © nates ccatantane 393 56,228 
MD TEP “opcvieseces 332 52,534 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 224 50,228 
Commtry. Life 2... ccccccae 228 38,304 
House & Garden........ 234 37,087 
Arts & Decoration....... 203 34,259 
Popular Science Monthly 166 25,240 
Science & Invention..... 159 23,464 
WE  nabcavds oreseees 127. 21,474 
Normal Instructor ...... 125 21,311 
House Beautiful ....... 119 18,441 
Field & Stream......... 111 15,941 
National Sportsman ..... 91 13,067 
Th epetsasniussesesect 91 12,566 
Illustrated World (pages) 52 11,704 
Association Men ........ 68 9,654 
“2 | eeeseseerre 67 9,649 
PRUE . chbdestececacne 60 8,820 
Outers’ Recreation ..... 58 8,415 
Forest & Stream........ 56 8,121 
Extension Magazine .... 37 6,397 
ID ites ade we oe bob we 38 5,469 
“International Studio ... 31 4,383 





* October issue, 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 


MacLean’s (2 Oct.)...... 360 63,127 
Canadian Home Journal. 156 31,320 
Everywoman’s World .... 145 29,180 


Canadian Courier (2 Oct.) 128 23,476 
Western Home Mo. (Oct.) 128 23,114 
La Canadienne ......... 86 17,294 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 68 15,232 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
‘ OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


October 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 457 78,463 
Literary Digest ...... 220 33,511 
Town & Country...... 184 30,977 
CERES s cccvocccesicce 102 = 17,490 
Scientific American ... 90 15,450 
BE. Dibcdcsocces cduts 82 11,566 
en ae 72 = 10,590 


Pothad- - vcs occas cstaes 61 10,475 
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An Advertisement 


By 
David A. Mattatia, Alexandria, Egypt 





* 
Alexandria, Egypt, Sept. 15th, 1920. 
The Physical Culture Corporation. P. O. Box 930. 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: , 

You will perhaps be interested to know that Physical Culture is responsible 
for a wonderful cure. 

From six to seven years ago I was suffering from chronic constipation. 

I began to take pills and all that the doctor would prescribe; the case 
grew worse. 

Poisoned biood, impaired sight, nervousness and headaches followed soon 
after. I was most unhappy and made the others unhappy, too. 

The miserable life I led was intolerable and would have most likely killed 
me if an uncle of mine had not recommended a system of physical exercises 
of Mr. J. P. Muller, of Denmark, which greatly benefited me. But the re- 
petition of the same exercises was very tedious and I could not have per- 
severed in it if I had not seen an ad of yours in ‘“‘World’s Work” which 
brought me also a subscription to Physical Culture. 

Now I may say that.I am completely cured. I am happy and seek to 
make my family and friends happy. One must have been ill as I was to appre- 


“ciate the joy of living and the wonderful happiness associated with health. 


Thanks to PHYSICAL CULTURE which comes every month for new 
“pep,” the daily exercises are no more a drudgery for me. I appreciate the 
rewards that come from this daily effort to keep fit, and overcome 
natural laziness of mine. It requires perhaps a bit of will to leave the ap- 
pealing softness of the warm bed on a Winter morning; it requires per- 
severance to continue every day, but these appreciable qualities are thus ac- 
quired and they prove of wonderful value. 

I believe, as Mr. Galatian pointed out in one of his articles, that: “The 
fault with most of us is that we are always looking for some miracle to 
gave us the trouble of right living.” It is undoubtedly easier to swallow one 
pill or nay medicine, the devitalizing influence of which cannot be sus- 
pected, than to alter one’s wrong habits to better ones. 

am writing you this letter because I have been greatly helped by 
“The Editorials by Your Readers” to keep off the wrong path, and if this 
article which I translated from the French (as I am a poor English writer) 
will help somebody, I will be amply rewarded. 

I am an enthusiastic believer of your P: , and try to give it the widest 
circulation possible. Some numbers have started more than thirty persons 
along the road to health and jiness. 

The rubber stamp, as printed below, has helped me to reach this circu- 
lation. Sometimes the number of Physical Culture is lost for me, but the 
good has already been done. 

Please accept my best thanks for the helpful work you are doing. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) D. A. MATTATIA. 
*Faites Circular S. V. P. (Please Pass Along) 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising’ 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 
L, Arthur Yurman, Assistant Advertising Manager 


WwW. estern Representative New England Represextative 
Cuartes H. Suattucx Merz B. Hayes 
770 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Iil. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 







































SN TEPC 5 iv oe 47 
Argosy-AllJ-Story ...... 32 
Christian Herald ..... 38 
Youth’s Companion .... 20 
Independent .......... 27 
American Legion ..... 22 
be Sa ea 22 
eS er 15 
RS ies staan ennahed 7 


October 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post 428 


Literary Digest ....... 217 
Town & Country...... 154 
TU cacestedccssce 85 
Christian Herald ..... 51 
ON PE Pe 45 
RRS aa el ak a 53 
CRON GS . i cics ide oa 44 
Scientific American ... 33 
FEED 268s obtiee dg cals» 38 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 20 
Youth’s Companion ... 20 
Independent .......... 25 
American Legion ..... 23 
CROURER) 6 50 od ivio vee 18 
ES ¢itsdccnceee hes 12 


October 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post 413 
Literary Digest ....... 222 
Town & Country...... 125 
> a 85 
DUET vebodabcesveaye’s 62 
REEL, gesescteteeere 47 
Pe ee 44 
Scientific American ... 38 
Youth’s Companion ... 32 
SE. asldvuctveviaeets te 43 
Christian Herald ..... 35 
Independent «......... 37 
American Legion ..... = 34 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 21 
TD -coscaseness 22 
DDS ctnktcs ce tadeee'e 12 
a See eee 8 


October 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post 418 
Literary Digest ....... 209 
ee ee ee 67 
Gated” Ga. s Ginn s <p 54 
Christian Herald ...... 45 
ea Pe py eres 43 
SS ee ee 37 
Scientific American ... 30 
Youth’s Companion ... 20 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 14 
«Independent .......... 18 
Churchman <.....%.... 17 
RS Pere ae 15 
PE. a ducencad Pecsnes 15 


American Legion 


Columns Lines 


PRINTERS’ 





8,007 
7,182 
6,490 
4,199 
3,899 
3,215 
3,107 
2,160 
1,020 


72,816 
33,126 
27,636 
14,581 
8,795 
7,659 
7,523 
6,555 
5,658 
5,383 
4,494 
4,173 
3,691 
3,428 
2,620 
1,815 


71,060 
31,810 
11,486 
7,971 
7,700 
7,398 
5,281 
5,202 
4,144 
3,136 
2,644 
2,472 
2,142 
2,104 
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October 29-31 





Nov. 11, 1920 





Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post 388 
Literary Digest ....... 154 
Christian Herald ..... 55 
CO ec ciccsccvccese 52 
Pate, Wa. odds S46 Vi 35 
Scientific American ... 26 
er 24 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 16 
Independent .......... 20 
American Legion ..... 16 
PRD ssc. od bis oF ticeene 15 
PT Per ae» 
Totals for October 


Saturday Evening Post 2,110 


Literary Digest ...... 1,025 
Town & Country...... 474 
NEED tanec erees.? mat 392 
Christian Herald ...... 225 
Scientific American 219 
ERGO Ske ssR begs ort 207 
SEES wo onpee sabe ds 215 
BAER whe owsalncvaes ede 17 
Nos daha wae de ae 158 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 105 
Youth’s Companion ... 94 
Independent .......... 127 
American, Legion ..... 110 
Oe eS 86 
SEED, ans’ eleniaw e-enbtin obs 78 
Sete, oid. clk eet 69 


66,074 
23,541 
9,425 
8,633 
5,971 
4,495 
4,246 
3,794 
2,898 
2,288 
2,135 
1,757 


358,787 
155,928 
79,654 
66,746 
38,405 
37,274 
35,245 
31,730 
30,417 
26,993 
23,506 
18,921 
18,364 
15,699 
12,112 
10,941 
9,741 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY ‘CLAssI- 


FICATIONS 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal 483 
2. Pictorial Review ..... 364 
ee Mr eer 421 
4. Woman’s' Home Comp. 325 
5. Harper’s Bazar ....; 382 
6. Good Housekeeping .. 445 
7. American Magazine .. 437 
8. Motor Life .... ws. 375 
9. Delineator ........... 285 
10. System. ....... cs ecse 393 
11, Vanity Fair ........: : 332 
12. Pop. Mechanics (pg.) 224° 
TSEDOGIIE” Sin os chin oo 223 
14. Red Book .......... 293 
15.Country Life ....... 228 
16. Fashion Art ......... 226 
17. World’s Work (pgs.). 167 
18. Rev. of Reviews (pg.) 165 
19. House & Garden..... 234 
20. Atlantic Monthly . 154 
21. Arts & Decoration.... 203 
22. Cosmopolitan ........ 230 
23. McCall’s ...... be whee 160 
24. Canadian Home Jour. 156 
. Everywoman’s World.. 145 


96,771 
72,877 


59,369 
57,189 
56,228 
52,534 
50,228 
44,776 
42,027 
38,304 
38,073 
37,462 
37,150 
37,087 
34,552 
34,259 
32,960 
32,070 
31,320 
29,180 











1920 


Lines 
6,074 
3,541 
9,425 
8,633 
5,971 
4,495 
4,246 
3,794 
2,898 
2,288 
2,135 

1,757 


3,787 
},928 
),654 
746 
405 


245 
,730 
417 
:993 
,506 
921 
364 
699 
112 
941 
741 


18- 


771 


B12 
127 
258 
984 
14 
169 


28 
34 
28 
76 
27 
04 
73 
62 
50 
87 
52 
59 
50 
70 
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How It Works Out 


In the last three issues of Printers’ Ink we 
lave given you a complete outline of the 
serials, short stories, special articles and de- 
partments which will run during 1921 in 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
together with the names of the authors and 
illustrators. 


This has been done not only to acquaint 
you with the excellence of the contents itself, 
but also to impress upon you why we have 
succeeded in developing the interest of our 
readers to such a high point. 


With the full development of this interest, 


the advertiser gets his maximum return. 


It is working out that way for the adver- 
tisers in BOYS’ LIFE. 





“We are thoroly convinced that the subscribers 
to BOYS’ LIFE read the advertisements in their 
publication with as much interest as the stories.” 








Reprinted from a letter of October 4, 1920, from Mr. H. B. 
Kohorn, Advertising Director of The Kaynee Company, Cleve- 
land. This company has been using space continuously in 
BOYS’ LIFE for over seven years. 


OLIFE 


THE BOY . MAGAZINE 
The Quality Magazine for Boys 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publisher 
Member A. B. C. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
NOVEMBER ADVERTISING: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 Totals 
AMOCFIEER (2000 cdeenecs scace . Gane 61,498 31,996 34,295 190,303 
oe EAS a ee $42,027 $38,932 $22,485 22,330 125,774 
Cosmopolitan .........ee%e05 32,96 38,969 21,609 , 26,356 119,894 
Review of Reviews.........-- 37,150 33,600 21,740 24,080 116,570 
World’s Work .......+.e+0+% 37,462 30,737 20,832 25,144 114,175 
Metropolitan .......+..s0+5 . 25,637 32,238 16,868 26,140 100,883 
Atlantic Monthly ........... 34,552 28,992 17,124 19,124 99,792 
Harper’s Magazine ......... 26,544 31,472 18,816 21,113 97,945 
Scribner’ MS nde ddibhc act's banat 7,888 26, ne 15,144 19,907 89,735 
American Boy .........se++% 27,337 28,11 16,800 14,590 86,843 
Physical Culture ............ $27,910 31, 389 $15,015 11,206 86,020 
Se ee Pere * ere 16,725 30,200 11,059 21,432 79,416 
DEED scucecdecoqese 19,193 21,806 12,109 18,460 71,568 
PME” . ods Eowsicedd «We 24,176 22,547 11,505 12,079 70,307 
SEE RE EE 424,418 18,744 $10,401 14,702 68,265 
PGEUREE OD coccesccecceccto 11,509 715,291 76,851 32,099 65,750 
Motion Picture Magazine. 120,039 $22,882 10,520 8,040 61,481 
OGG BABS: onc vmaease vie 19,267 23,602 8,45 8,382 59,708 
DOME coovccedccccesocesee 21,406 ® 12,426 14,728 $48,560 
i SE “olde devbeeda tebe 10,192 16,100 7,146 12,512 45,960 
Boys’ Magazine due stelienns 9,521 14,014 8,723 8,832 41,090 
PTE Ale <¥ccecotcrces 9,408 10,304 6,958 5,932 32,602 
Current opinion .........++.. $9,408 2,738 4,704 §16, 850 
‘ 
577,243 578,729 327,322 406,187 1,889,481 
*Issue omitted. {tNew page size. §3-year total. tReverted to standard size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
yy fen 127,149 144,160 83,282 112,047 466,638 
ies’ Home Journal. . : 96,771 102,271 61,246 66,128 326,416 
Wonsen? s Home C ompanion. - 65,127 64,916 33,172 35,550 198,765 
Harper’s Bazar ..........+.- 64,258 § 39,602 55,676 $159,536 
Good Housekeeping ........ 63,684 67,729 37,445 41,692 210,550 
Pictorial Review ...........+. 72,875 68,755 36,338 29,000 206,968 
PN Sin canshies 046006 ¢e 57,189 50,844 28,047 30,474 166,554 
*Designer & Woman’s Mag... 44,77 34,721 21,017 25,835 126,349 
DEED covectecceesiecece + 32,070 $23,580 16,763 13,082 85,495 
People’s Home Journal....... 24,560 18,782 10,980 10,656 64,978 
Modern Priscilla ............ 5,272 17,289 8,970 13,125 64,646 
*Mother’s Mag. & Home Life. 15,980 $10,892 7,280 10,392 44,544 
DEE civ ctann on odanuien 12,285 10,774 .@ 483 8,387 37,929 
’ 701,996 614,713 390,625 452,034 \ 2,159,368 
*The two magazines now combined. tNew page size. {3-year total. §Issue 
omitted, 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
LEU. cewewmewe stapes 56,228 64,319 43,092 47,638 211,277 
Wee TP ids cwened ocd’ eco : SRE 51,192 33,492 59,228 196,446 
Popular Mechanics .......... 50,228 53,760 28,714 34,822 167,524 
SEE MENG c Sed cep ccceccees 38,304 35,388 19,656 28,763 122,111 
House & Garden............. 37,087 29,118 13,396 23,418 103,019 
Popular Science Monthly. . $25,240 ° 24,438 27,726 7,404 
DR, tubibeecnheceescect 1,474 20,160 12,471 14,902 69,007 
UN Ge BUPGRM. ccc ccc cece 15,941 16,634 8,931 12,199 53,705 
House Beautiful ............ 18,441 10,347 6,160 10,994 45,942 
National Sportsman ......... 113,067 $14,438 7,138 9,260 43,903 
STIR A. <a ccalk cases ohne 5,469 7,981 6,247 10,066 29,763 
334,013 337 203,735 279,016 1,120,101 
*Issue omitted. 3-year total. {Changed ye standard to flat size. 
‘ WEEKLIES (4 October issues) 

Saturday Evening Post....... *358,787 *304,198 198,514 191,027 1,052,526 
Literary Digest ........ 155,928 90,886 87,396 87,960 422,170 
own Country. 79,654 $73,083 $50,775 755,068 258,580 
DT DiGWeneée toteeshceed 66,746 **20,87 44,092 67,712 199,420 
Leslie’s v.qiabies pete eeeeeeeces *35,245 42,416 32,293 33,339 143,293 
Scientific American ......... *37,274 36,776 30,197 25,722 129,969 
Christian Herald ............ *38,405 735,445 22,456 *24,058 120,364 
Outlook deed ededecescecccses 31,730 $28,272 22,791 *33,966 116,759 | 
MVE eatin oe cade cdecsicads 30,417 29,093 19,523 22,860 101,893 
. ’ : _ 834,186 661,039 508,037 $41,712 2,544,974 

**] issue. §2 issues. 3 issues. *5 issues. {Smaller page size. 
GRAND TOTALS ,.......++2,367,784 2,157,818 1,429,719..1,678,949 7,634,270 
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Satisfactory 
Service 


We must give it because the vast majority 
of our subscribers renew their subscrip- 
tions year after year without question. 


If You Solicit 
Advertising 


in any form you owe it to yourself to let 
us demonstrate our possibilities of use- 
fulness to you. 


Now Is the Time 


to plan your campaign for the biggest 
business period of the year. We can 
help you to systematize your effort. 
Write or ’phone us about it. 


National Register Publishing Co. 


R. W. FERREL, Manager 
1901 TIMES BUILDING | NEW YORK CITY 
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Little . Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NY number of advertisement 

coupons’ have been collected 
by the Schoolmaster, ranging any- 
where from the “Send Your Name 
and Address” type to that class 
requiring an hour of concentra- 
tion to fill out correctly. Valen- 
tine & Company, makers of Val- 
spar, ask but three questions in 
their coupon—name, address and 
dealer's name, Yet the company 
finds a special inducement neces- 
sary to get that last question an- 
swered. 

There is a peculiar element in 
the make-up of most of us that 
makes us shy away from giving 
any information on a coupon other 
than the name and address. Just 
why this is so the Schoolmaster 
admits is a bit beyond his ken. 
The fact remains, though, that 
such a situation exists and for 
proof it is but necessary to ex- 
aminé returned coupons where an- 
swers to more than three ques- 
tions are asked. In such cases 
it will be found that a substantial 
number are only partially filled 
out. 

Valentine & Company are very 
desirous of obtaining the name of 
the inquirer’s dealer and make 
the following offer: “For thirty 
cents in stamps.we wil send you 
enough Valspar to finish a small 
table or chair. Or, if you will 
write your dealer’s name on bot- 
tom line you need send us only 
fifteen cents for sample can.” 

Naturally, such a plan, where 
the inquirer actually gains some- 
thing by giving the information 


requested, stands a better chance 
of getting the desired results 
than one where the information 


is asked for without any recom- 
pense. If a manufacturer wants 
to make the public his trade in- 
vestigators, he must be willing to 
pay for service rendered. 

* * * 


Coincident with the extensive 
price-cutting, announced by Chi- 
cago’s great mail-order houses, 
comes ambitious advertising of 





certain lines, in both newspapers 
and magazines. 

But it has remained for a mem- 
ber of the class to find a strange 
spirit, mood, form, or whatever you 
may care to call it, in the set-up 
and method of telling the story. 

“What ifiterests me,” he ob- 
serves, “is the homely, almost old- 
fashioned style of copy. I have 
before me a large newspaper ad- 
vertisement, sponsored by Sears 
Roebuck & Company, for their 
Guaranteed Hosiery. 

“It does not attempt to com- 
pete with the spectacular display 
put out by other heavily adver- 
tised hosiery lines. There are no 
smart illustrations, no smug at- 
tention to composition, margins, 
etc. The entire spirit of the ad- 
vertisement is tailored after a pat- 
tern popular many years ago. 
There is a stiff, woodeny repro- 
duction of the package, an equally 
formal picture of the hosiery, 
crude hand-lettered price blocks, 
and an order blank that is almost 
a catalogue page in itself. 

“But here is the surprising part 
of it: my wife saw the advertise- 
ment and read every word. She 
was interested, responsive. I have 
seen seasoned old New Yorkers 
plod through that maze of mail- 
order talk. The advertisements 
are certainly selling the goods.” 

* * * 


This does not .seem strange to 
the Schoolmaster. It has long 
been his contention that the mail- 
order houses knew exactly what 
they were about when they com- 
posed an advertisement. They 
have it down to a science. The 
business done by these firms is 
confirmation enough. 

There is nothing hit or miss 
about a mail-order message to its 
public. Showing the merchandise 
has always been a wise practice. 
The “pretty illastration” is oft- 
times a rather expensive luxury. 

These Sears-Roebuck adver- 
tisements, in every square inch of 
their makeup, settle down to good, 
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Some of the 
Food Products 
advertised 
in the 


Des Moines 


Register 


and Tribune 


a 











Largest evening city cir- 
culation. 


Largest morning § circula- 
tion in state. 


. This combination blankets 
Des Moines and Iowa. 


We help advertisers secure 
co-operation of jobbers and 
retailers and route sales- 
men. 




















































Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour 
Armour & Co. Products 
Affiliated Fruit 
Jobbers Conference 
Auerbach Candies 
Brown Beauty Beags 
Bunte’s Cocoa 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Margarin Co. 
California Lima Beans 
Sun Kist Oranges—Lemons 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Chocolate Cream Coffee 
Excello Cake Mixture 
Eatmor Cranberries 
Ever Good Nut Margerine 
Ever Best Nut Margerine 
Grape Nuts 
Green River 
Hire’s Root Beer 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Imperial Granum 
John F. Jelke Co. 
Jack Spratt Coffee 
Jiffy Jell 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee 
Karo 
King’s Food Products 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Libby’s Products 
Lipton’s Tea 
Linn Products Co. 
Mazola 
Wm. J. Moxley Co. 
Nestle’s Food 
National Canners Association 
Postum 
Post Toasties 
Pillsbury’s Flour 
Pompeian Olive Oil 
Runkel’s Cocoa 
Ryzon Baking Powder 
Royal Baking Powder 
Red Top Flour 
Salada Tea 
Swift & Co. Products 
Sambo Pancake Flour 
Troco Nut Butter 
Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour 
.Valley Park Margerine 
Zephyr Flour 
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NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


A live, rapidly-growing, large- 
circulation magazine in the en- 
gineering field requires New 
York representative at once on 
whole or part-time basis. Quick 
action necessary. Man selected 
must be able to produce results. 
Write or wire N. C. P., care 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 





—les.», Nine Years’ Work 
‘ate has made a warm place 
Kin the hearts and 
homes of the Corn Belt 
Farmers. They like the 
optimistic, progressive 
spirit of 
CORN BELT FARMER, Des Moines, la. 
Total circulation 150,000, over 80,000 in lowa 


ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—Two transcontinental railroads. and 
branches, interurban electric lines and 
water facilities make this city an impor- 
tant trading zone, most satisfactorily cov- 
ered by The APPEAL-—the morning.paper 
of largest circulation north of Sacramento. 
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PALLEN’S “MASTER” 
MAIL ORDER DEVICE 


Will positively pull more subscrip- 
tions, renewals, classified and pro- 
duce more cash mail orders at less ex- 
pense than any other method in ex- 
istence. Send for a live sample. 


J. Pallen & Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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old-fashioned salesmanship, minus 
the flapdoodle and the plush em- 
bellishment. 

That it pays the advertiser to 
be very exacting in the matter of 
pictorial accessories is daily dem- 
onstrated to the Schoolmaster. In 
a page devoted to a well-known 
shortening, the prepared food- 
stuff was visualized. The artist 
had gone on a little trip of investi- 
gation through the silver shops 
and had found the very latest 
thing:in serving dishes. 

It was of novel pattern and de- 
sign, with separate compartments 
for the various side dishes, such 
as little roasted potatoes, peas, etc. 
The ambition was, of course, to 
make the page as appetizing and 
as smart as possible. 

Shortly after the advertisement 
appeared, the advertiser began to 
receive letters from various parts 
of the courtry, requesting the 
name of a dealer to whom they 
could go for. a replica of this 
wonderful serving dish. 

The Schoolmaster knows that 
out in his neighborhood, any num- 
ber of ladies saved the advertise- 
ment and went with it, to all of 
the“better known New York sil- 
verware shops, in an earnest effort 
to “buy one just like that.” 

People do notice every part of 
an advertisement, even to the most 
tucked-away details. 

, 3 

The Schoolmaster has been 

visiting at the home of a well- 














Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Dominates the Metropolis of 
the West 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Lester J. Clarks,  @. Lopan ae Co., 

432 Marquette Bidg. 
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known advertising man, and was 
confronted by familiar pictures. 
The walls of every room were 
covered with framed originals, 
and these pictures were ones the 


Dry Goops 









Schoolmaster had seen in adver- CLOTHING 
tising éampaigns. * S E 
The surprising part of it was HOES, i Tc. 





are distributed in Kan- 

sas City’s trade terri- 

tory largely by =e 

general merc: 

always reads. his 
“Journal.” 


COVERS KANSAS | 
AND OKLAHOMA | 


Circulation 4,000 f | 





that they made a most attractive 
appearance. 

Eliminating headlines, borders, 
text of all kinds, and the tech- 
nique of the entire display, trans- 
formed these commercial designs 
into pictures of great interest. 

“These originals, drawings and 
paintings, in many mediums seem 
to fascinate callers”, the host said. 


“They stand around and study 
them and ask questions. I pre- My advice can be used to 


fer such wall decorations to the much advantage before copies 
conventional type of wall pictures. | | are submitted to clients. 
‘ “And this makes me ask, what New Telephone—Ashland 7652 
ecomes of the thousands of real- 

sot : ALBERT R. BOURGES 
ly exquisite drawings made for Ganuiitahad Phasnthignant 


well-known advertising accounts? 
For the most part once used, they | | Fistirom Building, New York City 


are relegated to the limbo of the 
file and never see the light again. | BETTER PRINTING = pen 
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And this is true of paintings by Send for Free Sampl 

famous artists, that cost well up | 19-008 4-pase Felgen, Sprig inches. 

to the thousand dollar mark. 18000 4-page Folders, S23 Inches 9 

: — ny 2 wer them? : Why 100 Clreutars. Sata’ inches. - Hd 
ave them lost to posterity? 10, roulars, 12x18 Inch 8s 
“Modern advertising art is not y+} yey eet 35 





Ali other printing at low prices. Samples free! 
E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ttt tt I RE 









THE PICHE Y 





wt fe THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
) FDS J 408 Moridion Lite Bidg., Indinnnpelis, U.S. &. 











Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, SMemeiiineta: The Great Shoe City filled with thei and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 
























Printing 19,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 64 cts,-per line, 91 tts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Direct Advertising That 
Produces Sales 
Results 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














I Solicit Advertising 


I wish to add one or two A-One jour- 
nals—trade, class, or technical—to my 
list. Only best ones. I might give fuli 
time to one publication if scope or in- 
ducement prove satisfactory. A-One 
references. 





R. 1G0 
553 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Punchy Cartoons 
Drawn ba 
by Experienced a J 
for Advertising 


Trade Press 
House Organs | EVERETT E. Lowry 
Conventions Lew MERRELL 


Business CARTOON 
Advertising Bldg., Chicago Phone State 7731 


Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mall. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, jewelry, War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Goods returned within 10 
days if you're not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Bank references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co. 283 Lennox Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SELL THE CHILDREN 


Sales Tales in wordsfof 
one syllable tell them 


why your goods are 
the kid’s kind. 


DY-NAM-ADS 


Advertising — Trade Names — Slogans 
572 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Telephone Spring 660 
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altogether commercial. I have 
some originals that are worthy 
of going into an_ exhibition. 
When I run across one that is 
very attractive, I slap a frame 
around it and put it up in- my 
home. 

“The point I make is this: so 
many of these illustration themes 
are highly artistic and fine in 
spirit and it seems a shame to 
have them hidden away in a filing 
department. -Why is it that ad- 
vertising does not hold a monster 
exhibition of its own, with thou- 
sands of originals on display? I 
believe the public would rush to 
such an exhibition and profit by 
the intimacy of the real article. 
Then people could see to what 
lengths the advertiser goes in em- 
bellishing his messages.” 





S. H. Jacobs with Remington 
Phonograph 


Samuel H. Jacobs, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Western Motor 
Record, has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Remington Phonograph 








Corporation, New York. During the 
last fourteen years Mr. Jacobs has been 
in advertising, printing and publishing 
work in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 


ASK Seceoune 


An organization of Practical Business Men, Investi- 
18, Statisticians, Economists Historians. An In- 
| — Library Comprising Millions «f Classified 
Records, Clippings, and Pictuies— All Subjects. 
Reports and Business Boks Prepared 
T GILLISS HANDY 
Founder, President and Executive airman 
rancis Miller, LL. D., | D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York =‘ "dlitor-in-Chiet 











FIFTEEN PARK Row GAACLAY 90 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


REAI WINNIPE 


MONT 
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Classified Advertisements 
















cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Circulation Manager with 
youth, energy and ambition, to make good 
on a publication which has a splendid 
opportunity to offer. Communicate at 
once with Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor Wanted—Excel- 
lent position with good opportunity for 
advancement is iad by long estab- 
lished a, class publication to young 
man of abilit Some knowledge of music 
and musical events desirable. Salary 
and commission. Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 





FREE LANCE 
One acquainted with National Adver- 
tisers to sell space. Must have proven 
record. Address in detail vour experi- 
ence. Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 





Executive-Secretary for a small national 
trade organization. One with good abil- 
ity as an observer and organizer, as 
well as one willing to travel and to 
edit a monthly bulletin to members. 
Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


A well-known publication printing house 
has an opening in the Sales Department 
for a voung man who has seme know!l- 
edge of the business. Applications should 
give complete information and they will 
be considered as confidential. Box 333, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Assistant editor for automotive trade 
journal wanted by large Southern pub- 
lishing company. Unusual opportunity 
for young man with some business ex- 
perience, preferably in automobile lines, 
and willing to start at moderate salary. 
Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor on leading hard- 
ware publication, for Ohio, Michigan and 
Kentucky territory. Young man of proven 
selling ability, neat and of pleasing per- 
sonality. Splendid opportunity! Draw- 
ing account and commission. Give com- 
plete particulars of experience. Box 
339, Printers’ Ink. 


> J 
Advertising Man 
wanted by magazine. Only one abl: 
to finance himself until he shows 
results will be considered. A good 
chance to get in on the ground 
floor is offered to a hustler. Ad- 
dress Box 190, Grand Central Post 
Office. All letters held in strict con- 

fidence. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
A rapidly growing agency needs a thor- 
oughly experienced Production Man- 
ager. He must be a man of. substan- 
tial character. His salary to start 
$6,000.00. State your experience in 
thorough detail, your..age, references 
and’ such other enlightening informa- 
tion as your sense. of good copy may 
inspire. Address Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 











MAIL SALES MANAGER 
Have opening for live Sales Correspond- 
ent wishing to develop into Sales Man- 
ager of substantial, rapidly-growing, mail 
order textle firm in Central West. Pro- 
ducer will be given opportunity of becom- 
ing stockholder. Address Box 338, P. 1 


SALESMEN 


The specialty advertising field offers 
a rmanent, independent and 
highly remunerative business career 
for men with successful selling or 
advertisitfg experience. We are 
pioneers and leaders in our field 
and are now closing territorial 
contracts for our thirty-fourth sales 
year, which opens December 27th. 
Some attractive openings still avail- 
able. Complete line includes copy- 
righted art calendars and _special- 
ties in paper, celluloid, leather and 
metal. Liberal commissions. Weekly 
remittances. Sell us your services 
as you would sell our line. Full 
qualifications, age, experience, ref- 
erences, etc., first letter. 

THE AMERICAN ART WORKS, 

- Coshocton, Ohio. 


A Rare Opportunity 


for an advertising man with some ex- 
perience in the publishing business, 
to take complete charge of a live and 
interesting weekly publication— 

A medium for clubs and social news 
in New York and suburban towns. 
Its fine half-tone illustrations of 
beautiful homes, clubs and prominent 
«people are only one of its many dis- 
‘tinctive features. 

This publication is backed to the full- 
est extent by an efficient and able 
editorial staff— 

—a progressive, energetic abeartelen 
and circulation department— 

—and a splendid complete mechanical 
|, equipment. 

’ The owner of this publication is un- 
able to give it the necessary attention 
because of his other business interests. 
Address Box 361, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED, for Editorial job, Chicago, 
On a sporting trade journal, a young 
man for assistant editorship; reuniting 
of “copy,” making up of pages, selection 
of photographs, handling correspondents, 
dealing with the printer and engraver, 
are the main functions. Address fully, 
yo eae aS desired, qualifications in 





detail. ullivan, Tradepress Pubg. 
Corp., 3a Dearborn St., Chicago. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED AT, ONCE 
Business executive with capital for suc- 
—<s national publication. Investment 
eeded for expansion esoe Address 
Box 363, Printers’ In 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
N NEW ORLEANS 


Let a local concern handle your pro- 
motion work here. It will pay you. 
M. P. McNeely Co., 570 Walnut St. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


EXPORT SALES AGENTS, with es- 
tablished - connection abroad, and ac- 
quaintance with best New York firms, 
can handle another good line, Auto- 
mobile or Hardware preferred. Address 
ne msible 18, 98 Park Place, New 
ork. 


. J * 

Publicity Adviser 
If you have a publicity problem, 
consult one who knows the work 
thoroughly, and avoid wasting 
money to get experience. Fee for 
advice depends on the size of the 
job. Correspondence confidential. 
Address Box 121, Copley Square 
Station, Boston. 

















$5,000 (terms) buys controlling interest 
in old-established (19 years) printing 
business, money maker, paying more 
than $3,000 per year. Owner retiring, 65 
years old. Liveliest Southern > 78,000 
pop., 114% gain last 10 years nusual 
chance for ambitious young man. WASH- 
INGTON DANENHOWER, Pres., Knox- 
ville Ptg. & Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Frost” melted from cold 
propositions by a process that 
doesn’t take the temper out of 
your sales arguments. Let- 
ters worded to win a warm 
welcome. Copy for enclo- 
sures also. Ask for evidence. 
Jed Scarboro, 
557a Halsey Street, Brooklyn. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


VERSATILE ARTIST 


Distinctive catalogs, posters, booklets, 
ads, bird’s-eye views, etc. 14 years’ 
experience. Must be permanent. Box 
47, Printers’ Ink. 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER of small 
technical publication contemplates leav- 
ing. . Desires connection with growin 
concern. Address Box 365, care o 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED IN 
NEW ENGLAND, DESIRES A POSI- 
TION WITH DRAWING ACCOUNT 
AGAINST ons. BOX 
334, PRINTERS’ IN 

Advertising Mn Papas Com- 
piler. Capable of managing full depart- 
ment a planning campaign. Ten years’ 
experience, voluminous copy i aa 
oy desired $60. Box 362, P. 


Copy Writer—College graduate; secre- 
tarial training; original, forceful c yi 
good visualizer, layouts, typogr r} 
some experience; opportunity more than 
financial consideration. Box 35 8, P. 1 


ART STUDENT 
Young man desires position in studio 
or in any other art line. Seeks oppor- 
tunity to start at bottom. Box 364, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Publicity man seeks 

desirable connection. Twenty-four, ex- 
rienced, live wire; executive oy: 
nows layouts; can edit house or, 

New York City preferred. Box 355, aL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY—My qualifi- 
cations: college trained, neat appearance, 
ambition of making advertising my pro- 
fession, studying advertisin, olum- 
bia, Christian, 23 years old. What I + aaa 
now is an interview. Box 336, 


Clothing-Advertising a 
Now with Advertising Manager promi- 
nent manufacturer. Trade, newspaper 
and national magazine copy. i Read 
for_real opportunity, pr retail, 
in Eastern oy. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


Four years’ agency and manufacturer’s 
experience; able copy writer, buyer of 
printing, etc. Creative executive; 25 
years old. Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
Young man, 18, desires position with 
newspaper, magazine or ency; thor- 
oughly understands all details of adver- 
tising.: One year’s experience with trade 
daily as makeup man. Write I. K., 
1214 Wilson Building, New York City. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
































I’m ready to connect in that capacity 
with big retail store or manufacturer 
in Metropolitan district. Age 24. Now 
writing copy. Know type, layout and 
engraving. Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


Valuable Experience 
Available 
University and corporation trained 
American, with business, factory 
and sales experience at home and 
in South America, has service to 


offer. Do you want him? Box 
359, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN, 24 years old, desires 
to connect with reliable, progressive 
advertising department or company. 
Commercial Art Student, two years’ 
advertising experience. Prefer New 
York City location. Address Box 350, 
Printers’ Ink. 


LET’S SWAP OPPORTUNITIES! 

A young collegian, who has decided to 
specialize in advertising, seeks a chance 
with your organization. He might fit 
into the copy department of wing 
agency, as he is an experienced news- 
paper man and a trained writer. Now 
studying advertising. Box 337, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman—Man of long ex- 
perience in general magazine and trade 
publication work, including advertising 
and branch . and rn office 
manager, open for engagement. Reliable, 
resourceful worker, producer; best cre- 
dentials; letters confidential. Box 352, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCE AND BRIGHT 
PROMISE 


Now with largee national advertiser. 
Writing newspaper and magazine copy, 
but feel main ability yet untested. 
Where is the big chance, with helpful 
men? 21. Sound. Box 346, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








$100 Adv. Mgr. for $70 


Concession because of physical imperfec- 
tion, which is no detriment. Exceptional 
ability in analyzing any products and 
markets and planning and executing cam- 

igns. Tactful, forceful executive; pleas- 
ing personality. A-1 credentials from na- 
tional advertisers. Now employed. Want 
real opportunity. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Experienced general and_ direct-mail, 
wants position as advertising manager 
or suvekase mechanical work and super- 
vise production detail. Agency trained. 
Ex-printing and facsimile letter plant 
owner. xceptional executive ability. 
Excellent references. Address Box 
341, Printers’ Ink. 








CAN YOU OFFER A FIRST FOOT- 
HOLD to a young man anxious and 
determined to enter the advertising 
field? A copy writer’s desk is his 
goal, but he is willing to start in 
any minor position, preferably in a 
research department, with reasonable 
chance for advancement. Columbia ad- 
vertising student with real copy and 
art ability. Salary secondarily consid- 
ered. He will work. Box 349, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





I am now ready for harvest. All my 
training has been so as to render me of 
value to my employers. L have varied 
my training so that my employers would 
get the broader man. In high school I 
trained and studied for engineering. In 
college I enrolled as a Structur: En- 
gineer and I took all the advertising my 
course would allow me. Since leavin 
school I have been in some very go 
sitions.. I was for 18 months Sales 
romotion Man for the largest Plant 
Supply House in the South. For 1 
year I was Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager on a large Middle West Daily. I 
traveled on the road for 9 months for 
a large Broker in the West. I have 
worked in various engineering offices, 
both in the East and West. believe 
that I am now ripe and ready to be 
picked. I want to connect with some 
good company where broad training and 
originality will be of good use in the 
sales and advertising department. Now 
employed by a large metal manufactur- 
ing concern. Box 351, Printers’ Ink. 








READY TO CHANGE 


With six years of agency and depart- 
ment experience, I am now ready for 
an opening as assistant to advertising 
manager. here must be room to grow, 
for I already have the experience. Box 
360, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Circulation 


Competent, energetic, hustling, experi- 
enced man; gi personality, formerly 
connected with large trade rs and 
magazine; familiar with conditions and 
traveling throughout U. S.; wishes to 
connect with responsible concern at 
fair salary. Graham, Box 356, P. I. 








VISUALIZER WANTS 
TO CHANGE 


A producer of sound, illustrative 
ideas, art in layout, with a fine 
sense for color, typography and 
arrangement; originator of new 
slants now being shown in national 
advertising; a writer of proven 
ability able to get his ideas over to 
the copy man, or complete the 
entire job himself; director of art 
and Sogn: knows mechanical de- 
tails. ew York man. _ Salary 
about $6,000 per year. Address 
Box 354, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and 
Advertising Executive 
Wants a Real Job 


One where ability, experience and en- 
ergy win recognition; where the future 
encourages hard work, and where asso- 
ciates are teamworkers. 

Broad experience in selling and ad- 
vertising. Have had retailing, road and 
city salesman and sales-manager train- 
ing. Can plan, prepare, execute or sell 
advertising campaigns. 

Know how to. market many products, 
particularly foodstuffs, bonds and securi- 
ties, automobiles and accessories, paper 
and printing. 

Can win results from a sales force, 
have a good knowledge of general mer- 
chandising and also of export selling. 

Apply in first instance to Box 348, 
Printers’ Ink, 
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Would you hire a 





Salesman 


Who had entrée to all the 
people interested in your 
proposition— 


Who would deliver your mes- 
sage to thousands of pros- 
pects every day— 


Who would present your mes- 
- sage exactly as you want it 
presented— 


Who is always on the job 365 
days a year— 


Who would ask for a salary of | 
from 6c. to 25c. for every 
thousand calls—? 


He is yours to command. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 





[ “Thos. Gisack G. } 


Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TELL your sales story pictorially every Sunday 
morning to people of the Central West, in 
The Chicago Tribune Rotogravure. 


Use your national copy, the same art, same 
style, beautifully reproduced in the most 
attractive, most interesting section of their 
own newspaper. National copy thus extend- 
ed into the newspaper comes closest to the 
consumer, 


Tribune Rotogravure, affording as fine pres- 
entation of an advertising message as any 
national periodical, has a concentrated news- 
paper circulation—-more than 700,000 
copies—in the best zone market, The 
Chicago Territory. Include this great sec- 
tional medium in your winter and spring 
schedules. 


The Chicago Cribrune 
iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 

Tribune Building, ns 

512 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Haas Building, Los Angeles 

















